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MITCHELL-ROUNTREE HOUSE, PLATTEVILLE. A shadow pattern, as 
delicate as fine lace, adds charm to the pictured old stone house which 
has stocd “ by the side of the road” since Wisconsin’s territorial days. 
When Professor John Kienitz, the author of “A Virginia House in 
Wisconsin,” saw the picture, he exclaimed “That's Virginia!’ Harking 
back to Colonial-day architecture, it is a proud competitor among the 
State’s historical houses. 
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Governor Goodland 
By G. C. SELLERY 


in the evening of 12 March 1947, after a full day of regular 
work in his office at the Capitol, terminated a notable career. 
He was Wisconsin born, and as teacher, lawyer, newspaper editor 
and publisher, as farmer, postmaster, mayor, and legislator, he 
earned the respect of all who knew him. As State senator, 1927- 
1935, and then as lieutenant governor, 1939-1943, and lieutenant- 
governor-elect for the term 1943-1945, his reputation for honesty, 
forthrightness, good judgment, and reliability steadily grew. The 
unexpected death of Governor-elect Loomis placed Mr. Goodland 
in the governor’s chair in January, 1943, for the term 1943-1945, 
and the people reélected him in 1944 and again in 1946. 
Walter Goodland’s versatility and rugged strength were those 
of the pioneers, of whom he was in many ways a true represent- 
ative. At an age when most men are ready to retire—he was born 
in 1862—he became lieutenant-governor, and then, for over four 
years, carried the heavier load of the governorship, with good 
heart and mastery. He was courageous, self-reliant, experienced, 
foresighted, and wise. His political opponents respected him while 
vainly attempting to unhorse him; the people of the State trusted 
him and loved him. 
Governor Goodland was a leonine figure. Yet his high office 
did not alter his modesty and wholesome simplicity of heart. 
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The STATE HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN—of which he 
was ex-officio a curator—has especial reason to be grateful to him 
for his and Mrs. Goodland’s courtesy in entertaining the Bong 
family and the other participants in the Memorial Day ceremonies 
dedicating the life mask of Major Bong. The governor’s address, 
on that occasion, placing the life mask in the custody of the 
Society, was printed in the Society’s quarterly journal, the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, for September, 1946. 

In common with the other citizens of the State we of the 
Society are proud of Walter Goodland and thankful for the in- 
spiration of his life. 

















Chats with the Editor 


ANITOWOC WILL BE the scene of the one hundred and 
M first annual meeting of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The dates—mark them well—will be August 22-24. 
We will be joined at the meeting by our new colleague and 
affiliate, the Badger State Folklore Society. Its leaders promise 
us some sparkling papers and an evening of folk plays which 
should be one of the highlights of the meeting. A 
special luncheon session will be held on the programs 
and problems of the county and local societies. An- 
other will be devoted to a discussion of our junior program which 
we launch in the schools of the State this coming fall. Better 
papers than ever are in preparation. The local committee headed 
by Curator Ralph Plumb, Judge Alfred Schmitt, and President John 
Johnson of the Manitowoc County Historical Society are lining 
up the local arrangements and are planning an unusual pilgrim- 
age culminating in a picnic lunch Sunday at lovely Point Beach. 
Historical Manitowoc is celebrating this summer its own centennials 
of shipbuilding and brewing, and promises us that it is going to 
outdo the City of Prairie du Chien which gave us such a memorable 
meeting last year. With such a program, the growing popularity 
of these meetings, and so many new members with us for the first 
time this year, we look for a record attendance. Those who have 
not yet done so should make their reservations through Mr. Ray 
C. Arsineau, Hotel Manitowoc, Manitowoc, at once. 


Annual 
Meeting 


THE CENTENNIAL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE is off to a rousing start. 
As this is written, the drive is officially less than three weeks old, 
but it has already produced 249 new members and a most im- 
pressive list of candidates suggested by our mem- 
bers. Letters to these people are going out as 
fast as we can write them. The Historical So- 
cieties of Brown, Crawford, Milwaukee, Oneida, Walworth, and 
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Waukesha counties are planning joint membership drives with us. 
Madison has supplied the most new members with 52 so far, but 
this figure pales by comparison with the 42 from Fort Atkinson. 
Milwaukee is third with 22. Curator Heinemann’s 14 new mem- 
bers from Merrill (population 8,711) shows what can be done 
by one member with a little initiative. Most encouraging is the 
response from areas in which the Society has in the past been 
notably weak. 

Those who have not sent us either new members or a list of 
prospects are cordially urged to get on board the bandwagon. 
The drive is still on! 


AS THIS ISSUE goes to press, the 1947 Legislature is in the fifth 
month of its current session. Even this far, it has been a memorable 
session for the HisTORICAL SOCIETY. Our basic laws, which have 
accumulated section by section ever since 1853, 
The 1947 rave been thoroughly overhauled, and 
ave been thoroughly overhauled, and we now 
Legislature ' 
have an integrated up-to-date statute under which 
to operate. Our duties have been redefined and broadened, as have 
our rights over our property. The local societies will be par- 
ticularly interested in two provisions. The first no longer restricts 
them legally to gathering and preserving “incidents, experiences 
or biographies of the soldiers, sailors or citizens of this state in 
any way relating to the war of the rebellion,” but gives them a 
broader and more natural base on which to function. We have 
legalized the status quo! The second provides that the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY may, on behalf of the State and on appli- 
cation of any local society, become the custodian of the records 
and collections of the local society. This is a provision designed 
for emergencies which we hope will never arise. The idea is to 
prevent the dispersion or destruction of the accumulated collections 
of any local society which may at some time be forced to suspend 
operations. The terms of the custodianship would be worked out 
with the local society involved in any such unhappy event. 
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One of the most important bills permits the Society to charge 
admission fees at such historic sites as it may acquire throughout 
the State. It also permits the Society to charge admission fees to 
special exhibits of materials brought in on loan from other institu- 
tions. This will make possible a service to the people of Wisconsin 
which most other major museums now offer but which has pre- 
viously been financially impossible for our Society. All these bills 
were sponsored and carefully shepherded by Senator Robert P. 
Robinson (R., Beloit). 

Another bill, still pending, would establish an efficient, stream- 
lined State archives program under the STATE HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY. It was introduced by Assemblyman Vernon Thomson (R., 
Richland Center) at the request of the late Governor Goodland. It 
establishes the Society as the archival authority of the State, sets up 
a Committee on Public Records under the Society, and appropri- 
ates $10,000 a year to the Society for the archives program. 

Also pending is another bill introduced by the request of Gover- 
nor Goodland to make the Society the custodian of the portraits 
of the Governors now hung in the Capitol, and a bill to remove 
the three chief staff members from the classified service. Our 
budget and our request for a new museum enjoy the same status. 

Ten lights on our legislative road are green, one amber, one 
slightly reddish. The final report on the session should be in by 
the time of the Manitowoc meeting, but it is not too early to thank 
Senator Robinson, Mr. Thomson and all their colleagues of both 
houses, particularly the members of the Joint Finance Committee, 
the Senate Committee on Education and Public Welfare, and the 
Assembly Committees on Education and State Affairs, for the 
courtesy, sympathy, and understanding with which they have 
treated our several requests. 


IT HAS LONG been a matter of common knowledge among those of 
us interested in preserving historic buildings and sites in Wisconsin 
that our State was lagging behind many of our sister states in this 
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respect while landmark after landmark fell beneath the wrecker’s 
hand. Now the Conservation Commission has put be- 


Savin : : : 

Hist & fore the Legislature a program calling for an integrated 
istoric : rei 
Sit system of state forests, parks, recreation areas, historical, 

ites 


geological, and botanical sites under its administration. 
The Society would be responsible under this plan for assessing the 
authenticity and merits of any historic site offered to the State, and 
once a site was accepted by the Commission, the Society would be 
called into consultation as to its development. This program has 
met with the cordial approval of the Committee on Historic Sites 
appointed by President Richardson in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the members at Prairie du Chien last August. The Con- 
servation Commission has not only a statewide organization for the 
administration of state properties, but has the necessary experience 
in handling efficiently the problems of physical maintenance of a 
scattered network of such sites. The Society, on the other hand, 
has the technical knowledge and resources to judge the merits of 
any proposed site and to map out plans for restoration work, ap- 
propriate furnishings, and layout. The plan offers a promising solu- 
tion to the impasse over historic sites which has characterized past 
operations in this field in the State. 


OUR COLLEAGUES of the American Association of State and Local 
History are also launching a special membership drive. This Asso- 
ciation, with which many of you are familiar, has just received a 
grant enabling it to launch an expanded program 


Another of activities while it is building up its membership 

Membership , 

Dei to the point where that broader program can be self- 
rive 


sustaining. A nationwide organization of people 
interested in state and local history, in its few years of existence it 
has rendered signal service through the series of bulletins it has 
published on state and local historical work. Many Wisconsinites are 
familiar with the first of those publications, the pamphlet on “ What 
Should Our Historical Society Do?” by our former director, Dr. 
Alexander, The first two issues of its new quarterly magazine, 
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American Heritage, are just off the press. Like the pamphlets, the 
magazine will be devoted primarily to suggestions and ideas on how 
to do things in state and local history and in state and local his- 
torical societies. We are sure that many of our members would 
like to join this organization and support its program. Those who 
do should write the president, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The annual dues are only $3.00 a year. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE offices at the Society’s building have just 
been redecorated. Dr. Wilcox and Miss Ryan are now surrounded 
by a spring-like green, Miss Drews and Miss Hanson by a jonquil 
yellow which well becomes them both, and the director by a 
pearl gray, lightened by barn red shelving in 
the bookcases. The woodwork is cream through- 
out. All prospects are pleasing except for the 
furniture, most of which has been in constant use for at least 
forty-seven years and is in various stages of disrepair. Dr. Wilcox 
is ensconced in the world’s most uncomfortable swivel chair be- 
hind a petit oak desk which must have been used at the Capitol 
before the Society moved to its present building. Both belong in 
the Museum instead of the library office. Miss Drews is inap- 
propriately cramped behind the smallest desk in the building. The 
director rather likes the ancient behemoth of a desk which has 
served Drs. Thwaites, Quaife, Schafer, and Alexander before him, 
but is mildly unhappy about the somewhat tattered leather up- 
holstery of the chairs in his office. The cork floors are seared and 
scarred, a situation which would be enormously helped by a few 
small rugs. In addition we hope to add a few more persons to 
our staff after the first of July, and would like to be in a position 
to offer them at least a desk and a chair at which to work. The 
problem, of course, is financial as well as aesthetic. The repaint- 
ing is paid for out of the building maintenance funds, which are 
adequate. But new furniture or furnishings, by one of those strange 
quirks of state budgets, has to come out of the library book fund. 
That fund is not big enough to buy all the books we need as an 
Outstanding reference library in American history, and no money 


Dressing Up 
Our Offices 
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for new furnishings is going to be spent from that fund while 
your present director is in office. 

Now your director is not trying to refurbish the offices just to 
dress them up for the benefit of the incumbents. He does, how- 
ever, believe strongly in the importance of first impressions. The 
new member, the potential donor, any member of the general 
public who sees a down-at-the-heels main office is apt to think 
the organization is in the same condition. That is the impression 
we mean to avoid. A few hundred dollars would make all the 
difference in the world. Is there a donor in the house? 


THE SUMMER SEASON is again upon us and irresistibly turns our 
thoughts to the many special observances and celebrations we 
Badgers stage each summer. The annual opening of the Villa 
Louis at Prairie du Chien, May 23-25, brought out 
not only the customary hirsute adornments to the 
male faces of the city but a record crowd for the 
usual gala festivities. Good as this show has always been, it seems 
to get better each year. 

There are many similar, worthwhile events in Wisconsin each 
summer. On the more serious side there is Schut Sunday at Hol- 
landtown on June 15; the Welsh Gymanfa Ganu, August 24; the 
Belgian Kermis or thanksgiving day, August 31; the famous Wil- 
helm Tell pageant at New Glarus on Labor Day weekend. We 
celebrate the usufruct of the good earth with such gala holidays 
as the Hungarian Harvest Festival on August 10, the Strawberry 
Festival at Bayfield and Cherry Harvest Time in Door County 
in July or the Rutabaga Festival and the Cranberry Festival in 
early September at Cumberland and Wisconsin Rapids. And then 
there are aesthetic treats which require no formal celebration, such 
as the cherry blossom week of Sturgeon Bay or the apple blossom 
week of Gays Mills in late May or early June. Our out-of-state 
tourists go many miles to see these spectacles, to revel in them 
and to refresh their appreciation of the eternal roots of this great 
land of ours. But do as many Badgers attend as should? The deep 
and abiding pleasures of living in Wisconsin are many, and these 
are among the joys which we all should experience and treasure. 


Summer 
Festivals 














A Virginia House in Wisconsin 


By JOHN F. KIENITZ 


from early colonial times to the settlement of the Middle 
and Far West, few experiences can be so gratifying, surely, 
as a visit to the Mitchell-Rountree house. It is located on State 
Highway 81 on the outskirts of the city of Platteville in Grant 
County. In Wisconsin this dwelling is unique as a relatively fine 
example of a small-house type, commonly seen in Virginia. It is 
remarkably like houses in that state which are fashioned of local 
limestone found throughout the lower Shenandoah Valley. 
Formal papers and studies concerned with the early history of 
Platteville do not appreciate the real, though small, place which 
this house has in the history of the evolution of American homes. 
Yet, what may well be the oldest house in Virginia springs from 
the same English building practice which seems still to operate 
in the Wisconsin house. In Tidewater Virginia on Lynnhaven Bay 
is the Adam Thoroughgood house. This is a small, story-and-a-half 
structure of Virginia brick and dates from the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It, too, has gable-end chimney stacks, a 
central entrance door, and three dormers across the front. Its 


F°: THOSE who love old houses and their story as it unfolds 





JOHN F. KIENITZ, a member of the Art History staff of the University 
of Wisconsin, finds perpetual delight in writing on the subject of 
architecture. This article is a careful study of the historic Mitchell- 
Rountree house at Platteville, still in excellent condition. Professor 
Kienitz’ story familiarizes the readers with another landmark in southern 
Wisconsin, found in the region of Pendarvis, Trelawny, and Polperro, 
the Mineral Point Cornish houses, delightfully described in this Maga- 
zine (June, 1946) by Robert M. Neal. From time to time “house 
stories” will be printed especially for those who thrive on architectural 
morsels. 

This paper is made possible by grants in aid of research which have 
been allotted to Professor Kienitz by the Faculty Research Committee 
of the University of Wisconsin and the University Committee ad- 
samen the University’s Rockefeller Grant to Promote Wisconsin 
tudies. 
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builder was Adam Thoroughgood who came to the New World 
in 1621 as a boy of fifteen. He came to Virginia as an indentured 
servant, but his enterprise was such that he soon became wealthy 
and independent, a man whose character counted for much in the 
development of the community. His little house reminds us of an 
old belief that is current in Virginia: if a Virginian had two 
chimneys to his house, he deserved to be called Major; if four, 
Colonel was automatically placed before his name. 

The leading contemporary student of Virginia architecture is 
Thomas Tileston Waterman. In the preliminary chapter of his 
recent Mansions of Virginia Mr. Waterman points out that the 
main entrance door of the Thoroughgood house which now opens 
on a central hall originally led directly into the living room half 
of the house.’ This ties the Thoroughgood house closely to the 
old English arrangement of the small rustic home. The Mitchell- 
Rountree dwelling shares in a comparable and later stage of de- 
velopment after English practice. 

The Platteville house has been occupied for many years by Miss 
Laura Rountree, great-granddaughter of its original owner and 
the man responsible for its Virginia style, the Rev. Samuel Mitchell 
(1764-1855).? Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky share in the 
background of the families most intimately associated with this 
house. 

Samuel Mitchell’s father was James Mitchell who married 
Molly Pryor Berry (1730-1804). She had first been married to 
a Major William Berry of Gloucester, Virginia, and their two 
daughters were Nancy and Prudence. James and Molly Mitchell's 
third son was Samuel, who built this stone house in Platteville.’ 

Samuel Mitchell married Eleanor Thomas of Frederick, Mary- 
land, in Orange County, Virginia. She was the daughter of Francis 


1Mr. Waterman’s volume was published at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1945. See 
pp. 3-17. 

2 Miss Rountree has in her possession a typewritten record that includes what is supposed 
to be an accurate genealogy. It contains errors which probably represent faulty copying 
of old handwritten notes tracing the origins of the Mitchell and related families. 

*This family history was copied by Samuel's brother James, who got his facts from 
the family Bible. James Mitchell’s genealogical notes were published in the Vérginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, 7:76 (July, 1899). James writes, somewhat ob- 
scurely: “Grandmother's father, Colonel Samuel Pryor’s parents were from England, and 
had settled in Caroline County, Virginia.” 
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Thomas (1743-1835 ) and Grace Metcalf (1741-1829). Thomas, 
a prominent and affluent man, lived outside Frederick on his 
estate “ Montevue,” and fathered seven children. Mary Grace, 
daughter of Samuel and Eleanor, married John Hawkins Roun- 
tree.* Since the Mitchell-Rountree house has a superior style 
which may be credited to the finer plane of material comfort 
enjoyed by these families in Virginia and Maryland, the Mitchell 
forebears are alluded to briefly. 

“Montevue” was later occupied by one of Maryland’s more 
picturesque governors. He was another Francis Thomas (1799- 
1876), the son of John Thomas (1767-1849) and the grand- 
son of Francis and Grace Metcalf Thomas. The Wisconsin house 
has associations not only with the famous Thomases of “ Monte- 
vue,” but it has other ties with greatness. 

It may be well to note that there is in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, a building of considerable historical importance which 
though built of wood closely resembles the Mitchell-Rountree 
house. This is the “Rising Sun Tavern” whose builder was 
Charles, brother of George Washington. It was illustrious as a 
hostelry in the years between 1760 and 1776 when it was oper- 
ated by Hugh Weedon who was destined to win fame in the 
Revolutionary War. Like the Platteville structure, it belongs to 
the story-and-a-half type. It has its central entry, a high base- 
ment, two windows to each side of the centered door, three dormer 
windows across the sloping half-story, and prominent gable-end 
chimneys built within the body of the wall. 

In Maryland one of the oldest houses in the Tidewater region 
is “Cartagena,” on Saint Marys River, off the Potomac. Built 
probably in the early years of the eighteenth century it is the 
work of one William Hebb whose initials are prominently dis- 
played on the main front of this brick house in letters about three 
feet high, formed of black brick headers. “Cartagena,” or “ Hat- 
ton’s Corbett,” as it is now called, is a story-and-a-half house 
graced by two dormers. It has a central entry. Two windows break 
into the main front, one for each of the main rooms. The chimney 


*This family history is taken from Lawrence B. Thomas’ The Thomas Book (New 
York, 1896), 
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stacks clear the roof strongly and rise from the squat body of a 
wide gable end, reminiscent of the Mitchell-Rountree house. 

In 1780 Samuel Mitchell, a boy of sixteen, was seeing meri- 
torious service in the Revolutionary War. He was a dispatch- 
bearer for General Daniel Morgan with whom he saw action in 
the North Carolina campaigns against notorious Colonel Tarle- 
ton. In 1781 he was with Washington’s army at the surrender 
of Yorktown. He was memorable in his time for putting patriot- 
ism above profit. 

Salem, Virginia, is mentioned as the place from which the 
Samuel Mitchells started on their long trek down the Ohio River 
and on to Illinois.’ The only Salem in Virginia appears to be 
located in Fauquier County. Its name was changed to Marshall. 
Orange and Fauquier counties both show stone construction of 
story-and-a-half dwellings approximating that of the Mitchell- 
Rountree house. 

Whatever their home county may have been, when they 
reached Illinois, the Mitchells made house first of all at Lebanon. 
Then in turn they went to Belleville, Hillsboro, and finally to 
Galena. It was at Galena, Illinois, that their daughter Mary Grace 
married John Rountree, of Virginia and Kentucky ancestry, on 
August 7, 1828. And his own early dwelling in this state, ac- 
cording to the recollections of his younger contemporaries, took 
the shape of a double-log cabin known as the “ Kentucky type.” 
To students of our Southern home styles such a cabin is more 
delightfully known as the “dog-” or “possum-trot” cabin. The 
first houses built in Madison and in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, were 
modified examples of this double-log cabin construction in which 
the schedule calls for two cabins separated and connected by 
means of an open or closed central entrance hall. The Fond du 
Lac example had for its center a fine inset portico like those 
seen in the South. 

The Samuel Mitchells left Galena and came to Platteville in 
1836. Their first home was a frame house on Main Street. They 
built the buff-colored stone house which is the subject of this 


®% Miss Rountree’s typescript names Salem as the place of departure. 
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paper about 1837. Family tradition claims that they built it on a 
scale smaller than that to which they had been accustomed to in 
Virginia and Maryland since their sons and daughters had married 
and there was no need for a large dwelling. However that may 
be, the house as built can take its place with popular small Vir- 
ginia houses. In earlier history one finds that story-and-a-half 
houses were not uncommon in rural England proper. 

To begin with, there is the plan itself. In a modest way, and 
with the exception sometimes of the wing or ell that makes a 
third room on the main floor, this plan goes back to certain early 
English thatched cottages made up of two rooms with a door to 
each room. We know something about them from actual speci- 
fications left by builders working in the years around 1300.° A 
cottage like this could be divided either into hall-bower and stable 
or into hall and bower. In the latter event, stabling of the stock 
was done under a separate roof. The hall referred to here is a 
hall in the medieval sense; it was the room-of-all-work of the 
house. In seventeenth century New England it means the kitchen 
of the house. The bower was the women’s quarters and sleeping 
room. As Chaucer informs us in his Nonmnes Preestes tale: 


Ful sooty was hir bour and eek bir halle 


In the New World a development from this small cottage 
comes early to Virginia. The Adam Thoroughgood house, men- 
tioned earlier, is a good example of the change. It reminds us 
of the medieval nature of the building tradition with which the 
colonists were at home. Other examples in Virginia have been 
photographed and measured by architects associated with the Wil- 
liamsburg restoration. Related to the Mitchell-Rountree plan is 
the plan of the Tabb house in York County, Virginia, dating from 
shortly after 1700, which is made of brick because the accessibility 
and worth of local clay were early known to the settlers. Its plan 
is like the greater part of the Wisconsin house plan. A central 
entrance hall cuts all the way through from front to rear. Gable- 
end chimneys are built up within the body of the wall. The 


®The plans and elevations of these simple cottages have been published by the 
medievalist, G. G. Coulton, in his The Medieval Village (London, 1925), 99. 
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chimney comes up flush with the surface of the outer wall, and so 
the chimney breast projects deeply into each room. In the Tabb 
house this inward thrust allows wall closets to be set against the 
end wall on each side of the central fireplace. 

The Warburton house in James City County, Virginia, dates 
from around 1680. It, too, has come under the scrutiny of the 
architects of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. In plan it is like the 
Tabb house. But it calls for wall closets at both of the chimney 
ends. Brick is once more the material of construction. 

As early as 1656 John Hammond found a wood house of this 
story-and-a-half type in Virginia territory and he found it attrac- 
tive as we know from his Leah and Rachel: 


Pleasant in their building, which although for most part they are 
but one story besides the loft, and built of wood, yet contrived so de- 
lightfull, that your ordinary houses in England are not so handsome, 
for usually the rooms are large, daubed and whitelimed, glazed and 
flowered, and if not glazed windows, shutters which are made very pritty 
and convenient.? 


The Tabb, Warburton, Thoroughgood, and Mitchell-Rountree 
plans suggest the main lines of a medieval house plan mentioned 
by Sidney Oldall Addy in his Evolution of the English House, 
1898. When he examined “Kensworth” in Hertfordshire, Mr. 
Addy found a plan that called, in its own larger size of course, 
for a division of the manor into three clearly separated parts. At 
one end of this lateral spread was the medieval hall. At the other 
was the bower. Between the two came the “house.” In this 
scheme “house” means no more and no less than our central 
entrance hall. And domus, its medieval Latin tag, is shown by 
Mr. Addy to have been another name for “entrance hall” or 
“entry.” Anciently, too, in England such a centralized entry was 
called the “floor” or “threshold.” Threshold as attached to an 
English house means “ threshing-floor” because it indicates the 
floor in this central entry used for threshing. Naturally they 
built in terms of their daily life. So now when we step into the 
central entry of colonial American houses generally and the 


™C. C. Hall, ed., Narratives of Early Maryland (New York, 1910), 297-98. The 
Hammond pamphlet was published in London, 1656. 
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Mitchell-Rountree house in particular, we are moving most truly 
across the threshold. 
It is possible to show additional constructive connections of the 





























English Thatched Cottage: Elevation and Alternative Plan, ca. 1300. 
Courtesy of Professor G. G. Coulton, Cambridge, England. 








Tabb House: Plan, 1700 ff., York County, Virginia. Courtesy of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Incorporated. 

Mitchell-Rountree house with homes in Virginia. The Platteville 
house may be not unfavorably related to such dwellings of the 
story-and-a-half type as are illustrated in John W. Wayland’s 
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Historic Homes of Northern Virginia. Allowing for the inevitable 
changes in size and detail, the Wisconsin house resembles super- 
ficially the limestone retreats (O happy word in this connection! ) 
of Generals Horatio Gates and Charles Lee. Home of the former 
was “Traveler's Rest,” just one mile west of Kearneysville in 
Jefferson County, West Virginia. When the General acquired this 
property in 1763, his farm lay within the limits of Frederick 
County, Virginia. His neighbor and friend and fellow sharer in 
grief was General Lee. He lived in “ Leetown,” some six miles 
west of Charles Town, West Virginia. In its original length, 
something like one half its present spread, “ Leetown” is roughly 
like the Mitchell-Rountree house. Further illustrations in Mr. 
Wayland’s book make it clear that our house looks very much 
like the story-an-a-half wings usually attached to the central two- 
story blocks of the more ambitious dwellings in the lower Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

When it comes to the most famous of Virginia plantation homes, 
the stately mansions of the Tidewater region, it will be seen that 
their wings or separate and secondary buildings design like the 
Mitchell-Rountree structure. And in Richmond there is still a 
small stone cottage which is erroneously associated with Edgar 
Allen Poe. It is linked to the tradition from which the Platte- 
ville house comes. 

Given his varied Virginia background it is perhaps not unwise 
for us to assume that for the style and plan of this house, the 
Rev. Samuel Mitchell is chiefly responsible. His enthusiasm and 
understanding of the style of the South must have been shared by 
his Maryland wife. Construction is supposed to have been under 
the supervision of John Rountree. And the actual work is credited 
to a certain Mr. Cooper whom we can identify further only as 
the father of G. T. Cooper, with the help of an anonymous con- 
tribution to the Platteville Grant County News, May 27, 1932. 
From the same source we learn that in 1836 John Rountree sold 
forty acres of land including the two acres on which this stone 
house stands to his father-in-law for $50, with a warranty deed 
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dated October 27, 1836. Samuel Mitchell held the land until 
1852 when he sold it to William McCord for $2,100. McCord 
in 1854 sold the forty acres “including the stone house” to John 
Rountree and his wife. It ought to be mentioned in passing that 
our anonymous historian of the Grant County News saw this 
dwelling with its fireplaces (one to each of five rooms) as obvious- 
ly built in the “southern style.” 

The local historian, J. H. Lewis, writing in the Fennimore 
Times for September 28, 1927, overpraises the Mitchell-Rountree 
house a bit as a “typically southern mansion.” He feels, too, its 
“peculiarly English architecture.” He describes it as built of 
Galena limestone. The architects who surveyed and drew this 
house in 1934 for inclusion in the Wisconsin section of the His- 
toric American Buildings Survey also see the material as lime- 
stone.’ According to Ernest F. Bean, State geologist, in a verbal 
communication to this author, Galena limestone is not a true 
limestone. It must be listed as a dolomite. Wisconsin is fortunate 
in its regional variety of rock. This is why the buff-colored stone 
used in the Platteville house has been carefully identified. 

It was the belief of the architects who prepared this house for 
the Historic American Buildings Survey that it was much more 
closely in harmony with Virginia ideas of comfort than one would 
guess even at the present time when so much else about the house 
reflects the spirit and letter of the South. According to their 
written report as deposited in the Library of Congress, an inde- 
pendent kitchen building once stood about fifty feet north of the 
house. And they report Negro servants’ cabins placed another 
hundred feet farther back. 

The dining room ell is thought of in this record as joined by 
means of a covered flagstone walk (a part of which still remains), 
to this isolated kitchen. We are asked to believe that Negro 
servants, in the manner of those employed at Mount Vernon 


8 Ernest R. Buckley, another State geologist, made a report on the Building and Orna- 
mental Stones of Wisconsin, 1898. We writes that when the rock is essentially pure 
calcium carbonate, it must be classed as limestone. If it is composed in the main of 
calcium-magnesium carbonate, it is dolomite. Another kind of mixture produced dolomitic 
Of magnesian limestone. 
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and elsewhere in the South, carried foods over this walk from 
kitchen to dining room for the gustatory edification of all con- 
cerned. And we are told that these platters and dishes were intro- 
duced into the dining room ell through an opening cut in the 
wall. Unfortunately for these hard-working and reliable architects 
and much to my own confusion and chagrin, Miss Laura Rountree 
is positive that this covered walk, ceremonial service, and independ- 
ent kitchen are purest fiction. The writer knows of no physical 
evidence to support the architects’ point of view. We must let 
Miss Rountree have her say because her affection for, and under- 
standing of, this house are greater than that of the rest of us put 
together. Yet it must be said for those who made the survey 
that they are hardly the men who would have spun their recon- 
struction out of thin air. They must have had sound reason for 
seeing the situation as they did. 

As it stands, the dining room would make an ideal kitchen 
were it not for the unbearable heat that went with cooking in 
open fireplaces in the warmer seasons. Perhaps this ell was only 
the winter kitchen. Fireplace heat forced many earlier colonists 
and settlers, no matter their origins or location, to do their sum- 
mer cooking in kitchens placed at a comfortable distance from 
the house. Summer kitchens in separate buildings are definitely 
not limited to the South. They were to be found among the Dutch 
of New York. They appear in New England. Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans found a place for them. And the wife of the homesteader 
on the Middle Western and Far Western frontier often did her 
cooking on hot days over an open fire a little away from the 
threshold of her rude cabin. 

The walls of the house are laid up in thick lime bond in random- 
width, unevenly-coursed blocks of rough-dressed, buff-colored dolo- 
mite. Exterior corners and the wall next to the central extrance 
are reenforced with quoins of the same material. These are larger- 
sized stones. They are placed in what approximates vertical and 
horizontal alternation in loose equivalents of old English practice 
which may go back to Saxon construction in wood. Rough-faced 
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stone sills and caps are very boldly projected from the wall to 
mark and secure the base and head of the set-in pine window 
frames. All external wood trim including the blinds is pine. It is 
remarkable for the consistency with which it is kept in scale as a 
decorous complement to the stone. A solid plate ties the stone 
wall to the slight eave that is shaped with a classically profiled 
cornice board and bed moulding. The lowest member of the 
cornice trim rests securely as a pure white band on the tops of 
the stone window lintels. All of this detail is calculated in ad- 
vance. There is nothing makeshift about it. It suggests nothing 
of the structural crudities we sometimes expect on the frontier. 
It is worthy of Virginia itself. 

The flat surface purities of this wood are in excellent contrast 
with the rough-textured walls of stone. Framing of the main 
entrance door is unusual because it calls for no sidelights. The 
door is topped with a transom window of five lights. These 
lights and the sunk panels of the double door echo the correct 
smallness of the windows and dormers with their twelve lights. 

The house is very favorably situated on a prepared terrace or 
flattened knoll about sixty feet above the Lancaster Road. It 
faces south. Its walls vary in thickness from 18 to 24 inches. The 
exterior was covered in 1861 with a brown stucco which was 
raked to look like regularly coursed ashlars. Whatever the in- 
terior finish of these walls may have been, it must have been 
improperly doné or deteriorated through the action of time. At 
any rate Miss Rountree reports considerable “sweating” of the 
stone and staining of the wall. This fault has been checked and 
apparently eliminated with the help of our more scientific modern 
finishes and paints. 

The thickness of the stone wall helps, nevertheless, to keep the 
house comfortably cool in summer and warm in winter. The 
Superior position of the house on its knoll cooperates with open 
hall doors to send cooling currents through it like those which 
are so welcome in Virginia. All of the interior trim in the major 
items is pine, enameled ivory. Both floors are of random width 
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ash plank, sawn. Floor boards are from 4 to 12 inches wide. 
Stair treads in the hall are ash. The risers are pine. Long, inch- 
square sticks of maple are the balusters. They have only their 
slenderness as decoration. Maple is also used for the moulded 
handrail and slender vase-shaped newel post. This newel joins to 
handrail by wooden pegs. The hall on the first floor is 7 feet, 
914 inches wide while the hall above is about 12 feet. In this 
size the central hall makes a comfortable division in a house the 
overall length of which across the front is 46 feet, 2 inches. 

The double-door of entry opens directly on the hall. As we 
enter, the stairs are to the left and rear. The ascent starts at the 
farther end. The enclosed stair block is covered with horizontal 
sheathing of pine boards. Its front has a door opening to the 
cellar stairs. This cellar is a most welcome surprise. It is dug 
under only the two front rooms and hall. When we examined it, 
a thaw had set in with considerable melting of snow. But the 
cellar was dry and wholesome. Area windows in the gable ends 
give tolerable light and ventilation. And the long run of joists 
placed from front to rear as support for the main floor is an ideal 
of what joist construction should be. I was unable to determine 
of what wood they are made. And it is idle to guess. I had no 
rule with me to measure them by. In their years of service these 
good 2 by 8’s have hardened into something as fused and in- 
destructible as iron. They are still in prime condition. Because 
this house is so skillfully placed in relation to gfade and ground 
levels, the cellar, unbroken by any partitions, remains a healthy 
and pure space. Its construction is further earnest of the building 
integrity of the frontier. Originally the cellar had an earth floor. 
I looked in vain over the end walls for some sign that a fire- 
place was once broken into them. We looked for such evidence 
of a cellar fireplace because it would have argued the use of at 
least part of the cellar as a kitchen. Finding no such indication, 
we take the present dining room ell with its own massive fire- 
place, in size the most imposing in the house, for the original 
combination kitchen and dining room. 

As we enter the house a pine door on the left leads to the 
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most fully developed architectural interior here. It is the living 
room; it approximates a 15-foot square. The fireplace wall is 
to the west. It marks the most handsomely finished decorative 
sequence to be found in the house. The fireplace has a stone- 
flagged hearth. For its opening there is a mildly classic surround. 
There is no overmantel. The trim stops with a mantel shelf 
brought forward some six inches as finish to a full entablature. 
The pilasters framing the fireplace opening are too shallow and 
quite ordinary in silhouette. They are made from thin pine 
boards in a vague recollection of what such pilasters used to be. 
In this shape and depth they do not count as strongly in the com- 
position as they should. Smaller details of this frame are better 
done. The west wall is finished to each side of the fireplace and 
from floor to ceiling with two closets or cupboards of very use- 
ful, generous depth. 

From this living room we go to the door in the north wall 
opening on the dining room ell. The ell is two steps down from 
the level of the living room. In England and in the American 
colonies generally this difference in floor levels originally meant 
that the one part of the house was built later than the other. 
But it soon became the practice to build immediately rooms at 
more than one level. When differences in floor level exist, we 
get a satisfying addition to the esthetic pleasures of the house. 
The change brought about in the “feel” of a home is all on the 
side of charm. To this truth Frank Lloyd Wright could testify. 
Never in his long career has he been willing to do without a 
variety of levels and heights. They make for a fine change of 
pace, creating pleasant rhythms for the house. 

It is plain from the wall construction of the ell that it has 
always been part of this house. Incidentally a piece of furniture 
preserved in this ell should interest readers who know something 
of the style phases in the nineteenth century which bring from 
the East furniture fashions most wonderfully out of keeping with 
the log cabins that received them. In this dining room is what 
I should call a console-bureau. Miss Rountree says that it was 
once part of the furnishings in the John Rountree log cabin. 
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What is so remarkable, you wonder, about this relic of the past? 
Simply this. It is a perfect example of the furniture illustrated 
in what students of American style know to be the first “ completely 
illustrated furniture style book” ever published in the United 
States. The book in question dates from 1840. It was published 
in Baltimore. It is titled The Cabinet Makers’ Assistant. Its some- 
what immodest aim was figuratively “to embrace the most modern 
style of cabinet furniture.” John Hall, architect and draughtsman, 
was its author. Unkind critics, too, used to feeding on the attrac- 
tions of Chippendale and Sheraton will try to convince you that all 
furniture based on Hall’s models “shrieks its own azony to all 
observers.” What Hall is responsible for in his designs seems to 
me to be a vulgarization of the French Empire style, German 
Biedermeyer, and perhaps a misreading of some of the heavier 
aspects of American Duncan Phyfe style. Whatever the origins 
of this Mitchell-Rountree bureau (and it may well have come 
from other sources of style), the fact remains that furniture like 
this will also be found in such early Wisconsin buildings as Fort 
Howard hospital in Green Bay and the Dousman house (Villa 
Louis) in Prairie du Chien. From the point of view of style this 
furniture is in its better pieces not bad at all, once one grows 
accustomed to its robust swells and contours. Like the pioneer 
who anchored it in his home, it was hard to budge and was ob- 
viously made to last to eternity. At its worst, it is only fair to 
say, this furniture has as little character as a woman in slacks. 

The parlor is the room on the right of the hall. Except for 
the absence of wall closets it matches the living room. Its win- 
dows, framed as they are close to the exterior surface of the 
wall, show deep reveals and end in a deep shelf. The scale of the 
thinly-muntined lights being so small and their design being so 
strictly conceived, we experience a paradoxical esthetic effect: the 
visitor is charmed by the pervading domesticity of these small 
lights and he is pleased by the chaste style which joins them 
rationally to the rest of the room. The chimney block stands 
out from the central part of the gable wall. On the long walls 
to front and rear the windows are let into the wall with equal 
depth. The contrast is pleasant. 
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Wall treatment in the parlor follows the usual practice in this 
house. The pine trim is limited to a base board with a quarter- 
round. And there is a hardly perceptible moulding strip serving 
as cornice. Paint covers the rest of the wall. The fireplaces 
have been boarded up, but their quality is apparent in the draw- 
ings made for the survey. In this matter of fireplaces our Wis- 
consin house has a great deal more than many of its type. The 
number of fireplaces as well as their design reflects a life of 
more than ordinary comforts. Usually in these constructions bed- 
rooms had no other system of heating than some Good Samaritan’s 
warming pans. Here each bedroom has a fireplace. Changes dating 
from 1894 added a third bedroom directly over the ell at a level 
lower than that of the front bedrooms, and also broke a double 
dormer over the rear slope of the original bedroom to the right. 

Dormers call to mind the three which punctuate the front half- 
story. Each of these is framed in the classic language of the Vir- 
ginia eighteenth century. Each has a full pedimented head. So 
that a structure which once crowned the temples of the Greeks 
now enlivens a useful window on the frontier. These dormers are 
little masterpieces of the joinet’s art. There are none finer in 
Wisconsin. 

Taken as a whole the Mitchell-Rountree house is in good con- 
dition. There has been considerable deterioration of the stone, 
and this is especially true in the lower reaches of the gable ends. 
This stone weathers badly without protection. And it has to be 
bedded as in quarry if it is to last as this stone has lasted. At 
the present time the dwelling, which has never been exposed to 
central heating, is warmed by an old-fashioned stove placed in the 
living room. This room is Miss Rountree’s pleasant refuge over 
the winter months. After a visit with her, one gathers that her 
heart's desire would be realized if there were perpetual summer 
in Wisconsin. She feels that in the summer season the beauty of 
her home matches nature’s. This house and its occupant remind 
us that in the United States beauty has always been synonymous 
with character. 











The First Newspaperman in Oshkosh 


By RICHARD N. CURRENT 


OT EVERYONE going west in 1849 headed for California. 
Thousands from Eastern states and foreign lands went 
to Wisconsin. Hundreds of these stopped in the raw 

but up-and-coming frontier village of Oshkosh at the debouch- 
ment of the upper Fox River into Lake Winnebago. The first 
settlers there had come in 1836; their settlement became a village 
ten years later; but, though it was made the county seat, it grew 
very slowly until 1849. Then its great expansion began. In 
February a curious villager counted a population of 486 but could 
not keep up with the many new families arriving every day. In 
September another census taker found 1,032 inhabitants, and his 
enumeration, too, was soon hopelessly out of date. These Oshkosh 
Forty-niners sloshed about in muddy streets and cursed the high 
price of provisions but got to work and quickly produced the 
rudiments of material civilization. Before the year was out, they 
could point to a surprising number of new stores, mills, shops, 
and offices of professional men. And they could boast a prosper- 
ing newspaper that many of them could claim as peculiarly their 
own." 

Its founder and editor, James Densmore, was one of the recent 
arrivals. This soldier of fortune, already an experienced peddler, 
was to have a varied and interesting career as journalist, oilman, 
and patent attorney, and finally as promoter of the world’s first 
successful typewriter. 





PROFESSOR RICHARD N. CURRENT is a member of the history staff of 
Lawrence College. In this article he tells of the early journalistic career 
of James Densmore, who is known especially for his promotion of the 
typewriter. 

1On early Oshkosh see O. H. Harris, Biographical and Statistical History of the City 
of Oshkosh, Winnebago County Wisconsin: Its Early History, Progress and Present Con- 


dition (Oshkosh, 1867), 35-37; and Richard J. Harney, History of Winnebago County, 
Wisconsin (Oshkosh, 1880), 137-38. 
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JAMES DENSMORE was born on February 3, 1820, at Moscow, 
in western New York. His father, a veteran of the War of 
1812, was a millwright and an inventor, who at one time devised 
a lathe for turning wooden bowls and at another time built a 
factory in Canada for making wooden pails. In Rochester father 
and son were in demand as professional snare drummers on “ gen- 
eral training days” when militiamen turned out for their annual 
drill.2 The son also contributed to the family income in other 
ways. When only ten, he earned several dollars making and 
selling clothespins. As a youth he continued to make or buy 
woodenware and to peddle it through the countryside around 
Rochester. In 1834 the family moved to Pennsylvania and on 
New Year’s Day, 1836, established themselves on land they had 
bought on credit in the town of Woodcock, near Meadville. The 
rapids on Woodcock Creek offered abundant water power, 
and the hills about were covered with good cucumber trees. Here 
the elder Densmore set up his lathes and began to manufacture 
bowls. His son James, by now an experienced and forceful ped- 
dler, traveled about selling the ware to get a living for the family.* 

When James reached the age of eighteen, the family had 
grown to include seven children, the youngest not yet a year old. 
James bore much of the responsibility of caring for his brothers 
and sisters. The neighbors in Woodcock thought him lazy,* yet 
he worked hard when he worked at all. He had the physical 
limitations of an adolescent. In later years, as a powerful man 
weighing about 300 pounds, he once paused to recall that earlier 
time. “Although tall, I was the slimmest, lightest boy of my 
age anywhere to be found,” he reminisced. “I know that at 
eighteen, down at Dickson’s Mill, with my cap, heavy boots, muf- 


? Murat Compton, Family Record of James Compton (n.p., 1901), 29-30. 

® James to Amos Densmore, Dec. 29, 1883, in the Densmore Collection. 

All letters noted in the following footnotes are in the Densmore Collection. This valu- 
able collection of manuscripts and early typescripts, including more than a thousand letters of 
C. Latham Sholes and James Densmore, is in the possession of Clint Densmore and Miss 
Priscilla Densmore of Marquette, Michigan. The author is deeply indebted to Miss Densmore 
for opening the collection to him and for extending many additional courtesies. 

* James to Amos Densmore, April 22, 1878. 
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fler, mittens, and overcoat on I weighed only 118 pounds! ”® The 
experiences of this tall, thin young man as virtually the head of 
a sizeable family no doubt helped to account for the strenuous 
and imperious ways that afterwards characterized him. 

Busy as he was with his duties at home, young Densmore had 
little time for formal education. He quit school at the age of 
fourteen; when he was twenty-one, he managed to attend Al- 
legheny College at Meadville for five months.® At school and 
college he often showed his strong-mindedness, his dissenting 
and argumentative habits, and his reforming spirit. For instance, 
he afterwards wrote, using the editorial “we”: 

We remember the first school that we ever attended, of spelling Seth 
s-e-eth, Seth. The school mistress told us there was no such letter 
as eth. We thought that we knew that there was, and so pertinaciously 
did we insist that there was, that we got a nice ferruling for our pains, 
and with our hands pounded to a jelly, we always remembered to spell 


it s-e-t-h. But it set us to thinking. If there was not such a letter as 
eth, there ought to be, and so on round. 


Densmore continued to think occasionally about this problem 
and, as a college student, devised an alphabet of forty characters 
and presented it to the members of the faculty for their consider- 
ation. They ignored it. This rebuff, and the effort of the Al- 
legheny authorities to enforce strict rules of student conduct, led 
Densmore to conclude that “collegiate institutions” were “ gen- 
erally narrow and bigoted,” confined to “an old, beaten track,” 
and opposed to every new thing and all progress.’ The independent 
study of law, which he later took up, was undoubtedly more to 
his liking. 

He completed his legal studies and was admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania bar on April 18, 1848. The next day the brand-new 
lawyer, then twenty-eight years old, mounted a wagon and set out 
for Pittsburgh, a hundred miles away. The previous fall he and 
his father had sent a great many wooden bowls to Pittsburgh and 
stored them there; later one of his younger brothers had gone 
down to sell them but had come back without a dollar to show 


5 James to Amos Densmore, Dec. 29, 1883. 
® Compton, Family Record of James Compton, 30. 
tOshkosh True Democrat, Aug. 10, 1849; Oshkosh Democrat, Sept. 26, 1851. 
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for his efforts. James, taking an additional load of bowls with 
him, now undertook to succeed where his brother had failed. 
Peddling bowls at every stop, he drove up and down the Mon- 
ongahela and Youghiogheny valleys and back and forth in the 
Pittsburgh area for three months. When he returned at the end 
of July, he brought back enough money, after paying all the 
expenses of maintaining himself and his team, to reimburse the 
home shop handsomely and leave a thousand dollars over.’ It 
was a triumph of salesmanship. 

In August Densmore went to Buffalo and was a spectator at 
the Free Soil Democratic Convention that nominated ex-President 
Van Buren. Having been reared as a radical Democrat, a “ Loco- 
foco,’ Densmore disliked the “wire-workers of the conservative 
faction” in his county and town. At Buffalo he observed the 
creation of a new party to which he could give his enthusiastic 
support. As a free trader he dissented from the party’s tariff 
resolution, but he heartily approved the rest of its principles and 
especially the main one of shutting slavery out of the territories. 
He became a Free Soiler on the spot.® 

On September 1, in Meadville, he married."° He might have 
made his home there and tried his luck as a lawyer but he had 
other ideas. “The society of the land of our infancy and youth,” 
he wrote soon afterward, “has...all the conservative and pre- 
scribed notions that long and wneventful association is sure to 
retain. We had thoughts that we dare{d] not utter; feelings that 
we dare[d} not evince.” 1" He felt stifled. Somewhere in the new 
and growing settlements on the frontier, he thought, he would be 
freer, less closely bound by tradition. And so he began to pre- 
pare for a trip to the West. With some of the profits from his 
summer’s labor he bought a trunk and some clothes to put in it. 


He took $40 in cash and, in October, 1848, started with his 
bride for Wisconsin.?” 


8 James to Amos Densmore, Dec. 29, 1883. 

* Oshkosh True Democrat, Feb. 9, 1849. 

% Compton, Family Record of James Compton, 29. 
4 Oshkosh True Democrat, Feb. 9, 1849. 

12 James to Amos Densmore, Dec. 29, 1883. 
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AFTER LANDING IN MILWAUKEE, shortly before election day, 
1848, Densmore went on to Oshkosh, “because it was then on 
the verge of the settlement.” His observations there convinced 
him that the place offered a fine opportunity for the publisher of 
a newspaper. His lack of experience, equipment, and money did 
not deter him. Soon he found a partner, E. A. Cooley, who was 
an experienced printer. He was confident that after the elections 
he could get a press and types cheaply from some party journalist 
who had no further use for them. In Walworth County—where 
one of his brothers had previously settled—he ran upon just the 
sort of “broken down establishment” he was looking for. He 
bought it on credit.** In Oshkosh some of the businessmen who 
were interested in getting a home paper advanced money for 
necessary materials and agreed to accept subscriptions and job 
printing in payment.’* 

The first number of Densmore’s weekly, the Oshkosh True 
Democrat, appeared on Friday, February 9, 1849, less than a 
week after his twenty-ninth birthday. The youthful editor’s man- 
ner was rather colloquial and crotchety even for that age of 
personal journalism. He greeted his new readers thus: 

We know that young ladies are not ashamed to go to a ball in a half 
covering of their bodies that is only a mockery, their arms quite and 
their bosoms almost entirely bare, and there to loll around hanging upon 
the necks and laying [sic] in the arms of their beaus; but if a stranger 
gentleman should presume to speak to them without the assistance of a 
go-between, a somebody to tell who somebody is,...—oh, horror! We 
know that young gentlemen, famous among their fellows for invading 
orchards and melon fields in the night time, and over-setting people's 
out-houses and destroying their gardens, will enter a stranger company 
with a dogged silence which they assume for bashfulness, and sit with 
their hands in their pockets and their hats between their knees, unless 


there is a parrot to announce their irruption with “Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Smith.” ... 

But editors are happily exempt from all this tom-foolery. They are 
of a kind of mushroom origin—spring up full blown without any body’s 
knowing whence they come.—And being thus unacquainted even with 
the parrot, they have to make their own acquaintances and themselves 
tell folks who they are.... 


343 Oshkosh Democrat, March 7, 1851. 
1% Harney, Winnebago County, 190. 
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So, neighbor, here’s our fist, with a hearty good will to you all. It isn’t 
any of your puny fists that won’t stand a good squeeze. We like a hearty. 
warm grasp; it tells of good feeling under the jacket.... 


Quite frankly Densmore told the “ good people of Winnebago” 
why he had come among them: “ The first motive that impelled us 
was self—we came to get rich.” But he went on to explain that 
self-interest would induce him to make as good a paper as he 
possibly could and to promote the well-being of his adopted state 
and county in every way that he conceivably might.” 

For the first several months he found it a struggle even to get 
out an issue every week, to say nothing of making a fortune. He 
was himself supposed to handle the editorial and business aspects 
of the enterprise and his associate the mechanical part, but in 
practice it proved impossible to maintain any neat division of labor. 
Soon he was working from dawn to midnight at all kinds of 
tasks. He buttonholed subscribers for the paper and customers 
for advertising space and job printing; kept accounts and col- 
lected bills; wrote editorials, news stories, and advertising copy; 
read proof, helped operate the press, and learned to set type; and, 
besides all that, performed such chores as tidying up the office 
and cutting wood for the stove. One week he failed to get out a 
paper because of the extreme cold (the Democrat building was 
far from being weather-tight); another week, because of the ill- 
ness of his partner; and another, because of the sudden departure 
of his hired boy. But the paper usually came out when due, and 
at the end of the first year Densmore could boast: “ Our circulation 
is now over 800, our job and advertising patronage the most 
flattering.” ** During 1849 some fifty different individuals and 
firms advertised at least once in the Democrat and many of them 
repeatedly.’* Not all customers paid promptly, though the paper 
announced to subscribers that its price was “$1.50 Per Annum, 
in Advance.” Nevertheless, Densmore was making a living. 


%* Oshkosh True Democrat, Feb. 9, 1849. 
16 Tbid., July 6, 1849; Oshkosh Democrat, March 7, 1851. 


17See Harney, Winnebago County, 139, for a classified list of individuals and firms 
advertising in the Democrat in 1849. 
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He was also serving the people, according to his lights. From 
the beginning his paper carried the pledge of its mission in large 
type near the top of the first page: “Devoted to the Discussion 
of Every Thing Relating to the Public Good &c.” (Eventually 
he dropped the equivocal “ &c.”) In keeping with this aim the 
Democrat agitated for material improvements of all kinds and 
proudly kept a record of local and regional progress. It congratu- 
lated its readers on their good sense in coming to Wisconsin. Of 
the Forty-niners who chose California instead, Densmore wrote: 
“This California business is an awful affair. Thousands on thou- 
sands of people on the Plains, dying of hardship and cholera, 
wagons abandoned and property of every description strewn along 
the road, and a squally future ahead.” But if the Democrat seemed 
full of the modern “booster” spirit, there was nevertheless a 
difference, for Densmore would have agreed with only half of the 
slogan, “Boost, Don’t Knock.” He knocked too. He did not 
hesitate to point out the shortcomings of Oshkosh, such as its 
uncared-for streets and its occasional long spells of dark, cold, 
wet, intolerable weather.'® 

The clamorous editor gave his support to cultural as well as 
material improvement. From time to time, for example, he re- 
ported the progress of Lawrence University, newly established at 
Appleton, twenty miles to the north. He courteously agreed to 
give the University some free advertisement by publishing items 
from its catalog. But, remembering his dislike of the student 
regulations at Allegheny College, he could not help denouncing 
the equally strict Lawrence by-laws. Occasionally he ventured into 
the field of music appreciation and criticism, as when he wrote of 
one Oshkosh event: “The German concert, Wednesday evening, 
went off to the satisfaction of all who were present. Mrs. Andrea 
sang ‘The Ship on Fire’ with exceeding taste and beauty.” ? 

The various reforms to which Densmore committed the Demo- 
crat reflected closely his own likes and dislikes. He gave his approval 


18Qshkosh True Democrat, Aug. 31, 1849; Oshkosh Democrat, Sept. 6, 1850 and 
May 30, 1851. 
19 Ibid., Feb. 7 and Sept. 26, 1851. 
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to the Pitman system of “phonetipy,” which embraced an en- 
larged and improved alphabet similar to his own earlier proposal. 
He demanded free postage as well as free schools. He favored 
labor unions and was glad to see that public hostility to them 
was beginning to abate. Credit, he said, was a curse instead of a 
blessing, and the refusal to pay debts should not be considered 
a crime. Having had his own carriage horse badly frightened 
after a wedding, he attacked the “barbarous and outrageous cus- 
tom” of the charivari. He encouraged the temperance movement 
and thought the Maine Liquor Law desirable for Wisconsin. There 
were two other causes that he adhered to privately but did not 
insist upon publicly—vegetarianism and opposition to patent medi- 
cines. His vegetarianism caused him to recommend a new meat 
market, advertising in the Democrat, only to the “carnivorously 
inclined” among his readers. His aversion to patent medicines led 
him to apologize for accepting, though not to reject, advertise- 
ments of bottled cure-alls.”° 

In politics the Democrat at first devoted itself to the cause of 
“free soil.” It urged the “importance of the Wilmot Proviso,” 
praised the Free Soil party of the North, and supported the “ Free 
Democratic organization” in Wisconsin. But before the end of 
the first year, its editor swung over to the regular Democrats; or, 
as he would have preferred to say, the regular Democrats swung 
over to him. “So long as the Democratic Party shall sustain the 
position it assumed at the last State Convention,” Densmore de- 
clared on February 15, 1850, “we...will be with it.” In keep- 
ing with this policy the name of the paper was changed before 
long from the Oshkosh True Democrat to the more conformist 
Oshkosh Democrat. Though the editor announced that the paper 
would henceforth be independent in politics, Free Democrats be- 
rated him for surrendering to Democratic conservatism, to 
“Hunkerism.” Densmore replied that Wisconsin’s Free Soil 
Democrats were bigoted. He did not, however, abandon his free 


2 Oshkosh True Democrat, July 6, Aug. 10, and Dec. 28, 1849; Oshkosh Democrat, 
Nov. 15, 1850, Dec. 19, 1851, Jan. 9 and Dec. 31, 1852; Harney, Winnebago County, 
142, 
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soil principles. Returning from a visit to Pennsylvania in the fall 
of 1852, he made a pilgrimage to the Ohio home of John P. 
Hale, then the Free Soil candidate for the presidency. In Febru- 
ary, 1853, he attended a Free Democratic Convention in Madison 
as a sympathetic reporter of its proceedings.”* 

Politics stirred the publisher of the Democrat not only because 
of his party principles but also because of his business interests. 
He was out to make money, and there was money to be made 
from job printing at election time, though it required strenuous 
effort. Long afterward he recalled: 

In Wisconsin, I got the reputation of being by all odds the most in- 
dustrious person in the profession—and I deserved it. Not infrequently, 
I worked many days at a time eighteen to twenty-one hours a day. Once 
at Oshkosh I worked eight days, and did not sleep over two and a half 
to three hours during any twenty-four. I out-worked and exhausted 
every one else about the office.... We did all our regular work, and | 


made three hundred dollars in cash extra during those eight days. We 
printed 52,000 election tickets! 2? 


Through hard work and extreme exertion Densmore prospered. 
“We have paid for our establishment,” he said after two years 
with the Democrat, “and have a shanty to live in, on a spot of 
ground here courteously called a ‘lot.’”** But he was beginning 
to feel that he was gaining, if not the whole world, at least a part 
of it at the expense of his soul. At the end of the third year he 
confided to his readers with his usual candor: 


For the first year we published truly a frank and independent paper. 
But it was not popular, and was not supported, as we vainly expected 
such a paper would be. It was pretty generally denounced on all sides, 
and necessity compelled us to change our tactics. Since then we have 
put into the paper less of our own earnest convictions, more of in- 
different, twaddling matter, have been more tolerant of what we deem 
error and wrong. The paper is in consequence more popular, subscribers 
are more numerous, our profits are larger....The learning thus taught 
us is profitable, but it is not inspiring; it does not elevate the soul. 


In these three years the village of Oshkosh and the county of 
Winnebago had tripled in size and, according to Densmore, had 


21 Oshkosh True Democrat, Feb. 9, 1849; Oshkosh Democrat, Oct. 31, 1851, Jan. 16, 
Oct. 22, and Dec. 17, 1852, Jan. 1 and Feb. 4, 1853. 

22 James to Amos Densmore, April 22, 1878. 

28 Oshkosh Democrat, Feb. 7, 1851. 
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“increased proportionately in culture and permanent improve- 
ments.” However, though the Democrat was doing a good busi- 
ness, its circulation had not increased proportionately. As com- 
pared with the 800 subscribers in February, 1850, there were still 
only 1,100 in February, 1852.74 

While Densmore was editing the Democrat, several other papers 
arose in Oshkosh to compete with it for subscribers, but only one 
of these succeeded in establishing itself on a profitable and per- 
manent basis. In the fall of 1849 the village’s second paper, the 
Winnebago Telegraph, made its appearance. The proprietor soon 
sold it, and the new owners moved its equipment to Appleton, 
only to see it entirely destroyed by fire on the night of its arrival. 
In August, 1850, the local Whigs started the Oshkosh Delegate. 
Its publisher put out a few issues, then sold it; it changed hands 
several times and finally was removed to Fond du Lac. In May, 
1852, a German newspaper, the Anzeiger des Nordwesterns, be- 
gan publication, but after two years it too migrated, to Sioux City, 
Iowa. In June, 1852, J. H. McAvoy founded the Oshkosh Cowrier, 
the first strong and lasting rival of the Democrat. Eventually both 
the Democrat and the Courier were merged in the Northwestern, 
which is still being published.” Thus Densmore’s original venture 
has had a continuous history from 1849 to the present day. 

Densmore himself, however, left Oshkosh for good in 1853, 
after various changes in his publishing partnership. Earlier, in 
1850, he had said good-bye to the Democrat upon hearing a 
“louder call” elsewhere, but after a few months in Milwaukee 
he returned, bought out his partner, E. A. Cooley, and became 
the sole proprietor. In 1852 he acquired a new partner, George 
Burnside, and announced that the firm of George Burnside and 
Company would thereafter publish the Democrat. Burnside was 
to “take the principal charge of conducting the office.” Having 
more time and freedom now, Densmore made frequent trips about 
the State and sent back letters and signed articles which were 
much like the “columns” of a later day. Early in 1853 he was 


24 Ibid., Feb. 27, 1852. 
% Harney, Winnebago County, 190-93. 
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in Madison, reporting the activities of the Legislature, the proceed- 
ings of a Free Democratic gathering, and the deliberations of an 
editors’ convention in which he was also taking an active and 
conspicuous part.”® In the capital he had an opportunity to talk 
with a like-minded editor and legislator from Kenosha, Christopher 
Latham Sholes. According to one account, more colorful than 
reliable, Sholes first saw Densmore “one bitter night in mid- 
winter,” when Sholes and some other legislators “had gathered 
close about the red-hot stove of a tavern at the Capital.” Suddenly 
“there burst into the room a heavy, snow-covered man whose 
conspicuous feature was a long and tangled beard that now hung, 
like his bushy eyebrows, with icicles.” He “quarreled with the 
landlord over the price of a bed” and then “demanded room at 
the stove and appeared to be extremely irritable.” This was Dens- 
more. His “large, cumbersome body and hairy, red face seemed 
in harmony with his irritable manner and temper.” Sholes “ took 
an instant dislike to the man.” ** This account gives an exagger- 
ated but generally accurate impression of Densmore: he himself 
always recognized that one of his greatest personal shortcomings 
was his quarrelsomeness, his difficulty in getting along with people. 
But to say that Sholes disliked him from the start is quite wrong. 
In fact Sholes soon agreed to accept him as his partner in the 
publication of his own newspaper, the Kenosha Telegraph. So on 
April 1, 1853, Densmore quit the Oshkosh Democrat.”*® 

For about a year, in 1854, Densmore acted as business manager 
for the Kenosha Telegraph, which Sholes edited. Densmore bought 
the Walworth County Independent in 1855, changed its name to 
Elkhorn Independent, and published it until 1857. Then he sold 
it and gave up journalism as a career.”® Later he summed up his 


2® Oshkosh True Democrat, Feb. 15, 1850; Oshkosh Democrat, May 31, 1850; July 2, 
Oct. 8 and 15, 1852, and Jan. 28, 1853. 

2™ Milo M. Quaife, ed., Henry W. Roby’s Story of the Invention of the Typewriter 
(Menasha, Wisconsin, 1925), 35-36. Roby quotes “‘a writer in a Brooklyn news- 
paper "’ but does not identify either the writer or the paper. 

28 Harney, Winnebago County, 190. In refutation of the assertion that Sholes disliked 
Densmore from the beginning, it may be noted that Sholes wrote over twenty years later: 
“I have known James a great while, have done much business with him and have always 
had the utmost confidence in his integrity." Sholes to Amos Densmore, June 19, 1876. 

2 Quaife, Invention of the Typewriter, 34; Compton, Family Record of James Compton, 
30; A. T. Griswold, comp., Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper Files im the Library 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (2d ed., Madison, 1911), 323, 346. 
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eight years of newspaper experience in Wisconsin by saying: “I 
started at Oshkosh, succeeded eminently, and threw it all away. 
I started again at Kenosha and Elkhorn, succeeded beyond my hopes, 
got more and threw it all away.” °° He departed from Wisconsin 
without the fortune he had come to get but he had added tc 
the vigor and picturesqueness of early journalism in the State. 


THE GREATEST historical significance of Densmore’s connection 
with the Oshkosh Democrat lies in the fact that it provided him 
an Opportunity to meet Christopher Latham Sholes. This ac- 
quaintanceship was eventually to give the world its first practical 
typewriter and, incidentally, to give Densmore the fortune he 
sought. But these results were not immediately forthcoming. 

After leaving Wisconsin Densmore spent a few years in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Meanwhile, in the vicinity of his western Penn- 
sylvania home, oil was struck, the nation’s first oil boom got under 
way, and his brothers went into the petroleum business. So he 
returned to Pennsylvania during the Civil War and joined his 
brothers in the operation of their wells. After the war, along 
with his brother Amos and G. W. N. Yost, he secured various 
patents on railroad tank-cars for transporting oil. He engaged 
in the oil-shipping business for a while. Then he went to work 
as a patent attorney for Yost, who opened a farm-implement fac- 
tory at Corry, Pennsylvania. In these various occupations Dens- 
more made and lost a good deal of money but managed to hang 
on to several thousand dollars.* He was ready, in 1867, to listen 
to suggestions of profitable ways to invest what he had accumu- 
lated. 

A letter that came to Densmore from Milwaukee in Septem- 
ber, 1867, aroused an immediate and excited response. The letter 
was something entirely new to him: it was typewritten. In it 
Sholes told of the “ print-writing machine” he and his associates, 
Samuel W. Soule and Carlos Glidden, has just invented. They 


% James to Amos and Emmett Densmore, Nov. 30, 1862. 
%1The information in this paragraph is derived from many letters in the Densmore 
Collection, but especially from the letter of James Densmore to Sholes, Nov. 6, 1884 
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needed money to get their machine manufactured and introduced 
into general use. Could Densmore help them? He replied by 
return mail. Though he had not even seen their device, he eagerly 
offered to buy an interest in it and in two months came to satis- 
factory terms with the inventors.** From the day he received 
Sholes’s typewritten letter to the day he died, he was to think 
and dream of almost nothing except the development and sale of 
the typewriter. 

When in March, 1868, he joined the inventors in Milwaukee, 
he discovered that their machine was as yet crude, cumbersome, 
and impractical. They had only begun, not completed as they sup- 
posed, the perfection of the typewriter to the point where it could 
be commercially produced. Assuming leadership of the enterprise 
Densmore with stubborn optimism drove it forward to success. 
He invested money (a total of $13,000 as he later estimated). He 
got patents. He set standards, provided much-needed criticism, 
and offered suggestions for mechanical improvements. He coined 
the apt name, “typewriters.”** He helped to co-ordinate the 
efforts of several inventors—Sholes, Soule, Glidden, their machin- 
ist Matthias H. Schwalbach, and others. He handled the business 
affairs of the group and finally, in 1873, with the aid of Yost, 
induced E. Remington and Sons to undertake the manufacture 
of the machines.** Afterwards the whimsical and unassuming 
Sholes—who as chief inventor deserved his title, “father of the 
typewriter "—freely gave Densmore the credit that was the lat- 
ter’s due. The inventor wrote to the promoter: 

It is possible I have done something towards the enterprise, and it is 


82 James to Amos Densmore, May 20, 1876; Quaife, Invention of the Typewriter, 34-35. 

88 Charles E. Weller, a shorthand reporter in Milwaukee in 1867 who was personally 
acquainted with Sholes and the beginnings of the typwriter invention, credits Sholes with 
authoring the word ‘“‘typewriter.”” See Weller, The Early History of the Typewriter 
(LaPorte, Indiana, 1921), 17-19. But Densmore, writing to his brother Amos, May 20, 
1876, said: ‘‘ Type-writer’ is the name I gave to the invention.” It should be noted 
that Weller himself, who left Milwaukee for St. Louis early in 1868, referred to the 
device in 1870 not as a “typewriter”? but as a “‘ print-writing machine.’’ Weller to 
Sholes and Densmore, Sept. 30, 1870. This fact suggests that the inventors did not use 
the expression “typewriter” until after Densmore had joined them. 

%4 This summary of Densmore’s contributions is based on numerous letters in the Dens- 
more Collection. See also Quaife, Invention of the Typewriter, 39-45; and Herkimer 
County Historical Society, The Story of the Typewriter, 1873-1923 (Herkimer, New York, 
1923), 38-40, 54-58. 
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quite possible, had it not been for me there would have been no enter- 
prise. But while this is only possible, in my case, it is very certain 
that there would have been no enterprise, had it not been for you. 
And the Lord made an individual, who did not amount to shucks until 
after he had breathed into him the breath of life and he became a liv- 
ing soul. And if the Lord won't get mad at the comparison, I will say 
that about in that light I regard your relations to this enterprise. It 
became a living soul only as, and after, you breathed the breath of life 
into it.35 

The truth is, of course, that there would have been no type- 
writer, when and as it appeared, had it not been for both Sholes’s 
inventive genius and Densmore’s forceful personality. 

For several years after 1874, when the Remingtons first had 
machines ready for the market, the typewriter business failed to 
prosper, largely because of the general depression following the 
Panic of 1873. By 1877 Densmore, who with his brother Amos 
and his friend Yost had formed a sales agency in New York, found 
himself in such financial straits that his faith in the typewriter 
wavered for a while. He now began to ponder the idea of getting 
into the newspaper business again. “Of course,” he reflected, “I 
cannot or could not put the same force and pluck and vim in it 
that I did thirty years ago, but possibly greater maturity and 
experience would more than off-set.” He felt “reconciled” to 
going back into journalism by the thought that the time was ripe 
for new political reforms. He believed that both the Democratic 
and the Republican parties had outlived their usefulness. “ All 
the early notions I had on politics have become revolutionized,” 
he said. His old beliefs in state rights and hard money he now 
considered “ humbug.” He had come to believe in “ centralization,” 
in a “paternal” government, and in paper money. “Now,” he 
said, “here is a range of radicalism that is measurably new, and 
as an exponent thereof, I simply know I could make a paper 
well sustained.” Anyhow, “I must do something for a living.” °° 
Before long the prospects for the typewriter brightened somewhat, 
and Densmore did not find it necessary to go back to editing a 
paper. 


35 Sholes to Densmore, Feb. 21, 1877. 
86 James to Amos Densmore, Aug. 24, 1877. 
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Meanwhile Sholes, never a believer in the commercial possi- 
bilities of his brain-child, became utterly discouraged and in 1880 
sold the last of his royalty rights to Densmore. Afterwards pros- 
perity and profits began to come to the typewriter business. Dens- 
more got rich. But in his few years of wealth he enjoyed no more 
ease and spiritual comfort than he had enjoyed in his many years 
of poverty. He spent the last part of his life quarreling bitterly, 
about money mostly, with his old friends Sholes and Yost and 
with his brother Amos.** Though he made occasional business 
trips from New York to Chicago and Milwaukee, he never re- 
visited Oshkosh. But he always remembered many of his experi- 
ences as a newspaperman there. On September 16, 1889, forty- 
one years after his first arrival in Wisconsin, he died of Bright's 
disease at his Brooklyn home, leaving an estate worth at least 
half a million dollars.** 


37 These generalizations are based on numerous letters of the 1880’s in the Densmore 
Collection. It is outside the scope of this paper to consider the very interesting question 
of the merits of the Sholes-Densmore dispute. 

%8 A brief obituary of Densmore appeared in the New York Tribune, Sept. 17, 1889. 














A Brief Account of the Stockbridges 


By W. A. Titus 


quent reference to a confederacy of Indian tribes known 

as the Mahican. The name is spelled in many ways, the 
best known variations being Mohican and Mohegan. When the 
Europeans first came, the hunting grounds of the Mahican occu- 
pied both sides of the lower Hudson River and extended into 
the western part of what is now Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
It was the supposed remnant of these Indians that James Feni- 
more Cooper immortalized in his popular stories of a century ago. 

With the coming of the Europeans, the Mahican traded largely 
with the Dutch at the Hudson River posts. We learn that one 
branch of the confederacy had a village near Fort Orange, now 
Albany, and was in harmonious contact with the Dutch at that 
place. After a war with the Mohawk tribe in which the Mahican 
were defeated, they found it necessary to retire from the region. 
Thereafter for many years the council fire of the confederacy was 
maintained at Westenhuck in western Massachusetts, their prin- 
cipal village and the place at which the name Stockbridge later 
arose. It is with this Housatonic division of the Mahican con- 
federacy that this narrative is chiefly concerned. 

While living at Westenhuck, the tribe came under the influence 
and instruction of the Rev. John Sergeant, a missionary who came 
among them in 1734 and who accompanied them nearly fifty years 
later in their migration to central New York. It appears that some 
of the tribesmen were taught by their religious leaders to read and 
write. When the village of Stockbridge came into being, a name 
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which suggests the influence of their white neighbors, these Indians 
came to be known as “ Stockbridges,” and the name has persisted 
through the years. In the earlier period of Sergeant’s work among 
them the group consisted of scattered bands that had been brought 
together on lands granted them by colonial authorities. The 
feeling of the whites toward these Indians was kindly; they made 
no trouble for the colonists and gave full support to the English 
government. 

With the outbreak of the French and Indian wars, many of the 
Stockbridges entered the colonial army and fought bravely to 
the close of hostilities. The tribe suffered greatly during this 
period as their village lay in the exposed area which was fre- 
quently raided by savages who were allied with the French forces. 
When peace was finally declared in 1763 and the French had 
definitely lost their hold on Canada and the Northwest, the 
Stockbridges had been reduced to about 200 persons including 
women and children. 

The original or Massachusetts Stockbridge village was on the 
Housatonic River in that portion of Massachusetts that lies be- 
tween the Berkshire Hills and the New York State line. It is no 
where stated that the Stockbridges were molested by their white 
neighbors in this region which, for centuries, had been the hunt- 
ing grounds of their ancestors, but their numbers dwindled as the 
years went by and they found themselves in danger of utter 
extinction in the midst of peaceful surroundings. It is inferred 
that the neighboring Europeans introduced among the natives 
drunkenness and other vices which proved more deadly than 
armed conflict. 

A brighter day dawned for this dispirited remnant of a once 
powerful people when, in 1785, they were invited to settle on a 
tract of land granted them by the Oneida nation in central New 
York. Measured in miles the journey to this promised land was 
not a long one, but it required two years to complete the removal. 
Almost immediately thereafter the Stockbridges began to increase 
in numbers. 
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The records indicate that the earlier years of their sojourn in 
New York were happy ones. They built another village on Oneida 
Creek, a few miles south of the beautiful lake of the same name. 
This new hamlet they loyally named Stockbridge in honor of 
their old Massachusetts home. In the story of the tribe this is 
generally spoken of as Stockbridge II; it is also know as New 
Stockbridge. 

As the second decade of the nineteenth century drew to a close, 
the white residents of central New York were again crowding in 
upon these peaceable aborigines, and again the Indians were be- 
coming demoralized by the contact. It was freely charged that 
groups of whites were active in bringing about this degradation 
with the hope that the Stockbridges might become extinct or 
at least greatly enervated. Considerable pressure was used to in- 
duce them to dispose of their land—always at a fraction of its 
intrinsic value—and to seek a new habitation in some remote 
western region. They were even offered some ready money if 
they would agree to vacate the Oneida neighborhood. 

The Stockbridges seem to have yielded somewhat to this pres- 
sure. One band under the leadership of John Metoxen went to 
Indiana, but, after a brief residence there, the land they had 
acquired in good faith was ceded to the general government with- 
out consulting these recent immigrants. After considerable in- 
vestigation of several tracts of land offered them, the Stockbridges 
decided to cast their lot in the then sparsely settled Wisconsin. 
Arrangements were made with the Menomini and the Winnebago 
Indians, and a meager cession of land was obtained from them 
on the lower Fox River. To this neighborhood they gradually 
removed between 1822 and 1829. In this latest migration they 
were joined by some members of the Munsee tribe; thereafter 
the Munsee became a component minority of the Stockbridge 
people. 

In the Wisconsin wilderness they were expected to clear their 
lands, build homes, and create self-sustaining farms for them- 
selves. Of course, they were wards of the general government and 
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under the immediate supervision of the Indian Agent at Green 
Bay. The Stockbridges had not been long in the Fox River loca- 
tion before the Menomini and the Winnebago who had granted 
the lands became dissatisfied. They maintained, probably with 
some justice, that only a few members of their respective tribes 
had taken any part in the land transfer. In this atmosphere of 
uncertainty it seemed almost cruel to urge the Stockbridges to 
improve their farms when there was doubt as to the validity 
of the titles. 

Their only hope lay in presenting their claims to the Congress 
of the United States, and for this mission they had several mem- 
bers of the tribe who proved fully capable of handling the case 
in a satisfactory manner. Finally the matter was amicably ad- 
justed by treaty in October, 1832, and the Stockbridges removed 
thereupon to the east shore of Lake Winnebago where two town- 
ships of fertile land were allotted to them. For the improvements 
that these Indians had made on the lower Fox River lands, dur- 
ing their somewhat brief residence there, the government paid 
them $25,000." 

A present day map of the town of Stockbridge in Calumet 
County is a vivid reminder of the period when the town was set 
aside for the occupation of the Stockbridge Indians. The eye is 
attracted by the method of surveying employed. Instead of the 
usual surveyor’s units of sections and quarter sections, the town 
is divided into Jots numbered from 1 up to 382. These lots usually 
contain sixty acres although there is a slight variation in acreage 
in the three rows of lots in the western, or lake shore, portion of 
the town. The old Brothertown reservation, lying immediately 
south of Stockbridge, is surveyed in a similar manner. 

The Stockbridge reservation on the east shore of Lake Win- 
nebago was, for the most part, heavily timbered, and it was neces- 
sary for these original farmers to do much clearing before they 
could sow and plant their crops. They were not, however, facing 


1 Joseph Schafer, Winnebago-Horicon Basin (Madison, 1937), 48. 
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starvation or other acute hardships since the $25,000 received 
from the government helped maintain them. 

Missionary work among the Stockbridges was carried on con- 
tinuously after their removal to Wisconsin. The Rev. Jesse 
Miner was their first religious instructor in their trans-lake loca- 
tion. He soon fell a victim to disease and hardship and was buried 
near Kaukauna. He was succeeded by the Rev. Cutting Marsh 
who followed his charges to the Calumet County reeservation. 
Cutting Marsh spent the greater part of his active life among 
these much-moved Indians; his letters and reports give us a 
rather intimate picture of the daily life of the tribe. At times 
Marsh was hopeful of great results from his exhortations, and 
then again he expressed the deepest discouragement. In dealing 
with Indians, especially back in his time, too much could not 
be expected of a people so recently elevated from barbarism and 
still subject to the passions and caprices of their race. It has 
already been noted that their white neighbors in Massachusetts 
and New York had left them a heritage of vices, some of which 
must surely have persisted. The Stockbridges were still tribal 
Indians and, for the most part, have remained such to the present 
time. By their decision to reject citizenship they retained their 
tribal identity if nothing else, while their close neighbors, the 
Brothertowns, who became citizens in 1839, have merged for 
the most part with their white neighbors. 

Several men of the Stockbridge tribe, both in their former 
eastern home and in Wisconsin, were outstanding characters, even 
when measured beside their white pioneer contemporaries. Some 
of the Stockbridges of the earlier period had been soldiers in the 
Revolutionary War. Aupaumut, better known as Captain Hen- 
drik, served in the American army during the War for Independ- 
ence, and was said to have been given a captain’s commission by 
General George Washington. He was also a soldier under Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison and took part in the campaign 
against Tecumseh, He died while his people were located on the 
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lower Fox River, and his remains were interred at Kaukauna. 
Old Aupaumut had a son, S. U. Hendrik, who also became a 
Stockbridge chief. According to the statement made by John W. 
Quinney in his Memorial to Congress in April, 1852, his maternal 
grandfather, David Nau-nau-neek-nuk, took part in Revolutionary 
activities in New York and was present when Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. David did not survive to accompany his 
people to Wisconsin; he died at Stockbridge, New York, in 
May, 1821. 

John Metoxen, a chief of the Stockbridges, was the Nestor of 
the tribe. He was born in 1770 and had the unique distinction 
of having resided in the Massachusetts Stockbridge, the New York 
Stockbridge, and the Wisconsin Stockbridge, all villages erected 
by the labor of his people. Metoxen received a good education for 
his time. The Moravians took more than the usual interest in the 
young man and placed him in their school at Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania. His tribe having emigrated to New York during his school 
years, Metoxen joined them there and became an interpreter. 
The Stockbridges soon recognized his ability, and he attained 
much influence in the councils of the tribe. He had a powerful 
physique and was not loath to use his great strength when the 
necessity arose. His enemies sometimes spoke of him as the “ Stock- 
bridge bully.” Metoxen with Austin E. Quinney led the so-called 
Stockbridge Christian band from New York to White River, 
Indiana, afore-mentioned. With their followers they migrated 
from there to Wisconsin. Metoxen was not only a chief of the 
Stockbridges but, in the absence of the regular minister, he also 
looked after the spiritual welfare of his people. After a long 
and creditable career he died at Stockbridge, Wisconsin, in 1858, 
and was buried in the Indian cemetery at that place. 

During the long dispute between those of the Stockbridges who 
wished to become citizens and those who preferred to retain their 
tribal status, the tribal group was ably championed by John Me- 
toxen and the Quinney brothers. As a matter of fact the ablest 
men of the tribe consistently opposed citizenship. Perhaps they 
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sensed the incapacity of their people to compete, unaided and 
unprotected, with the more alert or the more unscrupulous whites. 
Perhaps they visioned the celerity with which these Indians would 
be shorn of both lands and money once they became free agents 
to dispose of their holdings. There was another side to the op- 
position which was less unselfish; the Quinneys and Metoxen were 
sachems or head men and as such handled all the government 
money that came to the tribe. With their transition to citizenship 
these annuities would cease. Whatever motives may have actuated 
the opposing groups, the dispute proved most disastrous to the 
Stockbridges. 

Of all the head men of this unfortunate and much abused tribe, 
John W. Quinney was probably best known in Wisconsin. Always 
a leader he was for a term beginning in 1852 the elected grand 
sachem of his people. It was he who represented the Wisconsin 
Stockbridges in the many pleas before the Congress of the United 
States. In the furtherance of this work Quinney is said to have 
visited Washington nine times during a period when transporta- 
tion facilities were limited and when the journey was beset by 
many difficulties. Near the end of his career he presented a 
claim for $15,000 to the federal government to cover his ex- 
penses. This demand by Quinney for such a large sum did much 
to accentuate the ill feeling within the tribe. John W. Quinney 
was born in New York in 1797. Unlike Metoxen, he did not 
reach old age. He died at Stockbridge, Wisconsin, in 1855.7 

Austin E. Quinney was another member of the family who ex- 
ercised almost autocratic control of the Stockbridges during their 
stay on the reservation east of Lake Winnebago. Most of the 
Quinneys came to be considered wealthy for their time, a circum- 
stance that aroused considerable suspicion among their less fortun- 
ate followers. 

The continued disagreements and the truculent attitude of both 
factions of the tribe finally exhausted the patience of the Wash- 
ington government. In 1856 the Stockbridges were notified that 


2John W. Quinney, Memorial to Congress, Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 
4:321-25 (Madison, 1906). 
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the reservation in Calumet County was to be taken from them 
and sold to white settlers. A few exceptions were made to this 
sweeping rule. Something over twenty former members of the 
tribe who had accepted citizenship in the earlier years and had 
received titles to their lands were allowed to stay. Some of the 
Quinney families must have remained also as their descendants 
were living in the neighborhood within recent years. Others, land- 
less but with a sentiment for their beautiful location, clung to 
their old homes for a time as squatters. They showed the sort 
of pathetic dependence that is seen in a dog that hangs around 
his old home after his master has departed. After delays, in the 
summer of 1859 those Stockbridges who had no homes agreed 
to remove to Shawano County, and the Lake Winnebago township 
became a community of white people.* 

The internal quarrels among these Indians were largely re- 
sponsible for the lack of progress at Stockbridge III. This is the 
more regrettable as the tribe had been making progress for a 
century and seemed pre-eminently fitted for an experiment in 
complete agricultural civilization. But internal wrangles were 
not the only cause of their decline. That the Washington govern- 
ment did much less than its duty toward this unfortunate people 
cannot be denied by any student of their history. 

The Rev. Cutting Marsh in his report for 1833 states that he 
has forty-three Stockbridges in his church congregation who can 
read English intelligently. It seems probable that education made 
better headway among these Indians in the earlier than in the 
later years. Marsh, in his moments of depression, charges them 
with indolence and an utter lack of initiative. If this were true 
of the older members, the trait was likely to be communicated 
to the young people in school. 

As has been stated earlier in this narrative, the Stockbridges 
were originally allotted two townships of land on the east shore 
of Lake Winnebago. In 1839, when their tribal disputes were 
occupying much of their time and attention, about a third of their 


3 Schafer, Winnebago-Horicon Basin, 65-66. 
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number decided to migrate to Kansas. Coincident with this schism 
the government took from the Stockbridges one of their town- 
ships of land and thus reduced the size of the reservation on the 
east shore of Lake Winnebago. As mentioned above, the final 
expulsion of the tribe from this region took place during the 
years 1856-59. A few of the citizen Stockbridges remained and 
thus kept alive the tradition of the former reservation. 

The later reservation and the home of the tribe at the present 
time lies in Red Springs and Bartleme townships in Shawano 
County immediately south of the Menomini Reservation. The lands 
are federally owned and originally consisted of seventy sections— 
approximately 44,800 acres—some of which were valuable timber- 
lands and some of which were open sand areas. With such a 
setting any attempt at farming was an almost hopeless under- 
taking. Possibly it was because the tribesmen had little else to do 
that so many of them enlisted for service in the Civil War. In 
the early 1870's, perhaps as a reward for their patriotic military 
service, their timber was sold by the government to certain Wis- 
consin lumber barons who had political influence at Washington. 
In this transaction the Indians were not even consulted. 

According to the Federal Census of 1910, the Stockbridge- 
Munsee organization numbered 533 persons of both sexes. At the 
end of 1945, the population was given as 530, only 60 percent 
of whom reside on the lands assigned to the organization. This 
indicates that the population is practically stationary. The area 
of the lands set aside for the Stockbridge-Munsee organization 
has been reduced to 15,327 acres. 

Although the tribal system is maintained, the lands of the or- 
ganization are no longer spoken of nor shown on the maps as a 
“reservation.” Under an Act of Congress passed in 1934 and 
amended in 1935, a Federal corporation was formed in 1937 
under which the group became known as the Stockbridge-Munsee 
Community of Wisconsin. The Community receives no annuities 
from the federal government and is probably as near self-support- 
ing as are many communities of whites. The Stockbridge-Munsee 
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people are citizens of Wisconsin and as such are entitled to social 
security benefits, old age pensions, aid to the blind, and care of 
dependent children. 

In a general way the children of the Community receive as 
good an elementary education as do the residents of other rural 
sections. It is stated by the superintendent of the Indian Agency 
that beyond the sixth grade as many of the Indians attend high 
schools, colleges, and universities in proportion to the population 
as do the young people of other rural regions. The result of all 
this is that there is very little illiteracy among this historic tribe. 
Nominally, at least, these Indians are connected for the most 
part with the Lutheran or Presbyterian churches, the former de- 
nomination claiming a majority of the population. 

On lands so sandy and barren, one is impelled to ask how 
these Indians are able to make a living. There is little of produc- 
tive farming although there are several dairy farms which seem 
to maintain families. Large gardens are the rule and these help 
with the problem of maintenance. Under these conditions it fol- 
lows that most of the tribe, in or out of the community limits, 
work for others in order to maintain themselves and their families. 

On the whole it is probable that the Stockbridges are as well 
taken care of today as they have been at any time in the past 
hundred years. Misfortune has come to them so many times in 
their history that it is not likely that they expect too much in the 
way of a rose-strewn path. 

In one respect the Stockbridges make an interesting study. 
Time after time they settled on and improved lands only to be 
crowded out and transplanted to new and strange places because 
covetous whites wanted the lands of these Indians. This brief 
narrative covers at least six such enforced migrations. 























An Immigrant’s Memories 
By Mrs. T. S. V. WROOLIE 


Y FATHER, mother, three other children, and I—then seven 
M years of age—left Porsgrund, Norway, in the spring of 
1861, to emigrate to America, the Promised Land. Shortly 
after purchasing the tickets, father loaded his family and worldly 
goods on the old sailing vessel named “Skofna.” The company 
that owned the boat knew that it was in such poor shape that it 
would never make another trip across the ocean, so they wanted 
to make as much money as possible on this last trip. There were 
grafters in those days, too! So the company loaded on 200 more 
emigrants than the ship was authorized to carry and set sail across 
the vast ocean on what was supposed to be a six or seven weeks’ 
trip; but on account of the poor condition of the ship, the extra 
heavy load and unfavorable winds, it was ten weeks from the time 
it left Porsgrund until it landed in Quebec. 

In those days an emigrant ticket called for a certain number of 
square feet of floor space, with walls on three sides, the fourth 
side open; or, it could be closed with a curtain if the traveler 
had the curtain. The travelers had to bring their own bedding 
and food. The food must be prepared, as much as possible, before 
they boarded the ship. It consisted mostly of flatbrod, lefse, and 
dried meats, with potatoes to be cooked on board the ship in the 
community fireplace or stove. The food had to be prepared and 
packed in such a way and in such quantity that it would neither 
mold nor rot, and so that there would be plenty for six weeks. 





Mrs. T. S. V. WROOLIE’S immigrant sketch was first read at a meeting 
of the La Crosse County Historical Society, and appears in La Crosse 
County Historical Sketches, Series 7 (La Crosse, 1945). It is printed 
in this Magazine by permission of President Sanford of that society. It 
recounts the “hard years” of immigrant life, and was told by Mrs. 
Wroolie to her son Karl S. Wroolie, Delavan, Minnesota, in 1938. 
Through his courtesy it was published in the La Crosse Sketches. 
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Sailing ships in those days had no way to prepare the ocean 
water for use in food or as a drink, so they had immense barrels 
of fresh (?) water stored on deck. At the beginning of the voyage 
the passengers were given what water they needed, but after they 
had been at sea a long time, they tapped a fresh barrel and found 
it empty. The barrel had sprung a leak, and the water had run 
into the ocean. Nobody had noticed it. After that the passengers 
barely got enough water to drink and to boil their potatoes and 
coffee. There was no water to wash their hands and faces, nor 
even to wash the potatoes before boiling them. 

Food also was running short for many of the emigrants, who 
had prepared for no more than seven weeks, and had to stretch 
it out to ten weeks. But we had plenty, although we rationed our- 
selves to one potato per meal and some flatbrod. One day, while 
we were sitting at our table, mother was peeling the potatoes for 
the small children for the next meal; a little boy, both ragged 
and dirty, came and stood by our table, and looked so longingly 
at our six potatoes that mother gave him hers, which was neither 
washed nor peeled. He grabbed it and gobbled it down, potato, peel- 
ing, dirt and all and ran back to his folks without saying a word. 

At last, after ten long weeks, with nothing to see but the sky 
and water, the journey came to an end and we landed in Quebec, 
Canada. The officers and crew refused to take the ship back on 
the return trip, so it was towed out to deep water and sunk. It 
was in such poor condition that it was unsafe for even short 
river trips. 

Our ticket was paid to LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and we left 
Quebec on a steamboat. It may be of interest to say that all the 
passengers on the sailboat were Norwegians so we were at home 
with both officers and crew. But on arriving at Quebec we were 
among people of a different nationality, and none of our party 
could talk their language; so we were herded around like sheep. 
The cheaper and quicker the company could move the emigrants, 
the more money they could make, and they took advantage of it. 

On leaving Quebec a sad accident overtook us. My father was 
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on the deck of the steamboat and in some way stumbled and fell 
through a hatchway. He fell from the top deck to the bottom 
of the ship and was hurt so badly that he died soon after. The 
boat crew took charge of the body and when mother was allowed 
to see him and search him for the $400 in gold that had been 
sewed in a strong pack on the inside of his underwear, the money 
was gone; no trace was ever found of it. The body was taken off 
the ship and loaded on a train, taken to some unknown place and 
buried. We never have found out where my father was buried. 

This left my mother and four small children, the eldest twelve 
years, with no money or close friends or relatives within reach. 
Friends made on the boat assisted us as much as possible on our 
trip to LaCrosse. We traveled by boat part way and then by 
train. I do not know where we made the change from boat to train, 
as we were herded like cattle from the steamboat into a cattle 
cat which they had not cleaned after the cattle had been shipped 
east in it. The floor had been covered with fresh straw and that 
helped some. Another part of the trip was made in a flatcar with 
solid sides which I could barely look over. There were no seats 
of any kind, and we were jammed in so thick that we all had 
to stand up. There I saw my first telegraph line. I asked a lady 
on the flatcar what that wire was for. Maybe I had asked so many 
questions that she was tired of answering them, but she answered 
that it was used to hang children up by their hair when they were 
bad. I decided that the American children must be very good 
because I did not see a single one hanging on the wire. 

At last we arrived in LaCrosse and were duly installed in 
“Castle Garden,” a place built to keep immigrants until their 
friends came for them.’ It was probably the size of a city block 


1Mrs. Emma Olberg furnishes the following additional information about ‘‘ Castle 
Garden”: ‘“‘In the early sixties there was a very heavy stream of immigration and many 
came without relatives preceding them. So Charles Solberg and Frederick Fleisher with the 
assistance of others put up a building down near the Milwaukee Railroad as a refuge for 
the immigrants and their families. They daily met the incoming immigrant trains, food was 
provided and medicine and doctors’ aid in case of sickness. The immigrants were assisted 
also in finding relatives and friends.’’ La Crosse Sketches, Series 7, note p. 79. 

Information on ‘‘ Castle Garden ’’ was recently supplied to the Editor of this Magazine 
by H. J. Hirshheimer, secretary of the LaCrosse County Historical Society. He wrote 
that the date of building ‘‘ Castle Garden’’ has not been ascertained. The Scandinavian 
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with a high board fence on three sides and the Mississippi River 
on the fourth side. Inside of this fence there was a large shed 
divided into stalls and having a shanty roof. Each stall was boarded 
up on three sides, the fourth side being open. Each immigrant 
family was installed in a compartment and allowed to stay there 
until friends came for them or until they could make arrange- 
ments to leave. Immigrants having money and who wanted a 
better place were escorted by the police to a good hotel or board- 
ing house where they paid their own way. But the city of La Crosse 
evidently felt responsible for the immigrants who preferred to 
stay in the “Castle Garden,” as lights burned all night and the 
police were on hand both day and night. No tramps, salesmen, 
or slickers were in there. The immigrants were expected to fur- 
nish their own food and bedding but were allowed to stay in their 
quarters as long as they wished. 

Mother’s plans were all upset after father’s death. Some rela- 
tives who were to meet us had been there several weeks before, 
but, not knowing that it had taken us ten weeks to cross the ocean 
instead of the customary six to seven weeks, they had gone home 
again. If father had lived, he had money and could have made 
arrangements for us to get to our relatives; but mother, penniless 
and discouraged, was unable to do so. Finally, some people from 
South Fork, a valley near Houston, Minnesota, came to get some 
of our traveling companions and they took us with them. 





















Society, organized in 1866, was interested in aiding the immigrants, and in 1869 spent, 
out of their own resources, about $900. Peter Moe was their agent, who devoted his entire 
time to aiding arrivals at the ‘“‘Garden.”” See LaCrosse Weekly Leader, Aug. 14, 1869. 
Another kindly man was Edward Doane, who learned to speak the Norwegian, German, 
and Swedish languages and proved most helpful to the foreign immigrants. 

The La Crosse Democrat of May 31, 1870, states that the packet ‘‘ War Eagle” burned at 
the depot landing, and the depot, freight houses, elevator, and ‘Castle Garden’ were 
destroyed. According to the LaCrosse Leader, July 9, 1870, Moe and Doane were instru- 
mental in providing new quarters on C. B. Solberg’s lot. ‘‘ Walls for a building were 
already standing and Solberg donated them.”” The floor space was 32 by 62 feet. There 
were tables, bunks, and a cook shanty which was supplied with tubs and utensils. The 
building accommodated 300 persons. 

Moe and Doane met all trains and assisted the immigrants with their luggage, protected 
them against swindlers, helped them on their way by boat or train, and supplied them 
with funds if in need. 

The editor of the Democrat writes on April 4, 1871, that a special policeman was 
stationed at the depot. The following organizations contributed his salary: Milwaukee 
Railroad, the Southern Minnesota Railroad, the Keokuk Northwestern Packet Company, 
and the Scandinavian Society. 
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The twenty miles from La Crosse to Houston was a hard all-day 
journey for an ox team. After loading and getting a late start, 
our friends and several other families decided to stop over night 
with a German bachelor farmer who lived along the road near 
Hokah. This German was an immigrant, and had been there only 
a short time. He could talk very little American, but any traveler 
was welcome to stay at his house; the women and children slept 
in the haymow, and the men wherever it was convenient. In this 
party was an elderly Norwegian girl and although she could talk 
only her native language, love found a way and by morning she 
and the bachelor announced that they had decided to get married. 
A minister was soon found so they were married and became 
well-to-do. The pastor could make out the license at that time, 
sO it was not necessary to go to the courthouse. 

South Fork was a fertile valley, surrounded by bluffs that were 
covered with timber. It had not been settled very long, and all 
the settlers were immigrants. Mother was kindly received and 
was given a home by a certain family. She worked out by the day 
at any kind of work she could get, both housework and field 
work—it was mostly field work. My brother was given a home 
by a childless family. He died several years later. I was taken by 
a young couple who had a small child whom I was to take care 
of while the mother worked in the field. 

The fields were plowed and grain was sowed by hand; corn was 
hoed by hand; grain was cut with a cradle, bound by hand, and 
threshed by a four-ox-team-powered threshing machine that had 
neither self-feeder, blower, nor elevator. It had to be fed by hand, 
the straw pitched away from the rear end of the machine by 
hand, and the grain caught in baskets at the bottom of the machine 
and poured into sacks. The fields were fenced with rail fences; 
the cattle roamed in the unfenced woods. The houses were built 
of logs, mostly with one room and an attic; the stairway to the 
attic was a ladder nailed to the wall. Where the logs did not fit 
closely, pieces of wood were hewn to fit the holes or openings; these 
places were called chinks. After the walls were chinked, they 
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were plastered and white-washed, which made the room both 
clean and cheerful. 

Most of the furniture was made at home or by a neighbor who 
was handy with tools, so it did not cost very much to furnish a 
home. There were no washing machines or wringers, kerosene 
lamps, baby buggies, or heating stoves, nor many other of the 
nowadays essentials for housekeeping when we arrived on that 
faraway frontier. 

A few weeks after we came to South Fork, the Indians went 
on the war path with their murdering and burning. Orders came 
that all old and weak men and the women and children must go 
to LaCrosse at once. Ox teams were yoked to the wagons, and 
people were loaded in as fast as possible; they did not even have 
time to change clothes or do any packing. The strong and healthy 
men had to stay and fight the Indians. The main body of the 
Indians had been beaten, but small squads of them were terrorizing 
the country. Within a week the soldiers had chased them away, 
and we were able to return home. I do not know how the people 
of La Crosse were able to care for all the refugees, because the 
majority of them did not have any money, but we all seemed to 
have plenty to eat. 

The Civil War was raging at that time, and toward its close 
hard times came. But the farmers raised their own food and 
if they did not have sugar in the house for six months at a time, 
that was all right. Unbleached 36-inch sheeting and 27-inch calico 
cost from 75 to 80 cents per yard, and thread was 25 cents per 
small skein. Spool thread was unknown then; that came later 
with the sewing machine. 

There was no market for butter and eggs, poultry, or garden 
truck. It took two long days to take a load of grain to La Crosse 
and three days to make the round trip to Winona, thirty miles 
distant. In the last summer of the war the draft was on in earnest. 
Soldiers traveled through the country and took all the able-bodied 
men they could find. Most of this was done during harvesttime in 
our section. 
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Many a man was in the field cradling down his grain when he 
had to drop his scythe and go to war. If he had a family, they car- 
ried on from where he left off, because they had to eat. They cut 
the grain and beat it out with the flail. 

Clothes were at a premium; many children went nearly naked, 
not on account of the style (folks had more respect for their bodies 
then), but because they had to save their clothes for winter. Need 
is a hard taskmaster, but the women met and beat it, although many 
of them had to grind their wheat and corn in a coffee mill before 
they cooked it into mush. Still they carried on and got their small 
fields plowed and sowed the following spring. But the summer 
when the war was over, many of the men returned home to help 
with the fall work although some were cripples and some never 
returned. 

I can remember also when President Lincoln was killed; there 
was much excitement when we heard the news. A stagecoach came 
through Houston with mail and passengers one day a week, so 
outside news was scarce. 

About that time the railroad started, going west into Minne- 
sota. A ferryboat took the passengers across the river from La 
Crosse to Grand Crossing, Minnesota; they started building the 
railroad from Hokah. This was originally called “The Southern 
Minnesota Railroad”; later it became a part of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. I think that it was the first 
railroad in Minnesota west of the Mississippi River. It continued 
going west and eventually reached Delavan, Minnesota, and other 
points. 

With the coming of the railroad, prosperity came into the 
country. Timber was needed for ties and bridges. The railroad 
gangs needed hay and grain for the horses, dairy and garden 
products for the men; when the farmers had some extra time, they 
could work on the road and get cash. Ox teams were sold to the 
butchers, and horses were bought and raised. 

Timber was cut for the homesteads, stumps grubbed, and larger 
fields were made. Good markets came to the home towns; machin- 
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ery and household conveniences were invented, manufactured, and 
sold. 

I have seen the evolution from the times when wheat had to 
be ground in the coffee mill and cooked into mush and sourdough 
biscuits, until now you can call your grocer and have delivered a 
fresh loaf of bread already sliced and ready to eat. 

I have seen what was considered to be a nifty outfit, consisting 
of a young yoke of oxen hooked to a light wagon that could make 
from thirty to thirty-five miles per day. 

In my girlhood I worked in La Crosse several years. Often dur- 
ing my leisure time I went down to “Castle Garden”; the immi- 
grants were so glad to see someone who could speak both Nor- 
wegian and English. But I can not remember when it was closed, 
as I worked there and also at Winona at different times until my 
mother died, when I was about twenty years old. I then went 
farther west and settled down near Delavan, Minnesota. 
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Introductory Note to the 
Michael Frank Autobiography 


By ERNEST ST. AUBIN 


grew up during the great American reform era that 

ended with the Civil War, and took an active part in al- 
most every reform organization that had a branch in his vicinity. 
His first thirty-five years were spent in central New York State 
which, because of its proximity to New England, received early 
impact from the movements designed to resuscitate mankind ema- 
nating from its restless neighbor. As Frank suggests, his exposure 
to all phases of the reform movement, together with a liberal 
family and educational background and a good deal of romantic 
reading and thinking, made it almost impossible for him to re- 
sist espousing all of the “do good” ideas that came to his atten- 
tion. Frank began modestly in the reform movement by inveighing, 
through church organizations, debating societies, and a handwritten 
secret news sheet—The Spectator, against swearing, dancing, drink- 
ing, and other “fashionable follies” of the younger set in his vicinity. 


M FRANK, the writer of the following reminiscences, 





ERNEST ST. AUBIN, acting head of the Manuscript Division, has supplied 
the introductory note and the footnotes for the “Autobiography of 
Michael Frank.” This handwritten Autobiography was a gift to the 
Kenosha County Historical Society from Mr. B. W. Frank of California, 
a grandnephew of Colonel Frank. 

The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY was fortunate to receive a typed copy 
of the original manuscript volume from the Kenosha County Historical 
Society, which has made it possible to share the excellent sketch of 
Wisconsin’s great advocate of the free school idea with the readers 
of the Magazine. 

The printed text follows exactly the copy made by the Kenosha 
Society, which contains the center heads, the misspelled words, and the 
punctuation used by Colonel Frank. It will be noted that the footnotes 
contained in the original manuscript are here followed by the initials 
{M.F.} to distinguish them from the notes supplied by Mr. St. Aubin. 
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From this small beginning, he advanced to active participation 
in the abolition and temperance movements. Despite social and 
financial pressure, Frank fought for abolition until the Civil War 
brought about its consummation and for temperance until his 
death. His experiences in the abolition movement were so pain- 
ful that evidently he preferred not to recall them in writing his 
memoirs, and a sentence from the Autobiography that follows 
reveals one type of unpleasantness that his affiliation with the 
temperance movement brought upon him: “I did not venture 
into the village, as those who had signed the pledge were subject 
to insult and were threatened with violence in some cases.” 

Some of the reforms in New York, in which Frank participated 
were not of great consequence; but on that battleground he prob- 
ably got the training necessary to accomplish the great service to 
Wisconsin which is generally associated with his name—the in- 
troduction and the firm establishment of the free tax-supported 
public school system. Long before he came to Southport (now 
Kenosha) in 1838, Frank had dreamed of a better school system— 
a system that would permit children of all ages and classes to 
attend the best schools possible without other charge to their 
parents than regular taxation. This great desire, according to 
Frank, came out of his unhappy and frustrating experiences in 
New York as a student and later as a teacher and district school 
superintendent. 

Soon after his arrival at Southport, Frank became a leading 
social and political figure in the community. He organized a 
lyceum, spoke at the first territorial temperance convention, worked 
with and supported the local Fourierite Socialists in establishing 
the Ceresco settlement at present-day Ripon, co-edited the South- 
port Telegraph—which very naturally served as a sounding board 
for all of his ideas—served as the first president of the incorpo- 
rated village of Southport, and became a member of the Territorial 
Council. 


As co-editor of the town newspaper and as a member of the 
Territorial Council, Frank worked hard for his reform ideas— 
although he concentrated his main energies on school reform. 
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During three successive sessions of the Territorial Council, 1843, 
1844, and 1845, he introduced bills designed to permit districts to 
tax their residents equitably for the support of schools. All of these 
bills were voted down by his opponents in the Legislature, and 
denounced by many property-holders throughout the State, espe- 
cially those property-holders without children, as unadulterated 
radicalism. Immediately after the defeat of his third bill, Frank in- 
troduced a fourth measure permitting only Southport to establish a 
free tax-supported school. After rendering the bill impotent, as 
they thought, by an amendment requiring the endorsement of the 
Southport voters within two months, Frank’s opponents in the 
Legislature permitted passage of the bill. Although this handicap 
seemed insurmountable, the majority of the citizens of Southport 
at that time being much opposed to the free-school idea, Frank 
rushed home and conducted a two-month propaganda campaign 
which reversed public sentiment completely and brought about a 
favorable vote on his measure. 

It is characteristic of the modesty of the man that he should 
have given so little space in his autobiography to his great achieve- 
ment in educational reform. Frank, like many of the reformers 
of his day, was a completely unselfish person. He asked neither 
money nor acclaim for his service to mankind, and consequently 
he led a marginal existence most of his life. By the time he had 
reached old age, he had neglected his financial situation to the 
extent that he was forced to take a minor clerkship in Washington 
to support himself. After twelve years in Washington, Frank re- 
turned to Kenosha and resumed editing the Telegraph until 1889 
when he retired. He died in 1894 at the age of ninety leaving 
the fruits of selfless and illustrious service to his society. 

Frank was a charter member of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN, and contributed several articles on Kenosha his- 
tory to the Society's Collections. His diary, consisting of forty 
volumes covering the period from 1840 to 1889, represents a 
valuaL'e source for Wisconsin early history. The diary is kept in 
the Manuscript Division of the Society and is available to all re- 
searchers. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL FRANK 
Presentation 


This brief manuscript biography is affectionately presented to my son 
Frederick H. Frank. 


Introduction 


The history of one’s ancestry is often desired and sought for, too late 
to be rescued from the dead past. The number whose history is 
handed down to posterity in books, is comparatively very small. The 
vast majority of men live and die, leaving no record behind them, 
except such as may be impressed on the memories of a few im- 
mediate friends and neighbors. These memories perish with the pass- 
ing generation, and all recollection of those who lived but a little time 
before, is extinguished forever. Although in most cases there is noth- 
ing of practical utility in a preserved ancestral record, yet with most 
persons, it is a pleasing satisfaction to trace back their descent as far 
as possible. It is the object of this little volume, to rescue a few 
fragments of family history from the ever encroaching wave of ob- 
livion; for when the memory of the author of this shall have perished, 
there will no one remain among the living to relate the incidents and 
events here narrated. The Frank family, whose history is here given, 
so far as known, is composed of but few persons in America. How 
numerous the family may be in Europe is unknown, but unquestion- 
ably far more so than in this country. 


Ancestry 


The history of my ancestry is very limited, even traditionary, there 
is but little to record. My grandfather on the side of my father, was 
a native of the Principality of Brunswick, Germany; he was a relative 
of the Prince of Brunswick, but in what degree of relationship, tradi- 
tion is not agreed. He was an officer of distinction of some kind, and 
it is said the duties of his position required his constant presence near 
the person of the Prince. No great importance however, was attached 
to his distinguished relationship, or to his official station beyond a 
name; the reigning prince at that period was comparatively poor, and 
unable to maintain few, if any, of the outward appearances usually 
pertaining to positions of royalty. I have often heard my father 
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relate that the Prince was accustomed to appear in public on horse- 
back, wearing a hat, much the worse for long using, the spectators 
were in the practise of saying “ it is as good as the Prince can offord”. 
My father, John Michael Frank, was born in the Principality of 
Brunswick in the year 1749. He came to America in 1776. The 
Revolutionary War being then in progress, and finding no other 
employment such as he desired, he enlisted in the British army. After 
remaining in the British service about one and a half years, he de- 
serted a short time before the taking of Burgoine, and enlisted in 
the American army during the war. He however, never admitted he 
was a deserter, but often related the circumstances of his leaving the 
British army as follows: While the regiment to which he belonged 
was on a fatiguing march, he fell out of the ranks and sat down 
under the shade of a fence. The regiment passed on, no one caring 
to notice him, and he fell asleep. On his waking, the regiment was 
out of sight, and the sound of the drum was no longer heard in 
the distance. He took the nearest direction to the American lines, 
and enlisted in the American service. He continued in the American 
army until the close of the war, five years and eight months, and was 
honorably discharged. It is proper to say that the sir name of the 
family in Germany was written Frankie [?} pronounced Franki. But 
upon the enlistment of my father in America, the last syllable of the 
name was dropped and written Frank. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that whatever descendants of the family are now found in 
Europe, their names are still written Frankai.? 

But little is known of ancestry on the side of my mother, except 
that my grandfather was a native of Germany, and emigrated to this 
country several years before the beginning of the Revolutionary war. 
It does not appear that he was descended, or that he belonged to a 
class of society above the ordinary mass of laboring people. My 
mother, whose maiden name was Catherine Oak (written Och in 
German) was born on the banks of the Mohawk river, in the County 
Herkimer, State of New York, in the year 1763. Her educational ad- 
vantages when young were limited; her early life an eventful one. 
Her recollections of the Indian massacres in the valley of the Mo- 


1In the original the spelling of the name was rather obscure, as evidently the writer 
had been uncertain and had retouched the letters. Someone well versed in German 
names as well as accustomed to deciphering writing was consulted by the Kenosha County 
Historical Society office. The expert believes that the name was probably ‘“ Franke,” 
possibly ‘‘ Frankie ”’—but not likely—and would have been pronounced ‘“ Franka,” which 
is a common German name in some parts of that country. [Information supplied by 
Miss Carrie Cropley, secretary of the Kenosha County Historical Society.] 
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hawk, during the wars with the savages, were vivid in her old age, 
and often the theme of her conversation. I have frequently heard her 
relate the thrilling incidents which she witnessed, and the fearful 
scenes through which she passed in those perilous times. I will men- 
tion but one of these:— 

It sometimes happened that the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
were so much endangered by general massacre from the savages, that 
the entire population was obliged to take refuge in a temporary fort, 
called “block house” which had been constructed for protection in 
cases of emergency. It was during one of these periods of Indian 
troubles when the population for miles around was gathered in the 
fort, my mother (Catherine) then only twelve years of age, and her 
half brother, Robert fifteen years old, were sent to a farm some two 
miles distant, to obtain milk from cows, which had been left on the 
premises. This way of obtaining milk from the farms, although 
hazardous, had been practiced several days without accident. The 
equipment for the expedition on the day referred to, was a horse 
on which Catherine and her brother Robert both rode, carrying a 
small pail and a sort of wooden canteen, in which the milk was put 
for the better convenience of carrying. They reached the farm safely, 
procured the milk; Robert mounted the horse, fastening the canteen 
to the pommel of the saddle, and started on their return to the fort, 
Catherine concluding to walk. After having proceeded about half 
way, three Indians suddenly appeared from a thick wood near the road 
side, and without a moment's delay, fired their guns at the horse and 
rider. Robert uttered a terrible shriek and fell from the horse. 
Catherine in this frightful crisis, ran for the fort with all her might, 
without scarcely looking behind her. The Indians, for some reason 
unaccounted for, did not pursue. On the news being brought to the 
fort, a few armed men went to the place where the tragic scene had 
occurred; Robert was found dead and scalped on the spot where he 
had fallen from the horse; the horse was also found dead a little 
distance away. 


Early Exploration and Settlement of a Homestead 


My father, John M. Frank, was married to Miss Catherine Oak in 
the year 1788. They resided in the county of Herkimer, N.Y. some 
five years, where my eldest brother, George, was born in 1789, and 
second eldest brother, Peter, in 1790. Upon my father’s discharge 
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from service in the Revolutionary army, he was entitled to, and 
received, (as did all other soldiers who had enlisted during the war) 
a patent for six hundred and forty acres of land—one square mile. 
The wages paid the soldiers at the close of the war, was in continental 
money; that being worthless and the soldiers mostly poor, more than 
nineteen twentieths of them, sold their land patents for a trifling sum 
to meet their immediate expenses. Many patents of six hundred and 
forty acres, were sold as low as five dollars. My father was one of the 
number who kept his patent, with the purpose of ultimately making 
it a homestead, provided it should prove desirable for that purpose. 

Accordingly in the fall season of the year 1794, my father hav- 
ing provided himself with a small outfit, consisting of a musket, 
knapsack, hatchet, pocket compass, a steel and tinder for striking 
fire, and such provisions as he could conveniently carry, set out on an 
exploring adventure to find the location of his land patent. The land 
he sought to explore was something over a hundred miles on a 
straight line from his home on the Mohawk, situated in an unsettled 
wilderness, and in what is now known as the town of Virgil, County 
of Cortland, N.Y. For much the greater part of the distance, there 
were no open roads; the country being penetrated by paths, then 
known by the name of “bridle roads”, which were only of sufficient 
width to accomodate a single horse and rider. He followed the 
bridle roads, which were full of windings to avoid steep and rugged 
hills, until he came to the banks of the Tioughneoge [Tioughnioga} 
River. Here the bridle roads ended, all beyond was an unbroken 
forest, never penetrated by white men, except that United States 
surveyors had been through and surveyed the land into sections. By 
the surveyors’ maps he found his land patent, distinguished as lot 
forty three, to be seven miles west from the point aforementioned on 
the Tioughneoge River. His only method to obtain the object of 
search was to follow with the aid of his pocket compass the section 
lines. This ordinarily is no difficult task, but here the land was 
broken and hilly, covered with a dense growth of timber, and inter- 
spersed with tangled hemlock swamps. He was obliged to lodge one 
night in the wilderness; he deemed it safest to kindle no fire, but 
gathered a quantity of leaves, which he placed between two logs, 
and lay down until morning. The only thing which disturbed the 
silence of the forest during the night, was the howling of wolves; 
none of which however, seemed to be very near. He found his land, 
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the corners of the sections being numbered on the nearest trees. The 
character of the land fully met his expectations, it being above the 
average quality in the township. 

Having explored his land, his next purpose, was to move on and 
occupy it. To move a family into a wilderness country, where much 
of the way there were no well defined roads, was a difficult under- 
taking. Besides, it would require some capital to transport the means 
of subsistence to a region where no agricultural products were grown. 
He had but little money or other property, therefore his only recourse 
was to sell a part of his land; he agreed with a man by the name 
of perrin, to move his family and provision it for one year, in con- 
sideration of three hundred acres of land (about one half of the 
original lot). Perrin carried out the agreement in good faith, but 
it proved a losing business to him. 

The moving of the family was undertaken late in the fall of 1795; 
it was accomplished on a sled drawn by oxen, except a portion of 
the distance was by flat boat on the Tioughneoge River. The use 
of a cart or a wagon would have been out of the question. Owing 
to the circuitous routes, it was necessary to travel to find passable 
ways, more than six weeks were occupied in completing the journey. 
A rude cabin had been constructed by a man who was sent on in 
advance for that purpose; there was not a board about it; the sides 
were of small logs; the floors of split logs; hewn with an axe; the 
roof was of elm bark, and the door also of bark: In this cabin, with 
the exception of a new door made from the box of a sled, and some 
other small improvements, the family resided nearly two years. 

Among the property brought on when the family came, were two 
cows, five yearlings and five sheep. The cows proved of great. value 
in this secluded home, in furnishing milk and other luxuries. The 
sheep in less than one week were destroyed by wolves, also, one of the 
yearlings soon shared the same fate. At the time the family settled 
in their new abode, the nearest neighbor was a family by the name 
of Chaplin, seven miles to the eastward. Communication with the 
Chaplin family was difficult on account of the hilly and broken 
country intervening. The number of persons seen at the cabin of 
my father during the first year, except Perrin, the bringer of supplies, 
were only six. These were all adventurers, exploring the country. 
My mother resided in her wild home, one and a half years, without 
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seeing any other female person except an elderly woman who came 
along when the family moved into the wilderness. 

There being no prairies or openings in the country, consequently 
there was no wild hay. The only means of wintering the stock was 
by cutting down trees, from the buds and twigs of which the cattle 
browsed for a living. The work of cutting down trees had to be done 
daily, or else the stock would be in danger of starvation. It so hap- 
pened that one morning in mid-winter, my father was taken suddenly 
sick; there was no one to cut down the usual number of trees for 
the subsistence of the cattle. The day wore away, a storm of snow 
raged without; the lowing of the cattle was heard around the cabin, 
clamorous for their accustomed rations; night came on dark and 
dreary; the wild winds roared above the complaining of the cattle, but 
no help could be afforded. Morning came, my father was better, but 
not well enough to venture out. About noon, he had so far improved 
as to be able to cut down a few small trees, to appease the hunger 
of the cattle. 


Early Acquaintances 


As to the manner in which the early settlers, sometimes became 
acquainted with new neighbors, the following instance may be given. 
During the second summer of the residence of my father in his new 
abode, late one afternoon a stranger by the name of Johnathan Gee 
called at the cabin; he said he had been looking after his cows and 
had been attracted to the place by hearing a cow bell; that he was 
living on a lot of land which he supposed must be about three miles 
distant. It appeared he had moved into the wilderness about six 
months before from a different direction from the one my father 
came which accounted for their not knowing each others’ location. 
They were greatly rejoiced to find they were so near neighbors, 
although the country between their abodes was hilly and inconvenient 
of travel. 


Inconveniences 


During the first two years, the nearest grist mill was near the head 
of Cayuga Lake—distance sixteen miles. Besides foot passengers, the 
road to the mill was only passable on horseback. In many instances 
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the early settlers, who could not avail themselves of a horse, brought 
their supplies of flour and meal on their backs on foot the entire 
distance. Two years after, a grist mill was built in the town of 
Homer—ten miles north, also a small store of goods was opened in 
the same place. 

The settlement of the country was slow, owing to the want of roads 
and the facilities for travel; also, on account of the labor required to 
clear the heavy timber from the land. For several years, therefore, 


the inhabitants were few and generally located at considerable dis- 
tances apart. 


Characteristics of John M. Frank 


My father was a man of much evenness of temper, seldom excited, 
yet always firm and decided in his plans and purposes. His German 
education was respectable; his English education was quite limited. 
He was of a contemplative cast of mind, and had no great fondness 
for society. His passion for the acquisition of wealth was small. As 
soon as the farm was brought under sufficient cultivation so that 
its annual products were enough to support the family and pay 
expenses, he relinquished work, except that he sometimes performed 
a few hours labor when there was a pressing necessity on the farm. 
His abandonment of labor occurred nearly twenty-five years before 
his death, so that a very considerable period of his life was spent 
in ease and apparent comfort. The instances are very rare in an 
agricultural country, where a farmer quits hard work as soon as 
his farm is sufficiently developed to yield him a decent support. 

His habit in pleasant weather during the summer months, was to 
sit under the shade of a tree with his pipe and German newspaper 
or book. Sometimes, however, he would sit for hours in a contem- 
plative attitude, enjoying his pipe. As such times, the idea of an 
illustrious ancestry far beyond the sea, seemed to pervade his mind. 
It was undoubtedly the frequent recurrence of his thought in that 
direction, that conduced to his habit of reserve, and to his purpose 
to live at ease, to the extent his circumstances would allow. 


Birth Place 


I was born on the 12th of December, 1804, in the town of Virgil, 
State of New York. The homestead residence was situated near the 
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foot of a high hill, generally known by the name of Oswego Hill— 
sometimes called Oswego Mountain. The hill took its name from a 
road which had been cut over it in an early day, leading to Oswego, 
thirty miles south. This road was only used in winter for sleds, on 
which salt was conveyed from Salina to Oswego—hence it was for 
many years called the salt road. The Oswego hill comprehended a 
large tract of country and was incapable of settlement, on account 
of the poorness of the soil.? 

Clearings for farming purposes on the hill had been made, but 
subsequently abandoned. These clearings were grown over with a 
great variety of wild flowering plants of rare brilliancy and beauty, 
such as were unknown in the valleys and the surrounding country 
generally. During the summer months I was accustomed to make 
frequent pilgrimages to these deserted fields, to enjoy the fragrance 
of the flowers. These visitations partook enough of lonely wildness 
to be romantic, the resort was away from human habitations, and not 
often intruded upon. Here I would sit or wander about for hours 
with book in hand, sometimes reading aloud, or gathering wild 
flowers and analizing them by the help of a book on botany. Then 
again, I would listen with subdued feeling to the solemn sighing of the 
wind through the tops of the tall pines that bordered the open spaces. 
Among all my youthful companions, there was but one who ever 
visited with me this mountain resort with congenial feelings, his 
name was Robert O. Reynolds. He was a youth of brilliant intellect, 
ardent temperament, and passionately fond of the romantic. 

During the period of my boyhood, I had but few associates who 
were properly playmates; this was owing to the sparsely settled con- 
ditions of the country—the farm houses being frequently a long dis- 
tance apart. It was perhaps for the want of society adapted to my 
years that I early conceived a passion for books and newspapers. 
Books of the most proper kind were difficult to obtain, so that it 
often required much painstaking to secure reading matter of value. 
Works of fiction and the less profitable kind of reading matter were 
always more readily accessable, consequently they engrossed a con- 
siderable share of attention. The making of books our companions, 
especially those of the fictitious and romantic cast, naturally leads 

2 Within the past few years this mountainous trail has become considerably settled, 


and the soil has been found quite productive, although difficult of tillage on account 
of being stony. [M.F.] 
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us to isolation from society as it really is. By the aid of imagination, 
we make companions of the characters of whom we read, and there- 
fore live much of our time in an ideal world, instead of the real. 
Whatever of the romantic trait I may have, imbibed and still possess, 
is easily accounted for. The books I read, the associations and scenery 
around me, no doubt largely contributed to the shaping of the cur- 
rents of thought. 

Near the foot of the hill (or mountain) before mentioned, on the 
bank of a noisy brook, was my first home. First a house of hewn 
logs in which I was born, and next a frame dwelling of respectable 
size, both of which have long since disappeared. Many were the days 
I played on the banks of this brook and plucked the flowers along 
its margin. Many were the nights I lay in my bed chamber and 
listened to the music of the brook, as it lept over its pebbly bottom. 
Many too, were the times when, overwhelmed with awe and childish 
fear, I listened to the terrific roar of the thunder on the mountain— 
seemingly shaking its solid foundations. The thunder storms here 
almost invariably took the mountain range, shivering with their fiery 
bolts the gigantic pines. The noises of the winds on the mountain 
was sublimely impressive, inspiring feelings of awe. Here too, I 
often gazed on the gorgeous sunset, and watched the darkening 
shadows gently climbing up the mountain side until the last golden 
ray of light disappeared from the highest summit. 


Early School Days 


Before going to school, I was taught the alphabet and to read words 
of one syllable at home by my brother George. I did not commence 
attending school until I was nearly seven years of age; so that I have 
a distinct recollection of my first day at school. The school house 
at which I first attended, was distant one mile from home, but sub- 
sequently, by a change of district boundaries, the school at which 
I was required to attend was over one and a half miles distant. The 
recollection of my early school days are attended with no very pleasing 
associations. The distance of travel, rendered attendance tiresome; 
besides, the school house was situated close by an unfenced burial 


3 The building of hewn logs in which I was born, was the third house erected on the 
homestead, the first being the cabin mentioned on page 12 [of the original manuscript but 
p. 448 of the Magazine], the second a building of rough logs, covered with long, split 
shingles fastened with cross poles without nails; this building was abandoned before I was 
born. [M.F.] 
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ground. The surroundings of the school house were anything but 
inviting, on the contrary, there was much to depress and sadden the 
mind. These early school experiences led me in after life to ad- 
vocate through the press, as well as on all suitable occasions, the 
importance of attractive school houses and pleasant school grounds. 


Education and Profession 


After having acquired a knowledge of such branches as were usually 
taught in the common schools at that day, the further prosecution 
of my studies was left optional with myself by my father. I formed 
various plans for a professional course of some kind, but none of 
these were carried into execution. I pursued several branches of study 
in select schools, also private instruction under the direction of 
educated men, whose avocations were divided between teaching and 
other pursuits. As to the choice of a profession, my mind alternated 
for some years, between the legal, the medical and the ministry. The 
latter may seem a strange idea, for at that time I was not a professor 
of religion. A long time passed before I arrived at any choice, and 
then not very decidedly. In the autumn of 1833 I commenced the 
study of law in the office of O. D. Richardson, Esq. at Pontiac, 
Michigan. An old gentleman by the name of hotchkiss, residing at 
Pontiac, with whom I had formerly had some acquaintance, and 
who seemed disposed to interest himself in my behalf, had made 
arrangements with Mr. Richardson previous to my going to Michigan. 
I remained in the office of Mr. Richardson for some time, applying 
myself diligently to the study of Blackstone. I soon, however, be- 
came discontented with my situation, chiefly for the reason that I 
was an entire stranger in the place and did not succeed in forming 
any acquaintances to my liking. I relinquished the study of law in 
the office of Mr. Richardson and returned to my home in the state 
of New York. 


The Want of Definite Purpose 


One of the chief errors for several years after I had ended my school 
studies was a failure to adopt some definite purpose in respect to 
some profession or calling in life. I was always “waiting for something 
to turn up”, and balancing with indecisions in the choice of occupa- 
tions and business enterprises. I regard it as a singular fact that, 
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during a period of several years, while I was constantly on the alert 
to find some employment, aside from work on the farm, scarcely a 
single desirable opportunity presented. Even now I have a painfully 
vivid recollection of the months and even years I experienced of 
anxious solicitude for something to do, congenial to my situation. 
Nor was I over particular as to the kind of employment that might 
offer. I enjoyed a fair reputation in the community, and it was there- 
fore not for lack of confidence that anyone could decline to give 
me a situation. While almost everything else around me was cal- 
culated to make my home pleasant and agreeable, this one want—the 
want of something to do, annoyed me continually, and at times 
made me very unhappy. 

I know not whether I should ascribe it a fault of my father or 
not, that he never seemed to interest himself in my business plans. 
My treatment when a boy and until after I became of age was 
somewhat peculiar. My father was desirous I should obtain a good 
common school education, beyond that, he appeared to care but little. 
He was apparently indifferent as to what occupation I should con- 
clude to follow. As to work, he never required much of me, except 
when there happened to be some unusual pressure for help on the 
farm. Few, if any, young men reared in an agricultural country were 
required to labor so little as myself. Indeed, I enjoyed an abundance 
of leisure—often more than I knew how satisfactorily to dispose of. 
It has sometimes seemed my father’s purpose was to experiment with 
me, to leave me pretty much to my own inclination to work or play— 
to pursue whatever course of life I pleased, and see what the result 
would be. If such was his design, he never lived to see the problem 


solved; he died before I ever fixed upon any permanent business 
whatever. 


Valuable Offer Rejected 


There was a farmer whose lands adjoined my father’s farm by the 
name of Keech. He was an illiterate man, who could neither read 
nor write. He had once been a Methodist class leader, but had 
evidently “fallen from grace”. His house was for many years a 
stopping place in the neighborhood for the Methodist Circuit preachers 
in that region; Keech being regarded a well-to-do farmer, the preachers 
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usually stayed with him over the Sabbath, and generally held meet- 
ings in his house, as there was no church edifice of that denomination 
in the place. It used to be said that Keech, or rather his wife, Betsy, 
was accustomed to provide the preachers with a dinner, consisting 
of rye bread, without butter, and a bowl of sweetened buttermilk, some- 
times a slice of salt pork was added. Supper pretty much the same 
sort, except the pork was left out. Keech’s wife, Betsy, was an eco- 
nomical housewife, and managed to conduct the family affairs at the 
least possible expense. She prided herself on her education, yet she 
was barely able to read and write a little. 

It so happened that Keech took a great liking to me when I was 
a boy, frequently gave me little jobs to do, but was not over-liberal 
in paying. As soon as I was able to write a plain hand, Keech made 
me his bookkeeper. He usually employed men to work by the day 
on the farm, besides he retailed to his poorer neighbors, pork, potatoes, 
rye, corn and other eatables. As business then was mostly done on 
credit, it required considerable bookkeeping. The usual method of 
keeping Keech’s account was this:—Betsy, his wife, in consequence 
of defective eyesight, disliked writing on paper; therefore her prac- 
tice was to write with chalk on shingles which she kept for that 
purpose. In this manner she kept her husband’s accounts, and it was 
my business to go once or twice a week, and copy these accounts 
in a book, as Betsy read them to me from the shingles. The accounts 
being copied, the chalk was wiped from the shingles, and they put 
on the shelf for another instalment 

As time wore on, I continued to grow in favor with Keech and 
his wife, Betsy, and things soon came to such a pass, that no con- 
siderable sale of property, or other important business on the farm 
could be transacted, unless I was present. I was never deserving of 
the affection which Keech and his wife bestowed upon me, for 
although I always endeavored to do what they intrusted to me faith- 
fully, and rather liked to be at their house for the amusement of it, 
I nevertheless entertained a low opinion of the pair. Had Keech 
thoroughly known me, he never would have proposed to adopt me 
as the lawful heir to his property, as he subsequently did. One 
reason why he regarded me so indispensable in the management of his 
affairs, was that he had become very intemperate, and was frequently 
too drunk to take care of his own business. 
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At length Keech and his wife announced to me that they had 
willed me all their real estate, also all their personal property, which 
might remain after their decease. Judge Ball, who drew the will, 
confirmed the statement, assuring me that I was now made the heir 
to a large and handsome property. I was not particularly elated with 
this intelligence of good fortune, as might be supposed. It was at- 
tended with embarrassments: First, for aught that appeared to the 
contrary, it was possible for Keech’s mortal life to be prolonged for 
some years; furthermore, it was not impossible that in some fit of 
displeasure he might change his purpose, and therefore alter his will. 
And there was secondly, still another embarrassment: Keech had 
one only heir, a daughter who had been married to a brother of 
mine, some thirteen years older than myself. My brother had died, 
leaving three children; his widow married a second husband, for 
which act Keech resolved never to forgive her, but to disinherit her 
and her children also. Public opinion, I was aware regarded these 
children as the rightful heirs to the property, and therefore would 
never justify me in accepting it. After holding the matter under 
advisement for a short time, I concluded to notify Keech that I could 
not accept of the property he had made over to me by will. This 
decision of mine highly displeased him; he indignantly tore the will 
in pieces, and expressed determination to have nothing further to do 
with me. He however subsequently abated his wrath, and I con- 
tinued to do business for him for some time afterward. 


School Teaching 


During the winter seasons I generally engaged in the business of 
teaching school, but I always regarded this as only a temporary em- 
ployment—never for a moment thinking to make it a permanent busi- 
ness. My first school was taught when I was but sixteen years of 
age. I continued this employment from three to four months each 
year in the winter time for some eight years. By this means I was 
very well supplied with spending money from year to year, my board 
and many other incidental expenses costing me nothing at home. 
As for teaching, I never enjoyed an extra reputation; the schools under 
my charge generally gave reasonable satisfaction to the patrons. Like 
most other teachers at that period, I relied more on the rod, than 
other means for the maintenance of government over the boys and 
girls committed to my charge. 
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It was very commonly the custom at that time for teachers to “Board 
around” in the district. I could write a volume of experiences and 
incidents of “boarding around”, but forbear saying anything on that 
prolific topic. 


Recreations 


As has already been stated, I had more leisure during my boyhood 
and early manhood, than was common for persons of my years. I was 
fond of horseback riding when quite young; but as my father had a 
strong aversion to trusting boys with the use of horses, for fear 
the animals might be badly treated, I found my riding propensities 
very much restrained. I resolved therefore, to become the owner of a 
horse myself as soon as possible. I ultimately succeeded in purchasing 
a horse of my brother George, and also bought a sulky, a one horse 
vehicle common in that day, very easy for riding and differing essen- 
tially from our modern vulgar (?) jerky, two wheeled carriages. 

I had a particular fondness for riding parties, dancing parties and 
social gatherings of young people. A practice which has long sice 
gone out of fashion, was common at that time. At balls and parties, 
young men escorted the young ladies to and from the place of amuse- 
ment on horseback, that is, each young lady riding behind a young 
gentleman on the same horse. Our riding parties were in carriages, 
in which a tour through the country was sometimes made, requiring 
two days to accomplish. At the age of about twenty-one years, I 
abandoned the amusement of dancing entirely, and ever after held 
it in disfavor, bordering on contempt. The reasons for my opposition 
to dancing have repeatedly been stated in writing, and it is deemed 
unnecessary to give them here. 


Intellectual Pursuits 


As soon as I had learned to write a legible hand, I began the prac- 
tice of writing on all sorts of themes, and had an especial fondness 
for putting my thoughts on paper. If all that I wrote between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-one years had been gathered into books, 
it would have made a number of ponderous volumes. Much of this 
would unquestionably have been but little more than sheer nonsense, 
with occasionally, perhaps, a page worth perusing. 

In the summer of 1833, two young men besides myself (R. O. 
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Reynolds and Frederick Hyde) entered into a project to issue a 
weekly manuscript paper entitled The Spectator It was gotten up 
in the form of a small newspaper, two or three copies of it, each 
week being written out, and deposited in the village with a person 
designated for that purpose who was authorized to lend the copies 
to such as wished to read the paper. It was so arranged as to keep 
the names of the editors strictly secret from the public. The primary 
design of the paper was to criticise the objectionable manners, habits 
and practices of young men, also, to a certain extent, the fashionable 
follies of young women. The persons criticised, were never designated 
by their real names but by fictitious titles, and so described as generally 
to leave but little if any, doubt as to the individuals intended. 

The weekly appearance of The Spectator was looked for with great 
interest by the young people of the village and surrounding neighbor- 
hood; to many it became a terror. Those who were in the habit of 
departing from the rules of propriety, were pretty sure to find them- 
selves castigated in the Spectator, often in a way to provoke upon 
them the laughter of their friends. 

The labor of bringing out The Spectator weekly devolved almost 
wholly upon myself, and I devoted three months of close attention 
to this novel enterprise. The Spectator may have done some harm, 
but upon the whole, I think it was productive of good. Anonymous 
papers of this sort may be the cause of great mischief if indiscreetly 
conducted. 


Lyceums and Debating Societies 


I was always fond of Lyceums, and ready to patronize them; hence 
I hardly ever taught school in a neighborhood without collecting to- 
gether sufficient material for a debating society. Organizations of 
this kind are of great benefit to young men, and ought always 
to be encouraged. 


Religion 


My early religious training was not systematic. Although my par- 
ents were anxious I should exhibit a good moral deportment, no 


4 Monroe Frank, in his “ Life of Colonel Frank ’’ published in Frank Lyman’s The City 
of Kenosha and Kenosha County (Chicago, 1916), 92, states that his uncle issued the 
paper “while yet a boy.”” The Spectator does seem to have been a puerile enterprise 
rather than the product of mature men. We admirers of Frank trust that the 
reminiscer’s memory slipped a little in this instance. 
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especial pains were taken to instruct me in religious truths. At a 
period as far back as I can remember, my mother was a member of 
the Methodist Church; she subsequently left the Methodist and be- 
came a tolerable regular attendant at the Congregational Church but 
never united with that order. My father was originally by profession 
a Lutheran, but there was no organized Lutheran Church in that part 
of the country. It was his custom, for many years, to read German 
prayers in the German Language, also to ask a silent blessing at table. 
When I was about twelve years of age, he became a Universalist, and 
remained in connection with that denomination up to the time of his 
death. Upon his embracing the Universalist faith, his German 
Lutheran Prayer Book was laid aside. He being regarded a prominent 
member of the Universalist order, our house was frequently visited 
by ministers and leading men of that faith. The personal bearing of 
these visitors was not always calculated to inspire me with high re- 
gard for their religious life.® 

Up to the age of about fifteen, I had been considerably addicted 
to profanity; I was then convinced that it lessened me in the esti- 
mation of respectable people, and I made a solemn vow to abandon 
it at once. I also came to the resolution to attend church regularly 
every Sabbath. Although I had not been brought up to prefer any 
particular religious denomination, yet my partialities were early for 
the Congregational Church. That church was also the choice of my 
brothers, although my parents had never influenced them in that 
direction. I had much respect for the institutions of religion, and 
for sacred things, and for many years ranked with that class who 
were often “almost persuaded to be Christians”. I passed through 
several revivals of religion, when very many of my associates joined 
the ranks of the people of God, but I allowed those seasons of 
special religious interest to pass without identifying myself with the 
followers of Christ. It was not until I became a resident of Wis- 
consin, and in the year 1840, during a time of great religious interest, 
I made a public profession of religion, and united with the Con- 
gregational Church. 


Political 


Some years before I was of sufficient age to exercise the right of 
suffrage, I began to be much interested in political matters. I was 


5Ie is proper to remark that Universalism has taken a new departure since the times 
here spoken of. [M.F.] 
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fond of discussing with young and old the political issues of the day, 
and took pains to fortify myself with argument, by reading the 
political journals. I made political speeches and wrote political articles 
when quite a young man. My affinities were with the Democratic 
party up to the time of the organization of the Free Soil Party in 
1848, and since then, with the Republican Party. But few persons, I 
think, have taken a deeper interest in the success of party members; 
at no period of my life, since I have been on the stage of action, have 
I been indifferent to the national issues before the country. Indeed, 
there have been campaigns in our political history, when for weeks 
I have been in a tremor of excitement. 

I began to hold office, as soon as I was of sufficient age to be legally 
qualified. My first election to a civil office, was Inspector of Common 
Schools. This was a position of considerable consequence, especially 
in the town where I resided, as there were over forty organized school 
districts in the township. I was elected to this office annually for a 
number of years, and was much pleased with it, because in the winter 
months, it brought me in contact with many young men engaged 
in teaching, and the places of these being usually supplied with young 
women in summer, it afforded good opportunities for making agree- 
able acquaintances among them also. Besides, the duties of the office 
did not preclude me from teaching school myself. The office of 
Supervisor was regarded one of the most honorable, as well as re- 
sponsible positions in the town. I was the youngest man ever elected 
to that office in the town of Virgil, containing a population of over 
four thousand inhabitants; was re-elected for the same office for a 
second term, but declined a third term, the political complexion of the 
town having become mixed, in consequence of local questions. The 
year after my second election to the office of Supervisor, I became a 
resident of the town of Preble in the same county, and was put in 
nomination for the office of Supervisor on the Democratic ticket, 
against one of the most popular Whigs of that town, who had held 
the office for several years, having beaten his Democratic opponents an- 
nually at the election. I obtained my election by four majority. I was 
subsequently elected to the office of Town Clerk in the same town. 

In addition to the civil offices, I held by election in the State of 
New York, I held several positions by appointment; also a number 
of honorary offices. 
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Temperance 


A movement for the organization of temperance societies was made 
in that part of the country, where I resided when I was about 
seventeen years of age. My native town was behind many others in 
seconding this movement. In the year 1829, a Presbyterian clergyman 
by the name of Robinson—a supply for the Congregational church 
of the town, inaugerated a movement for the formation of a temper- 
ance Society. It was the first attempt made in the town for temper- 
ance organization of any kind; never before had there been any 
attempt to discourage or interfere with the use of intoxicating drinks, 
any more than with any article of food common among the people. 
It is not surprising therefore, that a most intensified opposition was 
raised in the community, against the first temperance Society. Several 
preliminary meetings of a few friends of the proposed temperance 
society were held at private houses, to consult as to the most expedient 
plan for bringing the matter before the public. It was finally con- 
cluded by the friends, that I should deliver an address on the subject 
of temperance on the 4th of July in the Congregational Church. This 
being agreed upon, the notice was given accordingly. The day came, 
and with it came such a rainstorm as was seldom seen. Notwith- 
standing the unpropitious weather, the church was well filled, the 
audience being made up exclusively of males. The meeting was an 
excited one; I was interrupted during the delivery of my address, 
with various disrespectful demonstrations; one man of some promi- 
nence, exclaiming, “ that’s a lie”. Much pains had been taken by the 
friends, to have all present at the meeting who were willing to brave 
public opinion by signing the pledge. Twenty-one persons, comprising 
old and young men, were all that could be found willing to hazard the 
odium of the people, by taking a stand against the use of spiritous 
liquor. For several days after the memorable Fourth of July referred 
to, I did not venture into the village, as those who had signed the 
pledge were subject to insult and were threatened with violence in 
some cases. My connection with the temperance society occasioned 
me much embarrassment. I had been elected a short time before, 
to the office of captain of a company of artillery, just organized. A 
committee from the company waited upon me, to make the inquiry 
whether it was my purpose to adhere to the temperance society; if 
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so, assuring me that the company would probably become disorganized 
and disbanded, unless I abandoned my pledge to abstain from liquor 
drinking. I assured the committee that it was not my intention to 
refrain from furnishing liquors to the company, according to usage 
in such cases, but at the same time I should abstain from the use of 
spiritous liquors myself. This did not satisfy the committee, they insist- 
ed the company would not be content with the mere furnishing of 
liquor, but would insist on my drinking it also. After the expenditure 
of considerable argument on both sides, the committee left, without our 
arriving at any agreement of views. The sequel proved, the company 
did not disband, although there were abundant manifestations of 
discontent. 

The temperance society was also a source of embarrassment to me 
in another direction. I had just entered upon a political career of 
some promise, and there was a verry general disposition manifested 
to proscribe temperance men, in the matter of holding office of any 
kind in the gift of the people; they being regarded as a class of fanatics, 
not to be tolerated. One of the most prominent and influential poli- 
ticians of the town, who had been my friend and advisor, called me 
into his office soon after I joined the temperance society, and warned 
me not to persist in remaining a member of such an unreasonable 
organization—assuring me that my chances for political promotion 
would be ruined, if I remained in such connection. This man lived 
to see his son, a youth on whose education he had spared no expense— 
a young man of more than ordinary brilliancy of intellect, laid in a 
premature grave by the immoderate use of intoxicating drinks.” 

The true motive which first induced me to espouse the temper- 
ance cause, I have never been able to satisfactorily determine. Whether 
I was interested from principle, love of adventure or novelty, has 
always been an unsettled question. But it is certain that after I 
was once fairly enlisted, it became with me a matter of determined 
principle to promote in all suitable ways the temperance enterprise. 
As soon as the temperance movement had gained a little strength, 
I was invited to deliver addresses on the subject in various neighbor- 
hoods, and adjoining towns. These invitations were generally accepted, 


©The temperance pledge at that time did not exclude the use of wine, or the traffic 


and furnishing of liquor to others; it only prohibited the use of distilled liquors by the 
members of the society. [M.F.] 


TR. O. Reynolds. [M.F.] 
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and I eventually gained some little importance as a temperance 
lecturer. As a part of the early history of the temperance cause, it is 
no pleasing fact to record that the most formidable opposition to the 
movement did not come from the intemperate, but from ministers 
and members of churches. Probably seven-eights of the ministers of 
different evangelical denominations, in that section of country where 


I resided, were opposed to the organization of temperance socities, 
some of them, bitterly so. 


Real Estate and Trade 


My father divided his farm between his four sons, not equally in 
number of acres, but nearly so in value to each, except that my 
oldest brother, George, received that portion on which the home- 
stead buildings were located, also, more lands, in consideration of his 
taking care of my parents during their old age. I had but little taste 
for farming besides the lands assigned to me were not so situated 
as to make a desirable farm. I therefore embraced the first oppor- 
tunity to sell the lands, which fell to my portion. The tract, con- 
tained only fifty-five acres, and a man by the name of Hotchkiss, 
owning a farm adjoining it, became the purchaser at ten dollars 
per acre. This was the only real estate (with the exception of one 
acre) that I ever owned in the State of New York. 

In the year 1830 I came west to Michigan in company with Hotch- 
kiss, the man to whom I had sold my lands. Michigan at that time 
was regarded as the “far west”, and was beginning to attract a large 
immigration. The object of our visit to Michigan, was to see the 
country, and purchase real estate, if deemed expedient. We were 
pleased with what we saw of the country; the greater part of what 
is now the most densely populated agricultural region of the state, 
was then mostly uninhabited, and the lands obtainable at government 
price. There was so much of rich and desirable land, open to the 
purchaser at ten shillings per acre, that we were at a loss where to 
purchase or whether to purchase at all. We finally resolved to return 
. home, report what we had seen, and talk over the matter. Three years 
afterwards, I made a second tour to Michigan, and purchased land on 
what was then known as Pennsylvania Prairie, in the county of Cal- 
houn. This was in the year before spoken of, when I commenced the 
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study of law in Pontiac. In the year 1836, I spent nearly the entire 
season in Michigan; this was a year of wild speculation, such as was 
hardly ever seen before, and probably never equalled since. I bought 
and sold lands making handsomely in my transactions and returned 
home in the Fall. 


Mercantile Business 


Upon my return home from Michigan, in the autumn of 1836, I began 
to be fully impressed of the necessity of settling down in some definite 
business undertaking. I had wandered about in temporary pursuits 
a good many years; besides, I had now some capital to start upon, 
and there could be no excuse for further delay. Mr. Eleazar Carpenter, 
a resident of the town of Preble, who had formerly been a resident 
of my native town, and an acquaintance of mine was about to engage 
in the mercantile business. He proposed a partnership in trade, and 
as I was resolved not to spend further time in looking about, I em- 
braced the offer, although advised by discreet business friends, not 
to do it. The reason for this advice, was that the location was an 
unfavorable one, and that several attempts to establish a mercantile 
trade at that place had been made which proved unsuccessful. Our 
attempt to build up a successful business, proved that the advice which 
had been given me, was judicious. 

I went to New York City and purchased a respectable stock of 
goods. Goods were high in the market; the speculation excitement of 
the famous year 1836, had not yet abated. In less than three months 
after the goods were purchased, there occurred a general collapse of 
business throughout the country; banks failed in every direction; busi- 
ness houses stopped payment; real estate went down to a low figure; 
goods fell in the market, so that they were sold at retail for less price 
than they cost at wholesale a few months before, Money which had 
been abundant, became unprecedently scarce. 

This great revulsion in the business of the country, taken in con- 
nection with our unfavorable business location rendered our mercantile 
career extremely embarrassing. We would have been glad to have 
gotten out of our business at the end of the first year, but that was not 
possible, except at great sacrifice. We made every possible effort to 
sell out the establishment, but all proved unavailing—no one wanted 
to buy. 
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During our second year of our continuance in trade, my desire to 
dispose of the store and goods became so intense, as to make it a 
year of painful anxiety. Whenever a stranger rode into the village, 
or came to the store, I scanned him closely in hopes he might be a 
purchaser of our establishment. At the end of the second year of our 
mercantile business, we resolved to purchase no more goods, but to rid 
ourselves of the stock on hand, in the best possible way. As there 
was no opportunity for disposing of the goods at wholesale to any 
advantage whatever, the only alternative was to retail them at cost or 
less. After a few months determined perserverance, the stock was 
mostly closed out, and the store shut up. The lot, store, dwelling and 
other buildings belonged to my partner (Carpenter); I was very 
anxious on his account to find a buyer, as it was a property not adapted 
to his wants, and which in his circumstances he could not afford to 
keep. Luckily a purchaser by the name of Kelsey was found for the 
property, and it was accordingly conveyed to him. This being ac- 
complished, I felt that the cloud of despondency, which had over- 
shadowed me for many an anxious month, was removed. I devoted 
the spring of 1839 to settling and collecting our outstanding accounts, 
a considerable amount of which was not worth ten cents on the dollar. 
I went to New York City; called on all our creditors, who had un- 
settled demands against us, paid them off and took their receipts. 

As I had for many months past, fully come to the determination to 
emigrate west, I was resolved that no creditor should ever follow me 
with unpaid bills. I had been careful to keep my credit good in New 
York, and if I had been disposed to leave the country with a large 
unpaid indebtedness to city merchants, I could easily have done so. 


I thank God that I never yielded for a moment to any temptation of 
that sort. 


Marriage 


Upon my engaging in the mercantile business, I came to the con- 
clusion that I should be more likely to pursue a settled business pur- 
pose, by entering into the marriage relation. Like many young men 
of my opportunities, I had formed at different times, pleasing acquaint- 
ances, and ideal attachments, yet the idea of marriage had never been 
seriously entertained, for the reason, that I held it to be folly to marry 
before some definite employment for a livelihood was fixed upon. I 
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had formed some acquaintance several years before, with the eldest 
daughter (Caroline) of Mr. Carpenter, he having once resided in 
Virgil, my native town. Nothing, however, had ever transpired, lead- 
ing to so much as an intimate acquaintance, much less to a contem- 
plated matrimonial engagement, previous to my entering into a business 
connection with her father. I was married on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1837. 


Leaving Old Home and Friends 


During my residence in the State of New York I had formed a large 
acquaintance, not only with the people of the towns in which I had 
resided, but also to a considerable extent with the leading men of every 
town in the county. I had attended many public meetings, in different 
parts of the county, called for various purposes, and generally took some 
active part in them. This of course conduced much to the extension 
of my acquaintance with prominent men. Whatever may have been 
my faults (doubtless they were many) I leave others to judge. | 
always strove with assiduous care to guard against reproach, and up 
to the close of my residence in the State of New York, I could say 
with confidence, that I had never been guilty of any act, such as the 
public have a right to pass judgment upon, which I should have been 
ashamed to have had proclaimed in an assembly of the people. 

Notwithstanding, I enjoyed a large circle of influential friends, 
within the sphere of my acquaintance, still the idea of leaving the state 
occasioned no particular regret. My business expectations had not been 
realized, nor did I see any prospect for engaging in any employment 
that would be remunerative. Old settled districts of country, especially 
agricultural, furnish but few avenues to young men for business enter- 
prises, unless they are the possessors of considerable capital. I was 
satisfied that some new country in the west, where competition was 
not so great, and where a wider and less occupied field presented, was 
the best, if not the only alternative for me. 


Exploring Westward 


For many years, I had at times strong inclination to make the west 
my home. Occasionally for a few months, I was satisfied to remain 
East, but for a greater portion of the time, I felt a disinclination to 
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regard the east as my permanent home. As to what part of the great 
west I should choose for an abode, I was not settled in purpose for 
any length of time on any particular locality. During the first years 
of my inclination westward, Michigan was most prominent; sometimes 
my purpose was strongly for Ohio, and at times Illinois. In all these 
earlier years, Wisconsin was not thought of, it being then mostly an 
unexplored country. In June, 1839, having finished the settlement 
of my business in Preble, I started for the west to seek a new home. 
I fixed upon Kenosha (then known as Southport) as one of the 
principal points of destination. There were no special reasons for my 
visiting this point, except that on looking over the map, this location 
seemed a favorable one. There was but one family residing in the 
place with whom I had any acquaintance, and that only a partial one. 
From Preble I took the route by way of Syracuse and the Erie Canal 
by packet boat to Buffalo. From Buffalo I took the steamer Madison 
around the lakes to Milwaukee, and from there came to Kenosha. 
Kenosha (then Southport) contained about two hundred fifty inhabit- 
ants. After remaining here a few days, I went back into the country 
to Burlington, Spring Prairie, and other places. At Burlington there 
were a few log shanties, the principal proprietor of the town was Mr. 
E. Perkins. This gentleman had a small store of goods in a low log 
shanty; he took great pains to point out to me the natural advantages 
of the place, and was very solicitous to have me settle in the town— 
offering inducements, such as a partnership in his store or aid to start 
some other business. After considerable canvassing of the matter, I 
left Burlington to return to Kenosha, where I had left my baggage. 
Having proceeded some five miles on the road, I stopped my horse, 
and deliberated for a long time, whether to return to Burlington and 
accept the mercantile partnership proposed by Mr. Perkins, or continue 
on to Kenosha. My mind was so equally balanced, I could not decide, 
consequently I resolved to adopt an old expedient, sometimes resorted 
to by not over sensible people in cases of indecision. I dismounted 
from my horse, set up a stick in the road in perpendicular position— 
withdrew the support of my hand, and allowed it to fall whichever 
way it might. The stick fell eastward, consequently I continued my 
journey to Kenosha. 


At that time, the future prospects of Kenosha were seemingly very 
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promising; the inhabitants were sanguine that a city of fifteen or 
twenty thousand people would grow up in a few years. I purchased 
a lot on the corner of Main and Pearl Streets, running eight rods on 
the east side of Main Street, by four rods deep; paying for the same 
four hundred dollars. There was a cheap dwelling house on the North 
end of the lot; the south part of the lot was covered with brushwood. 
Having completed this purchase, I returned to the State of New York. 


Moved to Wisconsin 


On the 28th of September, 1839, myself and wife, and my brother- 
in-law, M. P. Kinney ® and wife, took our departure from Preble, N.Y. 
with our household effects for Wisconsin, going by the way of the 
Erie Canal and around the lakes. We landed at Milwaukee on the 
9th of October. The reason of our landing at Milwaukee, was because 
of the lateness of the season, and the consequent apprehension of 
rough weather on the lake. There being no pier at Kenosha, small 
boats were used to land passengers and freight, while the steamers 
remained anchored in the lake at some distance from shore. 

At Milwaukee, we hired teams to bring us to Kenosha; the road 
through the woods south of Milwaukee, was so poorly defined that 
we should have been unable to keep on the right way, had our team- 
sters not been acquainted with the route. Mr. Kinney and myself 
hired a new unplastered building on Market Street in which we took 
up our abode. The Fall and Winter proved to be remarkably mild 
and pleasant, otherwise we should have suffered much from cold, on 
account of the unfinished condition of our dwelling. We soon found 
many agreeable acquaintances, and the Winter passed off very pleasant- 
ly. In the Spring of 1840, I erected a small but comfortable dwelling 
house on the south end of the lot I had purchased on Main Street. 
Mr. Kinney at the same time erected a small dwelling on the south 
side of the public square. 

®The Rev. Martin P. Kinney served as head of the Southport Academy from 
1839 to 1841 when he received a minister’s license from the Congregational Church. 
He was successively pastor of churches in Whitewater, Racine, and Janesville. In 1864 


he became pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Rockford, Illinois, where he 
died in 1871. 
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A Brief Mention of Personal Matters 
in Wisconsin 


My residence was begun in Wisconsin in October, 1839. I came here 
to reside, with no particular business occupation in view, but with 
the expectation of turning my attention to whatever enterprise might 
present, consistent with my means, and for which I might have an 
adaptedness. In common with many others who came west at that 
early day, I believed a wide field for the choice of occupation would 
be opened. It was doubtless unfortunate for my pecuniary success, 
that soon after I became a resident west, opportunities for political 
preferment were presented. Office holding had been proven by past 
experience unfavorable to the acquisition of wealth; it unsettles and 
deranges business purposes, and generally affords only a limited com- 
pensation for the services rendered. Many of the offices to which I 
was elected or appointed, had no pay attached. I can however say 
this much without fear of successful contradiction, that I never in all 
my life, asked for an elective office. It was very natural, that I should 
often have been charged of being an office seeker, because I was almost 
continually in office of some kind. But I never hesitated to challenge 
the proof, by the production of a single witness, that I had ever sought 
any man’s influence or effort, to bring my name before the people, 
as a candidate for any kind of office. 


First President of the Village of Southport 


In the winter of 1841, F. S. Lovell,® Chafu}ncey Davis and myself 
were appointed a committee, at a meeting of citizens, to draft a charter 
for the village of Southport (now City of Kenosha). The charter thus 
drawn, was forwarded to the Territorial Legislature at Madison, and 
enacted into a law. In April, 1841, the charter was submitted to the 
people for adoption and carried by a vote of 105 for and 6 against. At 
the same time, an election for village officers was held; I received for 
the office of President 104 votes, being all the ballots cast for that 
office. 


* Fred S. Lovell was born at Palmyra, New York, in 1815, and settled at Southport 
in 1837. He practiced law, served in the Territorial Council, in both Constitutional 
Conventions, and in the assembly after the admission of Wisconsin into the Union. 
During the Civil War, he secured a lieutenant colonel’s commission and at the close of 


the war was brevetted a brigadier general in recognition of his meritorious service. He 
died in 1879. 
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First Mayor of the City of Kenosha 


In the winter of 1850, the Legislature of Wisconsin changed the name 
of Southport to Kenosha, and a city charter was granted. The first 
election for Mayor and other city officers was held in April, 1850; the 
election was an exciting one, the temperance question being the issue. 
I was nominated by a convention, as the temperance candidate for 
Mayor, although designated “the law and order candidate”. The whole 
number of votes cast, for the office of Mayor, was 595, of which 
number I received 305, giving me a majority of 15 votes. The events 
of the year 1850, in the city, involved greater responsibilities upon the 
office of Mayor, than any year since. The great “wheat riot”, so called, 
commenced the day following the inauguration of the city officers, 
and while the city was without ordinances or police regulations.° The 
riot continued three days, threatening the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Two companies of infantry were ordered from Milwaukee to 
suppress the threatened danger. The rioters expressed a determination 
to attack the military force on its arrival, but prudently desisted. This 
disturbance grew out of the circumstance, of many thousands of bushels 
of wheat being stored by farmers in a large warehouse, owned by 
C. I. Hutchinson. This gentleman sold some cargoes of wheat to a 
man in Ohio, and while it was being taken from the warehouse and 
put on board of vessels, the farmers claimed the wheat was the same 
they had deposited, and because of Hutchinson’s want of responsibility, 
they were certain to be defrauded. 

During the summer of 1850, the city had a terrible visitation of the 
cholera. In some portions of the city, particularly on Market and 
Pearl Streets, East of Main Street, the ravages of the disease were 
frightful. By direction of the common council, I was made chief of 
the Board of Health, also Poormaster. These positions necessarily 
brought me to the houses where cholera prevailed, especially as a 
large proportion of the deaths were among the poorer classes and 
strangers. I recorded in a book the deaths from cholera that came to 
my notice; also such facts in the personal history of such persons, as 
I could obtain. This book is still extant and may be interesting to 


On April 8, 1850, Frank observed in his diary that “‘ Walking with hickory canes 
has become customary for a day or two past.” 
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some one searching for incidents in the early history of Kenosha." 
The year 1850 was also distinguished for high crimes and misdemeanors 
in the city, requiring prompt and energetic exercise of police authority. 
A deliberate murder was committed within three blocks of my residence 
and I was among the first on the spot, to arrest the murderer.!? 


Member of. the Legislature 


In September, 1843, I was elected to the Territorial Council (same 
as senate now) from the county of Racine, the present county of 
Kenosha being then unorganized, its now territory being included 
in Racine County. My election in 1843, was to fill a vacancy of one 
year. I was elected in 1844 for a full term of two years, to the same 


office. In November, 1860, I was elected a member of the House 
of Assembly. 


Military Office 


In the summer of 1840, Hon. Henry Dodge, Territorial Governor of 
Wisconsin, sent me a military commission of the rank of Colonel. The 
military jurisdiction of the office embraced the now counties of 
Kenosha and Racine. In 1843, I received a commission from Gen. 
Dodge, of the rank of Brigadier General. The military jurisdiction of 
the office comprehended the counties of Kenosha, Racine and Wal- 
worth. I held the office of Brigadier General until removed by Gov. 
Dewey, for having written him a letter expressing the opinion, that 
our territorial militia system was a mere burlesque.'* 

During the period I held military office, the militia of the Territory 
was very indifferently organized. The occasional military parades 
which were held, were mostly shams. 

11 Frank may have reference here to his diary which describes the plague in some 
detail from July 28 to August 28, 1850. During this month Frank records thirty-three 
deaths at Kenosha and several others in the surrounding area. 

22 John McCaffrey had murdered his wife by drowning her in a well. Frank’s diary 
for July 23, 1850, gives an account of the murder and his part in apprehending the culprit. 
McCaffrey was subsequently hanged at Kenosha. The holiday atmosphere that accompanied 
the affair prompted the Legislature to repeal the law sanctioning capital punishment. 


13 A search through the Nelson Dewey Papers and the Executive Correspondence in the 
Manuscript Division has failed to disclose this letter. 
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Newspaper Editing 


In May, 1841, Hon. C. Latham Sholes established the Southport Tele- 
graph (now Kenosha Telegraph).1* After the issue of the fourth 
number of the paper, I became joint editor with Mr. Sholes. My 
connection with the Telegraph newspaper, sometimes as joint editor, 
and at other times as sole editor, was not continuous but at different 
times, up to the year 1861. I never engaged in any employment so 
well suited to my taste as newspaper editing. In early life I had a 
passion to become the editor of a public journal. 


Editing an Educational Journal 


An editorial committee of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
elected me in December, 1856, editor of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. This was a publication authorized by law, the State paying 
in part the expenses. I consented with great reluctance to assume the 
editorial management of the Journal three months, with the express 
understanding that my name should not appear as connected with it. 
At the expiration of the three months, the committee having failed 
to secure any other person to take the editorial charge, I was induced 
to continue as editor of the Journal another three months. My reluct- 
ance to have my name appear as editor, arose from a sense of my 
disqualification for the duties of such a position. 


Commissioner to Revise the Laws 
of Wisconsin 


In July, 1848, the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, elected on 
joint ballot, three commissioners to revise the laws of the State. I was 
chosen one of that number.!® My election to such a position might be 
deemed strange to those unacquainted with the facts in the case. I 
was not a lawyer by education or profession; therefore, it might readily 
be supposed, that I was unfitted to act on such a commission. This 
apprehension of my disqualification for the duties expected of me, 
was not at all unnatural. I was conscious that objections might be 
urged against me, for the reason before mentioned; but inasmuch as 


14Christopher Latham Sholes (1819-90) invented the typewriter in 1867. Besides 
being an inventor and editor he was also prominent in public affairs and served several 
terms in the State Legislature. 

% The other members of the commission were Charles S. Jordan and Charles M. 
Baker, attorneys at Janesville and Lake Geneva, respectively. 
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my friends in the Legislature, without consultation with me, had 
labored to secure my election, I did not feel at liberty to disappoint 
them by declining. 

The reasons which led to the selection of myself for this office were 
these:—I had as editor of the Southport Telegraph, written a consider- 
able number of articles on “Law Reform”. The force of these articles 
was mainly directed against legal technicalities and the absurd forms 
of pleadings in courts, they did not partake so much of argument as 
of satire. The legal forms found in Chitty and other like authorities, 
were susceptible of being caricatured and held up to ridicule, and I 
labored with what ability I possessed to make these technical forms 
appear ridiculous. 

The subject of legal reform was at the time being discussed in some 
of the leading journals in the State of New York, and this aided me in 
directing public attention to it in Wisconsin. My editorials had 
attracted some public attention, and an impression had possessed the 
minds of many, that lawyers were interested in keeping the forms of 
proceedings in court as complicated as possible. Members of the Leg- 
islature partook of the same feeling. It was this that determined the 
Legislature, in the selection of commissioners to revise the laws, to 
choose one “lay member”, as they termed it, to exercise restraint upon 
the legal members of the commission; therefore the choice fell on me. 

Our commission occupied about ten months at the capitol; we 
divided ourselves, each taking a different department of the laws. I 
took nothing except what I could comprehend; the laws relating to 
common schools, town and county government, and a few others of 
less importance, were assigned to me. I made a radical change in the 
school laws, as they were then found in the state; also, an entire change 
in the system of town and county government. My reports on the 
revision of these laws, were approved by my associate Commissioners, 
and were adopted by the Legislature. There have been no important 
changes in these laws, since their adoption at the time referred to. It 
has often occurred to me, that I ventured upon a great risk, in accept- 
ing the office of law reviser. I experienced much uneasiness during 
the performance of my duties, lest public opinion should fail to sustain 


16 Frank’s work in modernizing the school laws has been characterized by C. E. Patzer 
in his Public Education in Wisconsin (Madison, 1924), 30, as the “‘ crowning achievement 
in the life of Michael Frank.’”” The results of the commission’s work were published 


in the first Revised Statutes of Wisconsin (Southport, 1849), printed by Frank’s business 
partner, C. L. Sholes. 
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me in undertaking what might seem to belong exclusively to profes- 
sional men. I think, however, the result proved that the labors of 


the commissioners were as well received, as is usual in duties of 
this kind. 


Justice of the Peace 


I was elected to the office of Justice of the Peace in the Spring of 
1846, to fill a term of one year. I was again elected for the same office 
in April 1847 for a term of two years, but resigned before the expira- 


tion of the term to accept the office of Commissioner to Revise the 
Laws of the State. 


Temperance 


The friends of temperance, since my residence in Wisconsin, have 
organized under various forms and plans of operation. As one or- 
ganization performed its mission, and became disbanded by default, 
another differing in name, but not in principal took its place. And so 
the cause has found friends, under different names, up to the present 
time. I have been connected with all, or nearly all, of the organizations, 
and always intend to be enrolled among the friends of temperance, 
during my life. 


County Treasurer 


In November, 1852, I was elected to the office of County Treasurer 
of Kenosha County; term of office, two years. In 1854 I was re-elected 


to the same office for another term, thus holding the office continuously 
four years. 


Schools and Superintendancy 


My official relation to the schools of Kenosha, has been in some form 
for more than one half of the number of years of my residence in 
Wisconsin. In the year 1845, I drew the form of a bill to be presented 
to the Legislature, authorizing the levying of a tax on the assessed 
property of the village, annually, for the support of schools. The bill 
was passed into a law by the Legislature, conditioned that it should be 
approved by a vote of the electors of the village, before it should take 
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effect. After some months of earnest discussion through the press, in 
public meetings, and other ways, the law was finally adopted by a 
small majority. This was the first free school known here, and I think 
the first established in the State.17 

Among the various school offices I have held, was the position of 
City Superintendent. I was elected to this office for a number of terms 
by a vote of the people, also, when the mode of election was changed, 
I was elected several times by the Board of Education. It has been 
among my most earnest endeavors, since I became a resident of Wis- 
consin, to promote the interests of education. I early espoused the 
cause of free schools, and especially at a time, when this system of 
education in the west, was not a popular idea with the people. For 
as strange as it may seem at the present time, free schools once en- 
countered a most determined and bitter opposition. The idea of taxing 
the rich, who have no children to educate, to pay for the education of 
other people’s children, was denounced unjust and oppressive. 


University Regent 


On the 20th of March, 1861, I was elected, on joint ballot of the 
Legislature, a Regent of the State University. The term of this office 
was six years. I attended the meetings of the Board of Regents at 
Madison, with considerable regularity during the first three years, but 
after that, discontinued almost entirely giving further attention to 
the office. The reason for my absenting myself from the meetings 
of the Board, was dissatisfaction with its proceedings. The Legislature 
in the session of 1866, passed an act re-organizing the government of 
the University, the effect of which was, to displace from office the 
entire then acting Board of Regents; consequently, my term of office 
was cut short one year; which, however, was a matter of no conse- 
quence to me, as I had practically counted myself out before.’§ 

17** The first adequate free school in Wisconsin that persisted—a school which, on 
the graded plan, cared for the needs of all children of proper ages in the district, was 


opened in Kenosha... ,’’ writes Joseph Schafer in his Four Wisconsin Counties (Madi- 
son, 1927), 198. 

18The great purpose of the University reorganization in 1866 was to conform to the 
terms of the Morrill Act of 1862, and thereby secure 240,000 acres of land to endow a 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. At the same time the University was made 
coeducational, the administrative head of the institution was excluded from membership 
on the board of regents, and a new board was created. Frank evidently was a mere 
victim of educational expansion. 
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Postmaster 


I was appointed Postmaster at Kenosha by President Lincoln in April, 
1861; took possession of the office on the 14th of May following. 
I was re-appointed Postmaster by President Johnson on June 24th, 
1865, and was subsequently removed by him for refusing to endorse 
his “policy”. I surrendered the office to my successor, on the 15th of 
October, 1866; having held it five years five and a half months. The 
years I spent in the Post Office, were attended with rather less perplexity, 
than those of most other employments; upon the whole, that period 
of my life passed off quite agreeably. 


Newspaper Publishing Again 


My removal from the office of Postmaster, left me without any matured 
business plan for the future. For some years before leaving the Post- 
office, my mind had been strongly turned to my old occupation of 
publishing a newspaper. I was strengthened in this purpose by an 
old and intimate friend (Hon. C. C. Sholes),!® who proposed to join 
me in the purchase of a newspaper establishment, when ever I should 
cease to occupy the office of Postmaster. The winter of 1866 and 
1867, also most of the following summer, was spent in making inquiries 
after newspaper offices for sale. Several cities were visited to confer 
with parties who hoped to sell. 

One of the chief hindrances to any closing a bargain at any point, 
was because Mr. Sholes had a long pending negotiation for the pur- 
chase of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and in the event of the consumation 
of the purchase, he desired me to take a position on the editorial staff 
of that paper. It was the plan of Mr. Sholes, to organize a stock com- 
pany to buy the Sentinel office; but after nearly a year’s effort to carry 
out his plan, he reluctantly abandoned it in the summer of 1867. 
Upon the abandonment of the purchase of the Sentinel, Mr. Sholes 
proposed that we should buy the Kenosha Telegraph office. Although 
my mind had long been made up, never again to attempt business in 
Kenosha, on account of the depressed condition of property and trade 
in the city, yet the offer which Mr. Sholes made me, to join him in 
the purchase of the establishment, was so verry liberal that I could 


Charles C. Sholes (1817-67), a brother of C. L. Sholes, was a prominent 
member of the Legislature for several terms. His most notable political work consisted 
of his strenuous efforts to secure an amendment to the State Constitution permitting women 
suffrage. 
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not well decline it. The consideration also, of his influential position 
in the state, promised to be of much advantage to the paper. We 
accordingly purchased the Telegraph newspaper, agreeing to pay there- 
for the sum of $5000. which was probably from $1500 to $2000 more 
than it was really worth. 

We took possession of the Kenosha Telegraph office on the first of 
September, 1867, and about the same time Mr. Sholes was taken sick, 
and died on the Sth of October following. This unexpected event, 
changed the aspect of my affairs very much, and in the course of a 
few weeks I began to regret I had consented to the purchase, and that 
I did not carry out my original intention to leave the city. My dis- 
satisfaction with the situation continued to increase; and I resolved 
to sell my interest on the first good opportunity. On the first of April, 
1868, Dr. Hays McKinley purchased the interest of the estate of Mr. 
Sholes in the office and became one half owner. Dr. McKinley proved to 
be a most disagreeable partner, and one of the most impracticable 
men with whom I ever had business connections. After a long and 
vexatious negotiation, I succeeded in selling him my interest in the 
office—closing the bargain on the 6th of October, 1868. This end 
having been reached, I flattered myself that my troubles were nearly 
ended, but in this I was mistaken. New complications arose, and my 
situation became, if possible, more aggravating than before. Our 
differences were submitted to arbitration, but exceptions were taken 
to the award by the Doctor. At length by laborious effort, I succeeded 
in getting a new submission to three prominent men of the legal 
profession, who on the first of May, 1869, rendered an award, which 
terminated the difficulties which had for months taxed my mental and 
physical endurance to the fullest extent. 


Newspaper Publishing Continued 


After having extricated myself from the difficulties growing out of the 
sale of my interest in the Telegraph, my mind again turned to the 
business of publishing a newspaper. Although other pursuits promised 
a better remuneration, yet I was willing to forego pecuniary consider- 
ations to be the editor of a public journal. At this time I fully came 
to the determination to leave Kenosha for some other field of effort. 
I extended my inquiries in different directions in respect to newspaper 
establishments for sale in whole or in part. Among the towns I visited 
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while prosecuting these inquiries, none impressed me so favorably 
as St. Joseph, Michigan. I was singularly impressed with the place 
and its surroundings, and for several months after my visit there, my 
mind almost daily reverted to that town. The reason I did not pur- 
chase the Traveler newspaper at St. Joseph, was because the office, 
aside from the good will, was of little value; the price asked for the 
property, was more than twice its real worth. 

After spending three months in inquiring for a newspaper estab- 
lishment, I determined on purchasing in partnership with the widow 
of the late Hon. G. [C. C.} Sholes, the Beloit Journal office, paying 
therefor $5000.; turning in my house and lot in Kenosha for $1400. 
on my half of the purchase. The other half was taken by Mrs. Sholes, 
with the view of putting her son Harry, a young man about seventeen 
years of age, in business. By the partnership arrangement, I was to 
receive one half of the profits of the office, and $1000, per annum for 
my services; Mrs. Sholes to receive one half the profits, and her son, 
Harry, to be allowed $624 per year for his services. 

A consideration which weighed largely with me in giving a prefer- 
ence to Beloit over other places, was that it enjoyed a wide reputa- 
tion for the intelligence and refinement of its population and being 
the seat of a prominent college. Besides, the business of the Journal 
had been represented in a flourishing condition. We took possession 
of the office on the 21st of August, 1869. 

Strange as it may appear, I had not been in the office three days, 
before I became dissatisfied with the situation and desired to sell 
out.2° At the end of a week, I was still more uneasy, and after two 
weeks experience in Beloit, my dissatisfaction was greatly intensified. 
My discontent soon became such, that for months I scarcely enjoyed 
a night of quiet sleep. Trade was dull in the City, and all classes of 
business men complained of depression. I shall never forget the fall 
and winter of my residence in Beloit as a period of great mental 
anxiety and unhappiness. I made every possible effort to sell, but 
with no success. 

My family came to Beloit in October and we began housekeeping. 


On August 28, 1869, Frank made a particularly poignant entry in his diary describ- 
ing his unhappiness at Beloit. He wrote: ‘Note cannot say the week past has by any 
means been a pleasant one. It has been made up of hopes and fears, gloomy apprehensions 
and doubts. The burdens which the business throws upon [me]—physical and mental— 
are exceedingly heavy. I am sometimes sorry I undertook so much perplexing business 
on my own shoulders: but then what could I have done? I will continue to thank God. 
I did endeavor to ask of him wisdom in this undertaking.” 
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In January following, the business of the office improved a little, and 
my mind became more quiet; still I resolved to relax no effort to rid 
myself of the property the first possible opportunity, as the business 
was evidently a losing one. Myself and family received kind attentions 
from many of the best families in the city, and our social relations 
were all that we could reasonably expect. But as much as I had always 
enjoyed good society, my usual bouyancy of spirits was constantly 
weighed down from a sense of my harrassing business condition, and 
my continual anxiety to find some way of deliverance from the Journal 
office. 

Early in March, 1870, Mr. T. O. Thompson, publisher of the 
Wisconsin Mirror, made proposals to buy the office. The negotiations 
were continued with various success, until the first week in April 
when the bargain was finally consumated. Mrs. Sholes, through her 
agent had refused to sell her half of the office for less than it had cost 
her. Finding it impossible to dispose of the property at cost, I was 
obliged to purchase Mrs. Sholes’ interest, agreeing to pay her cost 
($2500) in two years, she taking my note and a mortgage on the 
office. I then sold the office to Mr. Thompson for $4650, being $350 
less than first cost. This loss of course fell on myself, but I regarded 
it better to sustain it, than to continue the newspaper business in 
Beloit. 

Having disposed of the Journal office, I felt greatly relieved, al- 
though I had no business arrangements for the future, yet I was in 
a good degree restored to my usual buoyancy of mind. 

In the spring of 1871, Mr. Thompson to whom I had sold the Beloit 
Journal failed in business and abandoned the property.2 As I was 
responsible to Mrs. Sholes for the payment of $2500. and interest in 
case of the default of Mr. Thompson, I was involved in liability to 
that amount. After a long correspondence with Mrs. Sholes’ agent, he 
offered to take the mortgaged property in full of her demand against 
me, on condition of my paying her $250. This offer I readily assented 
to, and it is another item added to my loss in the Beloit Journal 
business. 

My wife, John and Fred, remained in Beloit until the ensuing Fall. 
The summer of 1860 was one of unusual sickness in that city, but 

22The Wisconsin Mirror was published weekly at Kilbourn [Wisconsin Dells] from 


1868 until 1876 when fire destroyed the building where it was printed. 
22The Beloit Journal merged with the Beloit Free Press in April, 1871. 
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providentially my family was exempted from the prevailing Typhoid 
fever, which proved fatal to many. In the fall of that year my family 
went to Racine; Fred remained in Beloit at school until the following 
Spring. In the summer of 1871, my wife and Fred were most of the 
time at Kenosha. 


Clerkship at Washington 


Two weeks after the sale of the Beloit Journal office, I received notice 
of my appointment to a “first class” clerkship in the Fifth Auditors 
office, Treasury Department, Washington. Fourteen months previous 
to this, I had forwarded to Gen. Paine,?* member of Congress from 
the First District, Wis. a recommendation, signed by the Governor 
of the State, several State officers and State Senators for an appoint- 
ment to some position—the particular office not being indicated in 
the recommendation. I had no idea of asking for an appointment of 
this grade; had I supposed my recommendation would have resulted 
in only a clerkship at $1200 per year, I probably should not have. for- 
warded it. So much time had elapsed since my application for a 
position, I had for several months past, given up expectation of 
receiving any appointment. But as I had no matured plan for other 
employment, and as I could not afford to be without some remuner- 
ative business, I looked upon this as a Providential opening to satisfy 
a present necessity. 

I arrived in Washington on the 10th of May 1870, and on the 
following day entered upon the duties of my office. I found my 
situation in Washington a relief from verry many of the perplexities 
I had experienced the past two years, still there was a mixture of 
dissatisfaction. Washington life, while it has unusual attractions, has 
also many drawbacks. 

My first visit to my family in Wisconsin from Washington, was in 
January, 1871. But the occasion was an unpleasant one on account 
of bad health, also in consequence of the cold stormy weather most 
of the time, while visiting friends and transacting business. To add to 
the disagreeabilities of my journey, my old and troublesome antagonist, 


28 Halbert Eleazer Paine (1826-05) served as brigadier general during the Civil War, 
as a member of Congress from 1865 to 1871, and as United States commissioner of patents 
from 1878 to 1880. He is the author of Paine on Contested Elections (Washington, 
D.C., 1888), which is recognized as an important work on that phase of constitutional 
law and was made use of in the Hayes-Tilden election controversy. 
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Dr. Hays McKinley, commenced a suit against me, claiming damages, 
growing out of the purchase and partnership relation in the Telegraph 
printing office. I had believed myself forever rid of this troublesome 
man, after the close of the long, vexatious and expensive arbitration 
I had with him in the Spring of 1869. 

On the 27th of May, 1872, an event of much sadness occurred; by 
a most terrible accident my son John lost his life. In the fall of 1870 
he went to Cleveland, Ohio, and was employed as an operator by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. About the first of May, 
1872, he went to Colesburg, Kentucky, where he entered into the 
employment of the same Company. On the evening of the 27th of 
May, he took the train to Elizabethtown, eight miles distant with the 
expectation of returning on the express train the same evening. He 
missed the express and took the 11:25 P.M. freight train. Before 
reaching Colesburg, he got to the top of the cars with the conductor, 
for the purpose of going to the forward or office car. While walking 
on the top of the cars, the conductor's light suddenly gave out; he 
made a misstep and fell under the moving train. He was mangled 
too horribly to narrate in detail; he lived about two and a half hours 
enduring intense suffering, but retaining his senses nearly to the last. 
The only message he left, was that his mother should be informed of 
the accident which resulted in his death. He died at 2 o'clock on 
the morning of the 28th of May. His remains were properly cared 
for—enclosed in a metallic case and forwarded to Kenosha, Wis. 
where he was buried on the 29th, by the side of his two little sisters 
who died many years previous. At the time of his death he was 
thirty-one years, nine months and sixteen days of age. 

Although his life had been one of irregularity and waywardness, 
often occasioning me much disquiet, yet during two years previous 
to his death he appeared greatly reformed and seemed to have entered 
upon a steady course of life. In his childhood and younger years, he 
was to me an object of intense solicitude; it was perhaps a fault, he 
was idolized so much. In later years, notwithstanding his objectionable 
courses, I never ceased my deep and often sleepless interest for his 
welfare. With his faults he had good qualities which ought not to 
be overlooked. Among other good traits, he was generous and kind 
hearted. The last time I saw him was in the city of Beloit on the 
4th of May, 1870. 








Book Notes 


Logs on the Menominee. The History of the Menominee Rwer Boom 
Company. By Frep C. BURKE. (Privately printed, 1946. For 
sale by the author, 718 Jackson St., Marinette, Wis., Pp. xiv, 98. 
$3.00). 

At the request of Joseph Schafer, Fred C. Burke undertook, a decade 
ago, to write a history of the Menominee River Boom Company with 
which he had long been connected. Personal experience and intimate 
associations with others who had preceded him in the service of the 
Company enabled him to bring together in brief form the story of 
logging on the Menominee and the establishment of an orderly pro- 
cedure in the driving of logs to the mills. 

The lumbermen on the Menominee, like those on the Chippewa, 
the Red Cedar, and other main driving streams, early learned that 
only through combined action could they assure the best possible river 
conditions for getting their logs down stream to the mills. Dams had 
to be built which, when the river was low, could release flash floods 
that would float logs on the banks and carry them over falls, rapids, 
and bars to their destination. Other improvements had to be made 
in the river channel to accelerate the movement of logs and prevent 
log jams. Driving logs down stream and scaling, sorting, and delivering 
them to the appropriate mills all called for collective action. 

On the Red Cedar River in western Wisconsin concerted action 
was achieved through the virtual monopoly of lumbering operations 
established by Knapp Stout and Company and on the Chippewa it 
came through the organization of the four great Weyerhaeuser pro- 
moted companies: the Mississippi River Logging Company and the 
Chippewa Logging Company which acted as a pool for the mills on 
the Mississippi and the Chippewa to buy stumpage and cut and drive 
the logs to the mills, the Beef Slough Manufacturing, Booming, Log- 
driving and Transportation Company to sort the logs and put them 
into rafts at Beef Slough, and the Chippewa River Improvement and 
Log-driving Company to make the necessary improvements on the 
Chippewa to assure good driving conditions. On the Menominee, 
however, the Menominee River Boom Company and its predecessor, 
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the Menominee River Manufacturing Company were organized by 
the principal lumbermen neither to establish a monopoly nor to act as 
a pool to deal in stumpage but only to have responsibility for improve- 
ments in the river and for driving, sorting, and delivering the logs. 

Mr. Burke describes the forty-one dams and other river improve- 
ments the Boom Company built. He gives considerable detail about 
the preparations for the drive, the division of labor among the crews, 
the owners’ log marks, and the work involved in freeing stranded 
logs and recovering sunken logs. The task of sorting and delivering 
logs to the mills is shown to be no small one when operations were 
going at full speed. The account is meaty and detailed, supplemented 
with some documentary material, and provided with a glossary of 
terms and numerous well selected illustrations. It constitutes a worthy 
addition to the literature of the lumber industry. 

One may suspect that the author has his tongue in his cheek when 
he attempts to minimize timber stealing by lumbermen, charges of 
which, he states, “It is easy to refute....” The story of the “Big 
Forty” will not down, nor can the volumes of correspondence in the 
National Archives relating to timber stealing on the public domain 
and the amount of damages paid by influential Wisconsin lumbermen 
who were caught with stolen logs be gainsaid. The stealing of timber 
from the Federal Government actually was no more unfavorably re- 
garded in 1850 than violation of the prohibition law was in 1930 or 
recent black market operations. It is not necessary to impute twentieth 
century morals to nineteenth century businessmen to make them 
respectable. 


Cornell University PAUL W. GATES 


Abraham Lincoln & the Widow Bixby. By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
(Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 1946. Pp. xiii, 154. 
$3.00). 

One of the most famous, and probably the best letter in the English 
language is the message of condolence which Abraham Lincoln wrote 
a Boston widow who had lost five sons in battle. The literary merit 
of the letter has never been disputed; everything else about it has been 
the subject of controversy. The original manuscript has been lost, and 
the “facsimiles” which circulate popularity are based on forgery. Mrs. 
Bixby’s character was shadowy if not shady. Only two of her six sons 
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lost their lives in the Civil War. The war records of the Bixby boys 
are not in place in the War Department files. Sundry people, including 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Viscount Morley, have claimed that John 
Hay wrote the letter. Hay pronounced it “genuine,” but even his letter 
authenticating the Bixby letter has been lost. Anti-Lincolnians deny 
that Lincoln could have referred, as the Bixby letter does, to “our 
heavenly Father.” 

The whole subject is filled with doubts and makes an excellent topic 
for the exercise of the techniques of historical criticism. Mr. Bullard, 
long a devoted student of Lincolniana, has reviewed the case in detail, 
has demolished the arguments of the anti-Lincolnites, and has con- 
cluded that, however erroneous the facts upon which the letter was 
based, John Hay could not have written it. Common sense and even 
the slightest knowledge of Lincoln’s mind and style will confirm the 
author’s judgment that the Bixby letter could have come only from 
Abraham Lincoln. 

University of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


Builders of Milwaukee. By WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. xii, 115. $2.75). 

Few names are as closely identified with the history of Milwaukee 
as is the one of William George Bruce. It comes as no surprise, then, 
to have a man who has lived during ninety years of the city’s one 
hundred years take the occasion of Milwaukee’s 100th anniversary as 
an incorporated city to record the names of those personalities in its 
history that have contributed to its greatness. Builders of Milwaukee 
makes no pretense of presenting a comprehensive history of a com- 
munity. Nor does it attempt to interpret in a synthesis those forces— 
economic, political and otherwise—that have contributed to Mil- 
waukee’s growth. Rather its purpose is to present to the reader a 
Who's Who of Milwaukee, giving the names of men and women in 
business, education, law, politics, commerce, and the arts, many of 
whom were known either intimately or casually by the author. One 
carries away a thought from the listing of these hundreds of prominent 
names. It is that while environment influences large metropolitan 
communities much of the city’s growth depends upon the character 
of its people. Mr. Bruce's book will be a convenient reference guide— 
in spite of the omission of such classifications as labor leaders, and 
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clergymen,—for anyone wanting the names of those persons who in 

their own profession or occupation have merited recognition and have 

contributed to the development of metropolitan Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee State Teachers College J. MARTIN KLOTSCHE 


Succession in Public Office. By RALPH G. PLuMB. A Study of Resig- 
nations-Removals-Retirements. (Brandt Printing and Binding 
Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 1946. Pp. 170. $2.00). 

Mr. Plumb has had the imagination and intellectual curiosity to 
leave the beaten path of inquiry concerning methods of attaining 
public office to search out why men quit “the places to which they 
have been elected or appointed.” He has classified the examples he 
has collected by positions filled—the Presidency, the Cabinet, the 
Courts, Diplomatic posts, Governorships, Congress, and the Armed 
Services. In a final chapter he presents examples drawn from the 
government of the Confederate States of America. There are six 
pages containing lists of translation from one high political post to 
another—from the Senate and House to cabinet and diplomatic posts 
and to governorships. 

The book is full of interesting brief sketches of political careers 
and episodes, but the reader will feel disappointed that he has not 
been given more from one who obviously has found intellectual chal- 
lenge and interest in this unusual topic. What observations and 
conclusions does he draw? For example, do we waste valuable knowl- 
edge and experience accumulated in careers in our political system 
for institutional lacks which a study of removals should help to 
make clear? Are there differences in the usefulness of careers of ap- 
pointive judges and cabinet members as against elective governors 
or legislators that may be correlated to the nature and time of quittance 
of office? Perhaps it is ungrateful, since Mr. Plumb has initiated a 
publication on this subject, to ask him to give us further fruits of his 
labors. And in a period of costly and stupid baiting of public officials 
we may pay tribute to an author who dedicates his book thus: “To 
the vast army of public servants this little book is dedicated.” 

University of Wisconsin JOHN M. Gaus 
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Diary; a Trip from New York to the Falls of St. Anthony in 1845. 
{By NATHANIEL FisH Moore}. Edited by Stanley Pargellis and 
Ruth Lapham Butler. (Published for the Newberry Library, by 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946. Pp. xviii, 101. 
$5.00). 

The American has always been a traveling man. His restlessness 
drove him ever westward. At first an uncharted land blocked his way, 
a tangled forest, a cruel savage. By the middle of the 1840’s the west- 
ward journey, at least as far as the Mississippi, no longer presented 
such difficulties. In fact it could be taken now as a pleasure jaunt. 
The tripper followed where the pioneer had led. 

Of course life west of Buffalo was still a little raw—but only 
fashionably so. Taught by Coleridge and the Lake poets, the America 
of 1840 appreciated the untutored charms of her frontier. Romanti- 
cism was all the rage. James Fenimore Cooper had brought the Leather- 
stocking out of the woods and sat him down under the parlor lamp. 
The Hudson River painters were busily perpetuating tumbling water- 
falls and tangled glens. 

For the romanticist who wished to travel, a trip to the Falls of St. 
Anthony on the Upper Mississippi seemed ideal. The country was 
still young enough to lie in the shadows of harsher days: Chicago re- 
membered the massacre of 1812; Fort Snelling, the great fortress just 
below the Falls, had been built only in 1819. Still, the Mississippi 
River boats were modern enough to run special excursions with every 
arrangement for “the comfort and convenience of the passengers.” 

It was inevitable that such an experienced traveler as Nathaniel 
Fish Moore should want to take a trip on the Mississippi. Moore, an 
experienced excursionist for an American of the 1840's, had been not 
only to Europe but as far as Egypt and Palestine. On July 31, 1845, 
accordingly, he set out from New York for the Falls of St. Anthony. 
It is his account of the six weeks of that trip, edited by Stanley Par- 
gellis, librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago, and Ruth Lapham 
Butler, curator of the Ayer Collection of the same institution, that has 
just been published in the delightfully edited and illustrated little 
volume listed above. 

A neat, careful man, a confirmed bachelor because the only girl he 
had ever loved was his first cousin, a classical scholar and former 
librarian, Moore was in 1845 president of a small college situated 
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in one of the quiet, residential sections of New York City. Its en- 
rollment was slightly over 100; annual income and expenditures 
$23,000. It was Columbia College. 

Moore’s travel journey is the type we might expect of the author of 
Remarks on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language. Meticulously 
recording the price of cordwood at Galena, the thermometer readings 
at St. Louis, and the self-medication he prescribed at Cincinnati, he 
seemed to have little real appreciation of the pulsing life and fabulous 
destiny of the great expanding land through which he traveled. A 
loyal Columbian, he was far more interested in “Foster of the last, 
the Elliot of the present Senior Class” than in the lumberman, Page, 
and his companion who “though having the outward form of very 
comely men were as decidedly brutes as their oxen or their horses,” 
adding casually, “Page said he was the first man who ever ran a log 
on the St. Croix River.” Always the gentleman, Moore seemed to 
have been regularly victimized on his travels by the fair sex. At first 
it was “a pretty young woman with an infant in her arms and another 
small child” who on meeting her husband “rushed into his arms and 
hurried away without an adieu or a word of thanks to me for all the 
glasses of water & custards I had obtained for her little ones at the 
risk of being left behind myself.” Later it was a young lady who 
dreaded a night on the stagecoach because “fearless and independent 
as she seemed to be, it was nevertheless natural that she should shed 
some tears, poor little girl, on a night on the road with four strange 
men.” Needless to say, this delicate bloom, too, faded away from 
Moore without a farewell. 

Journeying by boat from New York up the Hudson to Albany, by 
train to Buffalo, by Lake Erie steamer to Detroit, stage coach across 
Michigan to St. Joseph, steamer across Lake Michigan to Chicago, and 
again the stagecoach to Galena, Moore made his Mississippi trip on 
the renowned Captain Throckmorton’s Cecilia. On his return he 
traveled the Ohio River to Wheeling, staged across to Cumberland 
where “he took the cars for Baltimore.” The rest of the trip was 
easy. Six and a half hours after reaching Philadelphia, Moore “had 
the happiness to find myself in my comfortable home where I hope 
soon to be better than I am at present—” 

Of this tortuous journey, Moore’s days on the Mississippi passing 
along the shore line of Wisconsin seemed to have been among the 
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happiest. “I have been greatly pleased with my first days of the 
voyage on this father of waters.” To his surprise, he found the Wis- 
consin scenery to have “less of the sublime but more beauty than I 
had anticipated in all that I have seen. I looked for something wild 
and savage ... but the scenery resembles more that of a finished English 
park.” Parenthetically, for those who see many ties between Wisconsin 
and New York, it may be noted that Wisconsin’s slopes “brought to 
my mind Hyde Park as seen looking up from the Hudson.” 

The residents of the Badger State whom he met, however, seemed 
to Moore to have less of the sublime in their composition than its 
scenery. Besides the execrable Page, there were the Indians who came 
aboard “hideously painted and [wearing] nothing except a girdle 
about the waist... two gentlemen {italics Moore’s own] of the press, 
a very vulgar shipper named Crunker and two young men whose 
names it was not worth my while to learn.” When such a company 
was augmented by “a crowd of officers and others from the village 
{Prairie du Chien},” it is not surprising to find “what with the drink- 
ing, talking, shouting and dancing of indian dances by the band and 
others there was a tumult on board as if hell itself broke loose upon 
it.” What is really surprising is that, although Moore was evidently 
the only one aboard to retire to his bed, it is he who records “I was 
very unwell throughout Friday night and all yesterday.” 

Never faintly touching, or aspiring to, such inspired interpretations 
as De Tocqueville's, Moore’s little journal is still the careful account 
of a careful man. As such, though Moore was a dull man, his journal 
can never be dull because of the constant fascination of the land of 
which he wrote. 

New York State Historical Association Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


A Shelf of Lincoln Books: A Critical, Selective Bibliography of Lin- 
colniana. By PAUL M. ANGLE. (Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1946. Pp. xvii, 142. $3.00). 

In this book, Paul M. Angle has rendered a distinct service. Long 

a student of Lincoln and his times and recognized as one of the out- 

standing Lincoln authorities he has winnowed through the great mass 

of Lincoln literature and selected what, in his opinion, have been the 
most important contributions to date to Lincolniana. Eighty-one titles 
have survived this process of sifting the wheat from the chaff, and 
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these Dr. Angle has arranged in three general groups: writings and 
speeches, biographies, and monographs and special studies. Each 
selection is accompanied by a critical commentary giving the main 
features of the work, the background against which it was written, and 
an analysis of its virtues and shortcomings. Finally a bibliography ar- 
ranged alphabetically of the works selected is appended. Dr. Angle’s 
brief introduction is a literary masterpiece. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of this book. Students, histor- 
ians, librarians, the general reader—indeed, everyone who is interested 
in Lincoln and his times will find it indispensable. Approximately 
4,000 books and pamphlets concerned with some aspect of Lincoln’s 
life have been written. Many of these are not worth the paper on 
which they are printed: others, as Dr. Angle points out, have lost 
much of the value they once possessed. To have someone who knows 
the Lincoln literature weed out what is worthwhile from the inconse- 
quential is, therefore, of prime importance. A few critics may, perhaps, 
not agree 100 percent with Dr. Angle. This, however, is a small matter. 

Every person interested in Lincoln must henceforth be indebted 
to the author of this volume. 

Columbia University HARRY J. CARMAN 


Edward Eggleston, Author of “The Hoosier School Master.” By 
WILLIAM PIERCE RANDEL. (Kings Crown Press, New York, 
1945. Pp. xi, 319. $3.50). 

Here is a welcome and important contribution to Americana, to 
American historiography, literary history and criticism. 

Whatever the ultimate place of Eggleston’s works in the annals of 
American fiction and history, the place of their author is assured. When 
compared with the stark, bitter realism of some contemporary novelists, 
Eggleston reads more like a sentimentalist; when compared with some 
of our better modern social historians, his The Beginners of a Nation 
is in some respects crude. Nevertheless Eggleston must receive his 
just due for pointing the way to realism in American fiction through 
simplicity, local color, and dialect, and to the new social history. To 
these contributions must be added his long and successful fight in 
behalf of an international copyright law. 

William Pierce Randel is no Boswell, but Edward Eggleston was no 
Dr. Johnson. The technical problems confronting the two biographers, 
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however, were not unlike. It has often been argued that Boswell’s 
attainment was rather that of a great reporter than that of a great 
biographer, that he merely recalled and recorded with amazing ac- 
curacy the conversations of the master. That may be true as far as 
it goes. It is obvious, however, that Boswell could not and did not 
record Dr. Johnson’s every word and act. Boswell’s artistry lay in 
his selection. 

Randel could not have known Edward Eggleston personally and 
was, therefore, dependent upon written records, published and un- 
published materials, by and about the man. Relatively little has been 
published about him. The present work, to the best of my knowledge, 
is the first full-length biography. Eggleston himself published a great 
deal, from sermons to soap advertisements, and from personal essays 
and literary criticism to Sunday school stories, fiction, and history. 
But even more important as sources for his life, for a delineation of 
his character and personality, have been the unpublished personal 
documents in his hand. As one inclined to be introspective—often to 
the point of introversion and hypochondria—Eggleston, in his letters 
to his family and in his personal diaries has, in a very real sense, 
written his own biography. The principal accomplishment, the 
artistry of Randel lies in his judicious selection and organiza- 
tion of those documents. One has only to scan that portion of the 
“Bibliography” (pp. 263-305) comprising the published and un- 
published writings of Eggleston, to recognize the complexity of the 
task. Further comprehension comes when one has read the biography 
and recognized the complexity of the man Eggleston himself. 

That very complexity makes valid interpretation difficult for the 
biographer and for any critic of that biographer. There are, however, 
some rather obviously inaccurate generalizations which have been too 
hastily or too carelessly drawn. For example, in 1871 there was a long 
and bitter strike in the coal fields of Pennsylvania. A reasonably ob- 
jective contemporary account which I have found reads: 

In the early part of April there were serious riots in the section about 
Scranton, caused by the determination of the men of the association to 
prevent non-union men from working. A mine, known as the Tripp 
slope, was entered by a body of men, the track was torn up, the cars de- 


molished, and the works so damaged that their operation was completely 


stopped; and relentless war was waged on the half-dozen miners who 
had worked there. 
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Eggleston published a denouncement of these “barbarous methods” 
used by the strikers. Randel, concludes “Eggleston was .. . conservative 
toward labor.” 

When a /iberal must sanction or, at least, refrain from decrying 
physical violence and destruction of property by labor, then put this 
reviewer down as a conservative. 


Beloit College CLARENCE S. PAINE 


Land of Promise: The Story of the Northwest Territory. By WALTER 
HAVIGHURST. (Macmillan Company, New York, 1946. Pp. viii, 
384. $3.00). 

By stressing geography, the aborigines, the successive conquering 
nations, and settlement, this book offers a partial panorama of the 
Northwest Territory. Of the states formed out of it, Ohio receives 
most attention. It is difficult to judge why so little space was reserved 
for Wisconsin and Minnesota (eastern). 

Dealing with the land and water, with Indian mounds and travelers’ 
tales, Part I serves as an introduction. After giving brief outlines of 
the French and British regimes, Part II is exceptionally fine in its 
narrative of the final efforts made by the Indians to arrest the advancing 
white men. Sketches of Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Blackhawk are 
featured, and with those of La Salle, Croghan, George Rogers Clark, 
Wayne, Simon Kenton, and William Henry Harrison form a notable 
gallery. As a climax to this part the author writes of the chain and 
compass, an epic which symbolizes the surveyor and his work, and 
which were decisive for the settlement of the territory and for the 
country as a whole. 

In Part III the reader is treated to a fascinating moving picture of 
the people who were smitten with the “Ohio Fever.” In this part 
the emphasis is on modes of transportation. Besides topographical 
information on the territory the author furnishes adequate historic 
and technical details about flatboats, keelboats, barges, schooners, 
steamers, and railroads. Some good writing is dedicated to chapters on 
canals, highways, and railroads. Interesting indeed is the treatment 
given wagon freight, coaches, taverns, and life along the way. Through- 
out a maze of items the reader snatches more than a fugitive glimpse 


of a calvacade made up of traders, settlers, drivers, laborers, builders, 
and dreamers. 
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The Northwest Territory was framed by water and girdled with 
ships. This is the theme of Part IV which deals with 4,000 miles of 
shoreline on the Great Lakes. Each lake with its harbors and traffic 
is passed in review—possibly Wisconsin is somewhat neglected. 

Generally speaking the volume is crammed with things rather than 
people. Indeed, at times the reader may miss the forest because of 
the trees. Occasionally a combination of verbosity, enthusiasm, and 
intimacy with the subject causes the author's style to cloy a bit, but 
on the whole the style is first rate. Considering the fact that the work 
reviews a field which would require a dozen books, allowance must 
be made for the inclusion of facts and topics which seem to throw the 
work out of gear. 

Some blemishes have been noted. In a few places awkward or 
incomplete expressions have produced obscurity or inaccuracy. As 
an example of the latter the author leaves the impression (p. 55) that 
Jesuits upon becoming members of the Society lose their individual- 
ity. Twice the author obfuscates the objective and doctrine of the 
French missionaries (p. 52). Instead of “up” the author probably 
means “down” in the sentence: “wheat barges moved up to Green 
Bay” on the Fox-Wisconsin route (p. 270). 

The volume is provided with an index. 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee PETER LEO JOHNSON 


Lost Men of American History. By STEWART H. HOLBROOK. (Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. Pp. xii, 370. $3.50). 

Stewart Holbrook with his characteristic sense of the picturesque 
and dramatic has written an American prose version of Gray's Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, concrete and without moralizing. The 
book poses the old and unanswered questions: “Who then is suc- 
cessful? ” “Why do some men achieve historical immortality while 
others who are at least the peers of many of them are unknown, un- 
honored, and unsung?” The author attempts no answers, for the 
aim of the book, he says, is “ to make known a number of these men 
and women, and a few events, that are quite unknown to most 
American’s today ”....“ The tap roots of America are in such people 
as are stressed in this book.” He is convinced that “the secure and 
patented stock characters of our history books will not suffer from 
my treatment; I cherish them as much as any man, and you will find 
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no lines in this book seeking to detract from their stature in order 
to build up the size of the others.” 

In general the author has achieved his goal, although some of his 
obiter dicta are more interesting than conclusive. He loves graphic 
and lurid adjectives—strident, bombastic, iconoclastic, puerile, mordant, 
shoddy, absurd. This assumptive use of the adjective is so frequent 
that it detracts from the value of otherwise well done characterizations. 
One gets a little tired of high coloring and violent expression. How- 
ever, Holbrook has made interesting and happy selections of forgotten 
or almost forgotten people. Of course, there are many others equally 
entitled to a biographical resurrection, but those he has written about 
make a worthwhile and very readable book. 

There are vivid and lively portraits of Nathaniel Bowditch, who 
wielded enormous influence through two books, The Country Build- 
er’s Assistant and The New American Practical Navigator; of 
Samuel Colt, inventor of the revolver, “the great tamer of the 
Frontier”; of Horatio Alger, Dorothea Dix, Noah Webster, Amelia 
Bloomer, and Dr. Mary Walker to list a few of the best characteri- 
zations of people who were front-page material. He explodes the 
myth of the log cabin, which is a Swedish contribution to the 
American tradition. He makes a very forcible case against prohibition, 
but his sweeping statement that “by the end of the Collidge era 
the manufacture, transportation and sale of hard and light liquors 
was the biggest business in the United States” is certainly a gross 
exaggeration, although the period in all conscience was bad enough. 

Of particular interest to Wisconsin readers are the sketches and 
interpretations of Dred Scott, who started a lot of trouble because he 
was carried into the free territories of Illinois and Wisconsin; and 
of Henry Schoolcraft who made the historic journey with Governor 
Cass and Judge Doty through Wisconsin in 1820, who gave Long- 
fellow his material for Hiawatha, and who had a passion for inventing 
singing names like Algoma, Itasca, and Alpena. 

Here are W. D. Hoard and Stephen M. Babcock who “ contributed 
more to rural America than any two men before or since.” It would 
be captious to suggest that “other” belongs before two. Ole Bull, 
Thorsten Veblen, and Robert M. La Follette we hope are not yet lost 
men in Wisconsin. 

The book is well worth reading for it is neither debunking nor 
eulogistic. One may not agree with either the selection of lost men 
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or the evaluations of them; nonetheless the book is a valuable, if 
somewhat voluble, contribution to American, including Wisconsin, 
history. 

Madison EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


The Callaghan Mail, 1821-1859. By HAROLD H. HAINES. (Privately 
printed. [Author's address: 737 State Street, Hannibal, Missouri}, 
1946. Pp. 104. $1.00). 

Here is a human interest story of rare entertainment. William 
Callaghan is the person around whom the narrative develops, since the 
Callaghan family letters were written to him. They were retrieved 
from an attic trunk, old and faded, and printed in chronological order 
in this book. The letters were written with quill pen and belonged 
to the great-grandfather of the author, who had come to Missouri in 
1832. Here he married Ascenith, who died as a young woman and 
left him with several small children. 

Isaac was the devoted negro helper on William’s farm, where he 
had lived from the time he was a lonely, twelve-year-old child. They 
planned and worked together and completely trusted each other. 
The almost perfect relationship existing between them, terminating 
after forty-seven years by William’s death, is an excellent example of 
racial consideration. 

These letters have explanatory interpolations by the author, much 
of which an experienced writer would have put into footnotes. It is 
sometimes difficult to follow the narrative since neither quotation marks 
nor reduced type are used in reproducing the letters. Even though 
the author is an amateur, this pioneer Missouri history has an authentic 
personal quality about it—reading the family mail—which intrigues 
one to finish the volume if once begun. 

LK. 


Wisconsin State Capitol: Guide and History. Edited by the Wisconsin 
Bureau of Engineering. (Office of State Chief Engineer, Madison, 
1946. Pp. 51. $0.25). 

A short sketch of the four Wisconsin capitols occupies the opening 
pages of this booklet followed by an expanded story of the present 
State Capitol. Profusely illustrated, it contains interior views showing 
great architectural detail as well as the splendid murals and individual 
oils. Every well-informed Wisconsin resident will want to read it. 
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Lincoln in the Legislature. By HARRY E. PRATT. (Lincoln Fellowship 
of Wisconsin, 1910 Kendall Avenue, Madison, 1947. Pp. 16. 
$0.50). 

Dr. Pratt’s address was delivered before the Annual Meeting of the 
Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, Madison, February 12, 1947. A well- 
known author, his The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln (1943) 
has been highly praised. A tribute to Fred Holmes, Wisconsin author, 
with his picture, is contained in this brochure. 


America’s Williamsburg. By GERALD H. BATH. (Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1946. Pp. 48. $0.65). 
Recently there has been added to our library shelves America’s 
W illiamsburg, a picture book in excellent taste, with a brief text telling 
of Williamsburg’s restoration. Formal gardens, restored brick and 
frame houses, quaint business streets, tree-lined residential sections, 
interior and garden scenes with colonial-costumed ladies curtsying 
about, craftsmen plying their trades, and many other illustrations por- 
tray the eighteenth century appearance of this charming community. 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarterly, which appeared for the 
first time in February, is a mimeographed publication in pamphlet 
format, edited by Junius Eddy, and published by the Extension Di- 
vision’s Department of Debating and Public Discussion, University 
of Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Idea Theatre is “a creative program in 
the theatre arts conducted with the people of the State by the College 
of Letters and Science, the College of Agriculture, and the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, Madison.” Three Wisconsin 
playwriting contests are announced in the Quarterly. It also contains 
a list of publications on play writing technique. 


The Wisconsin Folklore Society is preparing two new folklore 
booklets for publication. These are the first of an American Folklore 
Series: Pecos Bill, Mythical Hero of the American Cowboy, and 
Indian Fireside Tales. They are dedicated to the late Charles E. Brown 
who was the curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM. 
Order from Mrs. C. E. Brown, Route 1, Box 23, Redlands, California. 
Price 40 cents each. 


As the Journal Told It, volume three, which contains selections from 
past issues of the Milwaukee Jowrnal was published by the Journal 
Press recently. The illustrations ooze human interest, and the stories 
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accompanying them fit every mood and every age. Are you wanting 
a collection of short stories? It’s worth a perusal. 


Poems by Sanaker, a book written by the Rev. James A. Sanaker, 
former humor editor of the Chicago Daily News and minister of 
Northwest churches, recently was published by the Ashland Daily Press. 
Price 50 cents. 


Rinehart and Company published during the winter a two-volume 
set entitled Bookbinding: Its Background and Technique. The author 
is Edith Diehl, whose work is highly commended. The set, $25.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Homes on Old Spring Street by 
Marion Ogden, 2237 North Lake Drive, Milwaukee, was published in 
late winter. Price $1.75. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Milwaukee, One Hundred Years of Christian Service, Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church, 1847-1947 (64 pp.). 
Spencer, Anniversary of the Methodist Church, 1896-1947 (8 pp.). 


ERRATA 


Because of inaccurate information, the item relating to the Old 
Indian Agency House, near Portage, in the December, 1946, Maga- 
zine (p. 251) needs to be corrected. Since the care-taker resides on 
the property, visitors are taken through the historic house at all 
seasons of the year. 


Charles Hill, Rosendale, wrote recently: “I think the word ‘million’ 
in the last line page 363 of the current issue [March] of Wisconsin 
Magazine of History should be ‘billion.’” The statement, now cor- 
rected, related to “ More than fourteen billion pounds of milk produced 
in the State in 1944....” 


A reader discovered an error in the Madison theater buildings article 
(p. 287) in the same Magazine. The author based his statement on 
his “interview notes” and wrote that M. E. and E. M. Fuller were 
brothers. Our informant says that M. E. was the father of E. M. Fuller. 














The Society and the State 
I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


Ye the three months ending March 10 the Society has acquired 
3, life members, 53 annual members, and 1 reinstated member. 
In the same period 14 members were lost by death, resignation, or 
nonpayment of dues. The total membership on March 10 was 1,728. 
This was the total membership of the Society prior to the beginning 
of the current Centennial Membership Drive, and marks the first time 
our membership has passed the 1,700 mark. 

The new members are Appleton High School, Appleton; B. O. 
Bassett, Minocqua; Russell Baumann, Milwaukee; Charles F. Borken- 
hagen, Kenosha; Carl P. Brechler, Mt. Horeb; John Brikowski, Jr., 
Manitowish; Sam Campbell, Three Lakes; W. H. Conrad, Medford 
(Life); Dora Dessureau, Antigo; George Flynn, Madison; Erm Foltz, 
Minocqua; Marguerite A. Gardner, Milwaukee; George L. Gilkey, 
Merrill; H. J. Hamlin, Merrill; C. L. Harrington, Madison; Henry P. 
Harris, Madison; Thelma M. Himes, Crandon; Merrill Jensen, Madison; 
Joyce M. Larkin (Vilas County News-Review), Eagle River; Gordon 
R. Leistikow, Winneconne; William H. Liesch, Madison; William B. 
Lloyd, Jr., Winnetka, Illinois; Harold Logan, Waupaca; Adela E. 
Ludwig, Milwaukee; Mrs. Alice Lund, Frederic; J. E. Lynch, Merrill; 
John McBride, Milwaukee; Dorothy McCuskey, Madison; Mrs. Bessie 
M. McMahon, Merrill; Hamilton W. Meekin, Fond du Lac; Lowell 
Messerschmidt, Madison; Juneau High School Library, Milwaukee; 
Pulaski High School, Milwaukee; Mrs. Cora P. Morris, Merrill; Claire 
P. Mulvey, De Forest; James Maxwell Murphy, Milwaukee (Life); Na- 
tional Central Library, Nanking, China; Margaret E. O'Neil, Madison; 
Francis B. Piquette, Platteville; Walter H. Reinhold, Wausau; Ripon 
College (Lane Library), Ripon; Mary Frances Rossiter, La Crosse; R. N. 
Seward, Lake Mills; Richard K. Showman, Williamsburg, Virginia; Otto 
H. Sievert, Merrill; Eleanor E. Smith, Weyauwega; Silas L. Spengler, 
Menasha; C. H. Stange, Merrill (Life); L. F. Strassheim, Merrill; Carl 
Streissguth, Milwaukee; Eugene B. Thayer, Jr., Wausau; Vernon 
Thomson, Richland Center; Fred B. Trenk, Madison; Horace Mann 
Junior High School, West Allis; Winneconne High School, Winne- 
conne; Bob Wolbert, Allen Grove; William Yeschek, Lac du Flambeau 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 
Leroy T. Goble, with advertising company, Chicago, Illinois, June, 
1946. 
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Frank H. Jackman, banker, Janesville, October 6. 

William O. Richtmann, faculty member, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, February 28. 

James A. Stone, attorney, Reedsburg, December 12. 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, historian, Louisville, Kentucky, December 30. 

The Rev. Clyde W. Wilson, Presbyterian minister, Madison, Jan- 
uary 19. 


Miss LILLIAN J. BEECROFT, Madison, who for many years was the 
efficient head of the STATE HISTORICAL SociETy’s Newspaper Di- 
vision, died on February 26. In 1883 she was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and for some years taught in schools for 
colored people of the South under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Upon her return to Madison, she became a 
member of the Historical Society staff and retired several years ago. 

She was exceptionally kindly and generous in her relations with 
others; her buoyancy of spirit continued even when frailty demanded 
months of inactivity. Especially happy for her former associates were 
their visits at her home when her face lighted up over the comings 
and goings of the Society and the doings of her Newspaper Division. 
“It was her life,’ commented her niece, who remarked on the never- 
ending concern Miss Beecroft felt for the Society’s success in its under- 
takings. Dr. Alfred Swan, present pastor of the church with which 
she was affiliated for more than a half century, eulogized her exemplary 
life and her unselfish service to society. 


ACCESSIONS 
Manuscripts 


Mrs. Agatha C. Maley of Milwaukee has given to the Society two 
letters, in German script, which were written at Cedarburg in 1846 
and 1851 by her grandfather, Dr. Theodore E. F. Hartwig. Each letter 
is attached to an English translation. For many years Dr. Hartwig 
practiced in Cedarburg and the surrounding community. These letters 


are a valuable addition to the Society’s “German Pioneer Letters.” 


The papers of James A. Stone, Reedsburg attorney and civic leader 
for more than half a century and a prominent figure in the Wisconsin 
progressive movement, have been received in the Manuscript Division 
of the Society. The papers consist of fifty-five file boxes of letters 
dating from 1895 to 1943 and twelve letterbooks covering the period 
from 1894 to 1907. After the papers are organized, it is expected 
that they will represent a fund of source material for students of the 
progressive movement in Wisconsin and for those interested in local 
history. Prior to Mr. Stone’s death last December, negotiations had 
been begun to bring his papers into the Society’s possession. It was 
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through the courtesy and helpfulness of the widow, Mrs. Stone, that 
the arrangements were completed at such an early date. 


The dramatic story of Wisconsin Congressman Henry C. Adams’ 
fight to secure passage of his bill for additional appropriations to 
agricultural experiment stations, finally adopted in February, 1906, 
is told in a valuable sheaf of correspondence obtained for the Society, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Wilbur H. Glover of the University 
staff, from Mr. Everett E. Edwards of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture. The correspondence, 
ranging from December, 1903, to December, 1906, consists of Adams’ 
letters to Dean William A. Henry of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture describing the troubles involved in getting his 
bill before the House; copies of Dean Henry’s replies giving primarily 
encouragement and praise rather than advice; and copies of the Dean’s 
letters to prominent people in agriculture—such as editors of farm 
papers, heads of agricultural colleges, and leaders of farm organizations. 
He urges them to publicize Adams’ work so that the voters of his 
district would be impressed enough with their Congressman to give 
him a majority vote at the next election. There are many replies to 
Dean Henry’s letters, indicating quite definitely that the intellectuals, 
at least, of the farm population were solidly behind Adams in his work. 

Most of the difficulty in securing passage of the bill seemed to arise 
from the fact that the Republican Party was committed to the build- 
ing of a strong navy; and the Republican leadership in the House, 
headed by the notorious autocrat, Speaker Joseph Cannon, had no 
intention of allowing any extra appropriation bills to reach the floor of 
the House, except naval appropriation bills. In a letter of Janu- 
ary 11, 1905, Adams sums up the entire situation in this manner: 
“The trouble is, the speaker is almost supreme in the house. The 
rules are devised, as you know, to center power in the hands of one 
man. The friends of the naval appropriation bill and the republican 
leaders, including the President, are determined to shut out all new 
appropriations.” 


Copies of letters, dating from October 15 to November 18, 1918, 
exchanged between Frank H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and Charles C. McChord, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, arguing in statistical detail the pros 
and cons of government railroad regulation, have been received from 
Mr. Kenneth C. Barnes of Madison. Included with the gift are two 
papers written by Balthasar H. Meyers, Wisconsin member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the time, discussing public regu- 
lation of railroads. 


An addition to the Society’s rather scant material on Byron Kilbourn, 
the foremost canal and railroad promoter in Wisconsin during the 
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State’s formative years, has been received as a gift from Mr. Roger W. 
Newberry of Milwaukee. The gift consists of thirteen letters written 
by Kilbourn between 1825 and 1852 to his brother-in-law, A. Buttles, 
and his sister, Sarah, in Ohio. The letters are concerned chiefly with 
business and family matters. 


Microfilm of the diary of Jeremiah Porter, missionary for the 
American Home Missionary Society who served successively at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Peoria and Farmington in Illinois, and Green Bay between 
1832 and 1848, has been purchased from the Presbyterian Historical 
Society at Philadelphia. The diary is an important addition to the 
papers of the American Home Missionary Society already in possession 
of the Manuscript Division, and to the Division’s files on territorial 
life in Wisconsin. 


Mr. W. D. Pennypacker of Washington, D.C., has presented the 
Society with two notebooks he kept while he served as field repre- 
sentative for the Y.M.C.A. in France during and shortly after the 
first World War. Before all American soldiers left France and the 
memories of their contacts with the French and the army had faded 
into pleasant reminiscences, Mr. Pennypacker decided to get as many 
of them as he could to record their impressions. So on July 4, 1919, 
he began asking soldiers whom he met to write anything they felt 
about the French and the army in his notebooks. He continued the 
enterprise for four days during which time he seems to have gotten 
a fair cross section of opinion recorded in his notebooks. The remarks 
about the army were guarded, as would seem likely, although one 
brave soul wrote, “ As for [the] army—ye Gods ye Gods—and they 
said it was for democracy.” Most of the soldiers agreed that France 
was beautiful, but the French themselves were often criticized for 
alleged immorality and physical uncleanliness. 


The University of Wisconsin graduating class of 1910 could not 
persuade the board of regents to accept its gift, the famous bronze 
tablet with its inscription promising academic freedom, now safely 
emblazoned on Bascom Hall’s main portal. The regents felt that the 
inscription cast reflection on their administration of University affairs, 
and they refused to have it put in public view. Consequently the 
tablet was consigned to the basement of Bascom Hall where the regents 
felt it would incur no notice. They were mistaken, however, for in 
the basement of Bascom Hall the tablet drew more attention than 
if it had been prominently displayed. This was because the 1910 class 
and its sympathizers launched a campaign denouncing the regents’ 
action and interpreting it as the first step in a movement to throttle 
academic freedom. Finally submitting to pressure, the regents of 1915 
accepted the gift for the University and the furor subsided. The fore- 
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going is but a glimpse of the dramatic story of the bronze tablet as 
told by Mr. Theodore Herfurth of Madison in an excellent research 
paper, entitled “Sifting and Winnowing,” a copy of which he gra- 
ciously presented to the Society. 


The Society has received from Mrs. John C. Gaveney of Whitehall, 
Wisconsin, several manuscript items collected by her stepfather, Elisha 
W. Keyes, prominent leader in Wisconsin politics from 1868 to 1910, 
to add to its rather extensive Keyes collection. Among the items 
received were a genealogy of the Keyes family covering the period 
from 1653 to 1760, a Memorial Day address delivered by Senator 
John C. Spooner, a eulogy on Governor Louis P. Harvey who was 
drowned in April, 1862, and a Christmas card to the Keyes family 
signed by the well-known Wisconsin poetess, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A glimpse of the hardships and miseries suffered by Union forces 
in the Missouri theater during the Civil War may be had by the 
perusal of a small group of letters written by Dr. Henry P. Strong, 
surgeon for the Eleventh Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, to his wife, 
Sarah, at Beloit. The letters describe the wretched weather conditions, 
ill-treatment of the men at the hands of the officers, stupidity of the 
leadership, and lesser grievances. According to Dr. Strong, conditions 
were so bad that some disheartened soldiers offered him as much as 
$50 for medical discharges. The letters were the gift of Dr. Strong’s 
son, Mr. Russel Strong of Milwaukee. They will be added to a col- 
lection of typewritten copies of Dr. Strong’s letters presented to the 
Society by Dr. Strong himself in 1914. 


The University career of a Civil War veteran is intimately told in 
a two-volume diary loaned to the Society for microfilming by the 
diarist’s daughter, Mrs. Walter L. Haight of Racine. The diarist, James 
L. Foley of Milwaukee, gives a day to day account of his life at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1865-66, Beloit College in 1866, and the 
University of Michigan in 1867. Algebra, geography, grammar, Eng- 
lish, Greek, and Latin apparently made up the college curriculum in 
those days. Foley was a diligent student, and his recreation was gen- 
erally of a strictly intellectual nature. His favorite pastime was de- 
bating, and he and his confreres tusseled with such subjects as the 
Fenian movement, President Johnson’s veto of the Freedman’s Bureau 
Bill, and polygamy in Utah. Foley also heard several notable lecturers. 
He was unimpressed with P. T. Barnum, and he refers to Carl Schurz 
as the “ biggoted Dutchman” because of his anti-Catholic remarks. 


Fifty-two additional letters have been purchased to round out the 
Society’s collection of Fox-Wisconsin Improvement Company Papers, 
described in the foregoing issue of this magazine. The letters in the 
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recent group are written by many of the same persons and on about 
the same subjects as those of the earlier group. There are, however, a 
few letters claiming damages against the company for allegedly ruin- 
ing land in its efforts to improve the waterway. 


Other manuscript items recently received include two lists of birds 
seen in Wisconsin compiled by Samuel Sercomb in March, 1848, and 
P. R. Hoy in October, 1850, and presented by Mrs. Catherine Crocker, 
librarian of the University of Wisconsin Biological Library; a historical 
and pictorial map of Beaver Dam drawn by Gib Daley in Decem- 
ber, 1940; a collection of film strips and movies put out by the O.P.A., 
illustrating the value of and necessity for price control, presented by 
Mr. H. Kendig Eaton, Milwaukee area O.P.A. official; typewritten 
genealogical notes on Thure Ludwig Kumlien presented by his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Angie K. Main, of Fort Atkinson; two songs, based 
on Winnebago lyrics, written by Lois C. Musson for the Stand Rock 
Indian Ceremonial at Wisconsin Dells, presented by Mrs. Carl H. 
Davis of Wilmington, Delaware; a letter written by General William 
T. Sherman on May 6, 1884, declining an invitation to have his name 
considered for the Republican nomination and a letter written by 
Governor Nelson Dewey on December 11, 1883, concerning business 
matters, presented by Miss Jane Butt of Viroqua, granddaughter of 
the recipient of the letters—Colonel C. M. Butt; a letter written from 
Marston {Ironton}, Wisconsin, in January, 1856, by John Brown 
describing weather conditions and neighbors, presented by Lydia 
M. Cammack of Madison; a copy of an interesting address called 
“Government Appeal Agent” presented by its author, Mr. Timothy 
Brown of Madison, who served as appeal agent on the Madison Selec- 
tive Service Board during the recent war; and a document relating 
to James D. Reymert, editor of the first Norwegian newspaper pub- 
lished in America, presented by Mr. Willis H. Miller of Hudson, Wis- 
consin, a frequent donor of important manuscript items to the Society. 


The Museum of the Society recently has accessioned the following 
articles: 

Flat iron from Raymond N. Klass, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Fruit jar, 1861, from Mrs. Addie D. Jarvis, Madison. 

Jardiniere and candy dish of Edgerton pottery from F. C. Middleton, 
Madison. 

Photograph album with pictures of twenty-five Civil War veterans 
from Dr. Josephine Tofte, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Child’s wooden sled, 1911, from Mrs. Wilfred J. Harris, Madison. 

USS. “ Wisconsin” battle flag from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Gateman’s lantern and two station lanterns used on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, from Allen Hall, Madison. 
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Baby sweater and baby shoes, 1874, from Mrs. Edith S. Chouinard, 
Appleton. 


Seven dresses and one jacket, 1920’s and 1930's, from Mrs. A. W. 
Schorger, Madison. 

One wedding dress of 1892, two men’s vests, two pair of men’s 
socks, two nightgowns, lady’s white satin slippers, lady’s shoe mitts, 
billfold, sachet, nine pair of lady’s kid gloves, from Mrs. Cecil Bennett, 
Portage. 

Wedding dress with veil, 1882, hose and pumps, sachet, and a 
cheese tester, from Bert L. Calkins, Racine. 

Twenty-one Christmas candleholders that screw into the tree trunk 
from the Marshall Methodist Church, Marshall. 

A World War II US. Marine Corps uniform: overcoat, trousers, 
shirt, belt, and hat. A three-year-old boy’s red wool coat, black velvet 
hat, and two pair of kid gloves, from Mrs. James C. Geisler, Madison. 


A cigar case belonging to the late Judge Paul Krez, from Mrs. W. 
Clyde Wilson, Middleton. 


I]. THE STATE 


It was revealed in early March by Representative John Byrnes, 
Green Bay, that a “ second best” copy of Wisconsin’s lost constitution 
was discovered in the National Archives in Washington, D.C. M. C. 
Palmer, office manager of the State centennial committee, was in- 
formed by Mr. Byrnes that the document found is the original copy 
of the State constitution which was sent by Morgan L. Martin, presi- 
dent of the constitutional convention, to President James K. Polk. 
The copy, however, does not bear the original signatures of the dele- 
gates in their own hands. 

The original constitution signed by the delegates to the State con- 
stitutional convention in 1847 disappeared from the State files years 
ago, its loss being discovered about in 1891. 

Representative Byrnes sent Mr. Palmer two photostatic copies of 


the copy of the constitution and photostats of several other historical 
documents. 


The members of the Wisconsin Society for Ornithology and their 
friends attended the unveiling of a monument to the memory of a 
passenger pigeon at Wyalusing State Park in Grant County on 
May 11, 1947. Dr. H. H. T. Jackson, chief of the Section of Biological 
Surveys of the Fish and Wildlife Service, came from Washington, 
D.C., to deliver the address on this occasion. The monument is located 
on the cliff edge of Sentinel Ridge overlooking the confluence of the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. The unveiling was a climax to 


the Ornithological Society's annual meeting held at Madison on 
May 9 and 10. 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The Old Settlers of the Chequamegon region had their semi-annual 
gathering at Ashland, February 12, which began with a picnic supper 
and some unfinished reminiscing from last summer's reunion. Singing, 
listening to letters from old-timers, and dancing were also on the 
program. Charles Willey, of Washburn, who had reached the age of 
ninety-seven, had his letter read to the group, and one from Joe Levy, 
Ashland, who is ninety-five, was also read. 


Victor F. Dawald, superintendent of Beloit schools, read a paper 
on “Benjamin Franklin’s Relations with Western Lands,” before the 
members of the BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, February 18. Mr. 
Dawald gathered his materials in the Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the American Philosophical Library, Philadelphia. 


The museum of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY has received 
a number of old documents from the Meinhardt bank. These were 
discussed at one of the winter meetings. Rare possessions from the 
estate of Alma and Barinka Neuhaus, of Burlington, were other recent 
gifts. The Neuhaus’ were teachers at Burlington, and upon their 
death after the distribution of certain gifts, the contents of their home 
was sold to antique dealers and collectors. 


Several months ago the DoDGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Beaver Dam, received a check amounting to $1,011.65 from the 
Beaver Dam Centennial, Incorporated, when the latter organization 
balanced its books and dissolved. The Centennial records will event- 
ually become the property of the local historical society. Perhaps the 
planners for the 200th anniversary celebration in 2041 may retrieve 
them for guidance. 


Emily Ann Campbell, Superior, loaned her exquisite collection of 
perfume bottles to the DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM, 
Superior, where visitors admired them during a month’s display. Seven 
years ago her grandmother gave her several priceless antique containers, 
which were the beginning of her hobby.. Among them is a large hand- 
carved bottle of wood made in Honolulu, an onyx one from Mexico, 
and one of the famous Swedish glassware. Others are early pressed- 
glass bottles in hob nail pattern and vaseline glass in waffle pattern. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SocigETy had a successful 
banquet and program January 23 at Kenosha, at which time they 
recalled the founding of their organization twenty years ago. Attorney 
(Lieutenant Colonel) Matt Taylor told of his experiences in Korea 
and of the organization of the Department of Justice there, at the 
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time the Japanese were forced to surrender. Colonel Taylor was in 
charge of the department and was thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. 


At their March 6 meeting the members of the LA CRoss—E COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY listened to a talk on “ Early Norwegian Organi- 
zations in La Crosse” in which Mrs. O. J. Oyen and Mrs. Hilda Sagen 
participated. Some thirty such societies existed. 

The La Crosse Society’s report for the fiscal year showed that the 
treasury is in excellent condition: current balance $550.64 and an 
endowment fund of $5,300. One of the important gifts of the year 
comprised thirty-four volumes of La Crosse newspapers from the La 
Crosse Tribune Company. The file is especially valuable since these 
newspapers are not available at the Public Library. 


There was a gay old-costumes party at Library Hall, Lake Mills, on 
February 14, given by the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Museum curator Albert Kracht was truly Lincolnesque in appearance; 
George Washington was represented by H. A. Schmidt, and the pio- 
neer Methodist circuit riders were portrayed by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Wilkowske. Many oldtime songs were sung by costumed 
students under the direction of Mrs. LeRoy Lawrence. Refreshments 
were served, and the evening closed with square dancing. 


The guest speaker at the gathering of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at the courthouse, February 19, was Maurice H. 
Terry, Wisconsin regional director of National Brotherhood week. 
“To fortify the principles of political freedom, economic justice, and 
equality of opportunity ” was the plea of the speaker. 


Rhinelander’s fire chief, Henry C. Hansen, became the president 
of the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY on January 15. Em- 
phasis has been put on the collection of antiques: whether tools, 
furniture, newspapers and documents, or china and glassware. A 
special exhibit is being planned to further acquaint the city with 
this organization. 


Here are some figures that the Oshkosh Public Museum director has 
compiled: in 1946 the guestbook was signed by 2,771 persons; Sunday 
visitors totaled 9,020; tours by school and other groups were 175; 
67 classes from outside of the city and 43 from Oshkosh State Teachers 
College were among that number. General tours of the museum were 
requested by the teachers of 83 classes or groups. Director Nile 
Behncke’s annual report also disclosed that visitors registered from 
Holland, England, Italy, Switzerland, as well as from other countries. 
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Especially significant was the annual meeting of the OUTAGAMIE 
COUNTY PIONEER AND HIsTORICAL SOCIETY at Appleton on Feb- 
ruary 22, when the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding was 
celebrated. The business meeting, dinner, and public program con- 
stituted an all-day affair, with Dr. William F. Raney of Lawrence 
College the special speaker. “The Growth of Appleton,” an en- 
lightening talk by Dr. Raney, dealt with immigration, street, church, 
industrial, and college history. Following the address Ted Monyette, 
magician of Appleton, entertained the audience. George R. Schaefer 
is again president of the group. 


The life and distinguished service of United States Senator James 
Doolittle was the subject of the March 6 meeting of the RACINE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL Society. Attorney Frederick Nelson, who had 
made a thorough study of Doolittle, gave the talk; L. S. Jones, carpenter 
contractor, and Attorney R. G. Garvery, who were acquainted with the 
Senator, added their reminiscences. Committee members were an- 
nounced by President Russell Harris who will cooperate with the 
Racine County Board in plans for the Wisconsin centennial observance. 


The Old Settlers Association of Reedsburg always knows when its 
annual winter reunion occurs, for it falls on the Friday nearest the 
full moon in the month of February. It’s the town’s “ big time,” for 
the city stores close at 1 o'clock so that employees may attend. On 
February 7 some 700 were present at the afternoon program, and 
more than 1,000 danced and visited during the evening. A. W. 
Bernien and W. H. Dierken, Association president and former presi- 
dent, gave talks, and four couples demonstrated the oldtime square 
dance. About 100 were present at a picnic lunch at noon, which 
grew to 250 for the evening meal. After much good talk came the 
“ good-byes,” and a bright moon lighted the way home. 


In late January occurred the annual meeting of the WATERTOWN 
HIsTORICAL SocigTy at the Elks Club, Watertown. The report 
showed the Society in excellent condition. It owns the Octagon House 
and grounds, has savings of $1,589.24, and a cash balance of $399.79. 
About 2,000 persons visited the historic house during the summer. 
Jane Lord, Mrs. George C. Lewis, and Dr. Elmer C. Kiessling were 
reelected directors. 


CENTENNIALS 


Lawrence College is celebrating its centennial this year. Its first 
charter was a law of the territorial legislature signed by Governor 
Dodge on January 15, 1847. A centennial charter day dinner, arranged 
by the local alumni club, was held at the Masonic Temple in Apple- 
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ton, January 15. Greetings and congratulations from the University 
of Wisconsin were presented by President Fred in cordial and happy 
vein. Short speeches were given by William F. Raney of the Lawrence 
faculty; Elmer H. Jennings, president of the board of trustees; and 
Nathan M. Pusey, president of the college. Other commemorative 
exercises were a part of annual commencement, June 5-8. 


The year 1947 marks the 100th anniversary of the coming of the 
first stationed preacher to the Black River Valley. In the spring of 
1847 a request was sent to the Methodist Conference, and within a 
few weeks the Rev. W. R. Woods arrived. 


Throughout 100 years a farm 54% miles northeast of Fennimore 
has been in possession of the Nauert family. Four of them, each one 
a “John,” have developed it, the present owner's great-grandfather 
having acquired the original farm of 80 acres in 1847. More land 
was bought, increasing the place to its present 120 acres. 


What was claimed to be the second largest tree in the State, a 
cottonwood more than 100 years old, was removed during the spring 
after being injured in a storm. At its base it measured 6 feet in 
diameter and had a circumference of some 18 feet. Tree lovers 
would exclaim about its huge spread, and it was seen by many tourists 
at a spot six miles southwest of Green Lake village, not far from 
Lawsonia. 


The Marshall and IIsley bank of Milwaukee is celebrating 100 years 
of growth during 1947. A dinner for employes was an event of April 
15. The bank was named after its founders, Charles F. Ilsley and 
Samuel Marshall. In a report to its stockholders the statement was 
made that it is “the only bank in the area northwest of the Ohio 
River that has been in continuous existence for 100 years.” 


A century of progress in farm implements, from the one-man 
foundry of Daniel Massey in 1847 to the present world-wide organi- 
zation of the Massey-Harris Company, Racine, was celebrated on 
March 11 by the Racine Association of Commerce at its thirty-fourth 
annual dinner. During the war 3,000 army tanks were produced by 
this company in addition to the regular production of tractors, com- 
bines, and other farm implements for the farm front. The Massey- 
Harris workers today number some 7,500 who produce more than 
1,000 different machines and implements, which are sold in fifty-five 
countries. The president and general manager is W. K. Hyslop; Joe 
M. Tucker is the vice-president and assistant general manager. 


Verona, a pleasant community southwest of Madison, is observing 
its 100th birthday on July 4. The first settlers to arrive in the Verona 
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vicinity were two bachelors, James Young and Thomas Stewart, who 
came with a small group of men to investigate the upper valley of 
the Sugar River. Young and Stewart selected their farm site and 
built a crude shelter in 1840; the John Meyers’ house was the first 
one to be erected in the present Verona. 


Charles Topping, conducted the post-office business at Waterloo 
from a cigar box when he took on the work January 12, 1847. Now 
Postmaster E. A. Peters has a staff of six to dispatch the mail and 
serve the 3,590 patrons of the office. The first money order for $50 
was bought by James Cushing on October 12, 1868. In 1904 rural 
mail delivery was added to the service, and at present R. A. Woerpel 
and Henry Raminger deliver mail to 2,000 persons on their routes. 


Of the church centennials noted this quarter, one church is already 
well on its way into the second century. This is the Waukesha Congre- 
gational Church, the first one founded by this denomination in Wis- 
consin 109 years ago. A group met at the log cabin of Robert and 
Martha Love, south of Bethesda spring, on a cold winter night, and 
founded the congregation. It was the first church in the county, and 
occasionally the Rev. Gilbert Crawford, a Presbyterian minister from 
Milwaukee, came out to preach. On January 19 the parish members 
congregated especially to recall the founding of the church, when their 
pastor Dr. A. E. Gregory preached to them. 


A centennial observance extending through March and April was 
carried out by the Plymouth Congregational Church of Barneveld. One 
of the early ministers was the Rev. David Jones, who came to America 
from Wales in 1844 and as a missionary met with the members ir- 
regularly in the home of Mrs. Sydna Williams. Until 1886 all services 
were conducted in the Welsh language. The Rev. Donald W. Van- 
derwerp is the present minister. 


St. Joseph Catholic Parish, East Bristol, Dane County, arrived at its 
100th milestone on January 24. The first mass was said in the log 
cabin of Joseph Derr, and the nucleus of the parish was made up of 
twenty-four families located in what was then known as the “ Colum- 
bus Settlement.” The Rev. Father Adelbert Inama, O.P., arrived at the 
Derr home on January 22, 1847, and announced that he had come to 
care for the spiritual needs of the settlement. He continued to reside 
at the Derr log cabin. Father Paul E. Grosse is in charge of the parish, 
its present beautiful stone church having been erected in 1890. 


A century of worship was observed over a ten-day period at the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Milwaukee, beginning Febru- 
ary 2. One of the guest speakers, Dr. W. J. Faulkner, dean of the 
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chapel of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, a Negro leader, ad- 
dressed an interracial meeting during the special observance. An 
attractive historical account of the church entitled One Hundred Years 
of Christian Service was published at the time of the celebration. 


There are a few additions to Wisconsin’s centenarian roll this 
quarter. Mrs. Hannah Dix of Hilbert attended a special service on 
March 6 at the St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, arranged by her friends, 
to observe her 100th birthday. Mrs. Dix arrived with a group of girls 
from Germany when she was twenty-two and for a time earned her 
living by picking hops. After her marriage she made her home on a 
farm near Hilbert, having lived in Calumet County for seventy-seven 
years. 


La Crosse is the home of Mrs. Frederika Koschnitzke, whose 100th 
birthday occurred on February 3. She believes “in laying a plain 
board,” since many years ago she thought it well to go on a diet. 
“I was too fat!” she commented. In spite of her age she is exuber- 
ant and alert. 


Still as busy as most young housewives, Mrs. John Link, an Indian 
woman, has reached the age of 101. She visited her daughter near 
Rhinelander during the winter months. Her handicraft, with which 


she earns part of her living, consists of moccasins, bracelets, and pins 
and necklaces of beads. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


Sister Liguori, who began teaching fifty-four years ago, many of 
them spent at DePadua High School, Ashland, relinquished her duties 
in late winter because of illness, and has been a patient in Ashland 
and LaCrosse hospitals. She was an excellent history teacher, and 
her many former and present pupils have visited her during her illness. 
For her master’s thesis she chose the subject, “ Father Frederick Baraga 
on Madeline Island,” which was natural enough since she taught in 
the region where he once served. Her early home was at Superior 
though she was a native of Canada. 


The Berlin Journal of March 20 carried a brief history of the granite 
quarries of that vicinity. Most of the sketch relates to the Montello 
quarry, its granite rated among the finest. Quarrying was begun 
there in 1881 while the Berlin quarry began operations in 1885, an 
earlier attempt having failed. 


After a death in her family, Mrs. Charles Balk of Cochrane found 
her home too silent. She needed some sort of diversion and tried 
repairing a clock, and found that her tinkering proved successful. 
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Clock repairing and collecting became her hobby, and her home now 
contains twenty-eight antique clocks, almost all of them running all 
of the time. Mrs. Balk has retrieved them from garages, sheds, and 
attics after they gathered dust for years, and is proud of her beautiful 
collection representing many designs and ages. They have become 
so much a part of her everyday living that she says, “I couldn’t part 
with them.” 


Up at Durand one finds Mrs. Mary Sylvester, seventy-six, who is 
an expert at making braided rugs. For forty-three years she has 
selected woolen and cotton material, washed it to make certain it is 
dye-fast, cut it in strips, and made attractively designed rugs. With a 
smile she says that her income from her rug-making efforts could have 
been used to buy a farm if she had kept her savings. Perhaps so, for 
she relates that she saved enough money in three years to visit her 
 nguiicacaasia ais where she migrated when she was 

teen. 


Associated with the Milwaukee Road over a period of fifty years 
is the excellent record of Murray H. Booth, recently retired station 
agent at Elkhorn. He was the fifth agent over a stretch of eighty- 
eight years, and has seen the freight business grow in his community 
to almost a quarter of a million dollars annually. He is a native of 
Albany, Illinois. 


On March 1 the Daily Jefferson County Union celebrated its first 
birthday having been enthusiastically accepted by the public since its 
initial issue. During this period 1,000 photographs of timely local 
events as well as exclusive local features have been included in the 
paper. The Daily took the place of the Jefferson County Union after 
the latter newspaper had been published for three quarters of a 
century. It was founded by former Governor W. D. Hoard. 


A successful businesswoman, Mrs. H. H. Eldridge, of Hilbert has 
retired after a career of forty-four years. She owned a funeral home 
and furniture and shoe store. Upon the transfer of her property the 
past winter, she moved to Milwaukee to reside with her daughter, 
Mrs. William Schumacher, at 913 East Kilbourn Avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Algot Keller, Menomonie, are the proud possessors 
of antique furniture and glassware, which is artistically exhibited at 
their home. A group of hobnail pitchers and vinegar cruets, of cran- 
berry and amber hue, a caster set in the daisy and button pattern, 
delicate Dresden ware, quaint milk-glass containers in the shape of 
hens, fish scale glassware, and other items are enviable museum 
pieces. In a golden-hued Chinese cabinet Mrs. Keller has arranged 
her valuable figurines made by English and American artists. 
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In late January Dr. E. A. Riley of Park Falls, as he neared a half 
century of caring for the sick, closed his office for the last time. Ill 
health forced him to discontinue practice a few months before he 
reached the fifty-year-goal as an active physician and surgeon. When 
he arrived at Park Falls in 1908, he traveled about with horse and 
buggy, and reached his patients no matter how bad the weather. 
His friends were cheered to know that he would be available in any 


emergency, and happy to know that he had chosen to remain in 
Park Falls. 


There is a “ miracle” spring located on the Charles Creuziger farm 
east of Sturtevant, Racine County. Its name is Providence Spring. 
This is the legend: back in 1881 the winter was unusually. cold, and 
the water froze in the shallow wells. Only one deep well continued 
to flow. Livestock was driven to Eagle Lake and as far east as Lake 
Michigan. The man who owned the flowing well charged two cents 
a head to water cattle, which many of the farmers could not afford. 

Evan Griffiths, who lived near Sturtevant, had been driving his 
cattle to the lakeshore but he was almost exhausted from the severe 
cold. In desperation this Welshman prayed for milder weather. He 
dreamed that a spring lay within a few feet of his house. He rushed 
to the spot in the morning, cleared the deep snow away, sank a pick 
in the flinty earth, and after working a few feet into the soil, the 
water flowed from the frozen ground. He thanked God for the gift 
of water, led his cattle to the spring to drink, and had the farmers 
of the vicinity water their cattle at a small reservoir which they built. 
Providence Spring, sheltered by a neat springhouse, has been flowing 
for sixty-five years now, with the “miracle” story the explanation 
for its existence. 


It’s a trying life being a country doctor, according to the recollec- 
tions of Dr. R. W. McCracken, who practiced at Union Grove for 
more than fifty years. The flu epidemic of 1918 is one of his most 
vivid memories; he traveled from forty to fifty miles a day on bob 
sleighs, freight trains, handcars, or anything that was obtainable. The 
mud roads of Racine and Kenosha counties sent him back to Indiana, 
his native state, for a time. He returned, however, and completed his 
fifty years as a physician, with improved roads and automobile travel 
making his work less strenuous. 


At eighty-three Mrs. Ole Erickson, Whitehall, still works at her 
rug-making loom. When a ten-year-old child, she carded wool on 
her parents’ farm in Norway, and later learned to spin and to weave. 
The crude, handmade loom is one which she received from her mother. 
Last summer she wove nearly 300 yards of carpeting, an occupation 
she began to follow seriously after she had reared her ten children 
and retired to Whitehall from the farm. 
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III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Scholars in all fields—especially the historians—as well as the gen- 
eral reader are all becoming more restless as the time approaches, 
probably July 26, for the opening of the Lincoln Papers. This col- 
lection was placed under lock and key in the Library of Congress, 
where it was deposited by Robert Todd Lincoln to be kept inac- 
cessible until twenty-one years after his death, which occurred on 
July 26, 1926. 

The papers are supposed to be the private letters of the President, 
largely received by him. Nicholas Murray Butler, it is reported, per- 
suaded Robert Lincoln to preserve the collection when he was about 
to destroy it. Lincoln’s son, it is known, put these documents at the 
disposal of Nicolay and Hay, former private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent, when they wrote their ten-volume life of Lincoln. Whether 
they were permitted to peruse all of them is not known. 

It is believed the correspondence may throw light on Lincoln’s 
whole presidency. Did Robert Lincoln preserve the papers intact, 
or did he withhold those which detracted from his father’s greatness, 
if such there were? What about Lincoln’s religious views? Will 
the Ann Rutledge love story survive? Opinion varies as to the col- 
lection’s contents; there are those who expect no startling revelations 
to come out of the 12,000 items about to be released. 


On March 3 the nation honored the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone and teacher 
of the deaf. Bell and Thomas A. Watson, an expert electrician, worked 
together in perfecting the telephone. The first complete intelligible 
sentence, that was transmitted over the telephone occurred on March 10, 
1876. In an address before the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston, on May 10, 1876, Bell made the first announce- 
ment and demonstration of the telephone. Its commercial development 
came to the fore in the spring of 1877. In the autumn of 1946 the 
Bell System’s 25-millionth telephone was installed. Alexander Graham 
Bell's death occurred on August 2, 1922. 
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Benson, H. H., letters of, acquired, 368 

Berkshire Hills, Indian village near-by, 
424 

Berlin, resident, 317; ball team, .319 

Bernd, John M., La Crosse and Milwau- 
kee Railroad Land Grant, 1856, 141- 
53; sketch, 141 

Berry, Molly Pryor, see Mitchell, Mrs. 
James, Sr. 

Berry, Nancy, 394 

Berry, Prudence, 394 

Berry, William, sketch, 394 

Berry, Mrs. William, see Mitchell, Mrs. 
James, Sr. 

Berst, , Dutch settler, 181 

Bethlehem (Pa.), school at, 428 

Big Eau Claire River, timber lands on, 
261 

Big Onion River, Paul Bunyan on, 329 

Bigelow, Chauncey, at Omro, 316 

Binghampton (N.Y.), early automobile 
at, 75 
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Bird, Mrs. W. D., gift of Society mem- 
bership from, 367 

Birge, Edward A., at University of Wis- 
consin, 222 

Bixby, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, marriage, 
312 

Bjorn, John, inventor, 74 

Black Creek, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church history, 240 

Black Earth, centennial, 251; Methodists, 


253 
Black River, lumbering on, 322 
Blackman, , merchant, 51 
Blank, Miss ——, University student, 
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Bloomfield Methodist Church, south- 
western Wisconsin, 292-310; church 
pictured, 300 

Blue, Rupert, director, marine hospital 
service, 196 

Boardman, Napoleon, railroad engineer, 
346-47, 349-50 

Bong, Mr. and Mrs. Carl, lend son’s 
medals to Society, 1; attend dedication 
of son’s mask, 5; entertained by gov- 
ernor, 386 

Bong, Richard I., mask on exhibit, 1; 
mask dedication address for, 5-10, 386 

Bong, Mrs. Richard I., at Bong mask 
dedication, 5 

Book Notes (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 91, 230, 
355, 482 

Booth Fisheries, at Bayfield, 31-33, 37 

Borkenhagen, Charles F., recalls early 
automobile, 74 

Bosch, , Dutch settler, 181 

Boston (Mass.), route via, 86-87, 175; 
trip to, 351 

Boswell, William, 17 

Boutwell, W. T., minister, 229 

Bowman, Charles D., early automobile 
owner, 320 

Boyd’s Creek, settlements near, 83-84 

Boynton Livery Stable, Mineral Point, 
303 

Braam, ——, Dutch settler, 181 

Bradley, , 347, 349 

Brand, T. H., voice academy, 285 

Brant, G., Dutch settler, 180 

Brigham, Charles I., addition to papers 
of, acquired, 117 

British, seamen, 195; at Waukau, 313; 
army officers’ letters, acquired, 370; 
architecture, 393-94, 397; English 
Cottage elevation and plan, pictured, 
399; colonial rule, 424; soldier, 445 

Broas, , in Sauk County, 51 

Brodhead (Broadhead), Edward H., 
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railroad interests, 343-44; described, 
346 

Brooklyn (N.Y.), resident, 422 

Brothertown Indians, on Oneida lands, 
14; survey of reservation, 426 

Brown, Alonzo, brother of Melissa, 219 

Brown, Charles E., interest in folklore, 
260 

Brown, Enoch, great-uncle of Melissa, 
208 

Brown, Fielder, grandfather of Melissa, 
202, 209; brother of, 208 

Brown, Fielder (Dock), 53, 55-56; 
brother of Melissa, 48-49 

Brown, George, brother of Melissa, 214- 
15, 219 

Brown, Jabez, twins, story of, 39-58, 
198-224; farm home, 39; Quakers 
pictured, 56; additional information, 
353-54 

Brown, Mrs. Jabez (Sarah), 211; in 
Sauk County, 39 

Brown, John, letter of, acquired, 502 

Brown, Kit, sister of Melissa, 44, 50 

Brown, Melissa (Liss), Jabez Brown 
Twins, 39-58, 198-224; sketches, 39, 
198, 204; teacher, 353 

Brown, Timothy, address by, acquired, 
502 

Brown, Valerie (Dolly), writes incidents 
in Jabez Brown Twins, 39-58; 
sketches, 39, 198, 204 

Brown County, university lands, 155 

Brown County Historical Society, joint 
membership plan in, 132, 387; ac- 
tivity, 373 

Browne, Edward E., portrait, 184; eulogy, 
186; donates land, 382 

Browning, E. F., buys land, 271 

Bruce, William George, Old Milwau- 
kee’s Yankee Hill, 289-91; sketch, 
289; “Builders of Milwaukee,” re- 
viewed, 484 

Bruggink, Hendrik, at Milwaukee, 177 

Brummelkamp, Antony, letter from, 87, 
175; visited, 176; Dutch immigration 
leader, 177 

Brummelkamp, Mrs. Antony, aid ac- 
knowledged, 175 

Brunson, Alfred, papers of, acquired, 
117; reports on land in relation to 
education, 157, 269; bag acquired by 
Museum, 248 

Brunswick, Prince of, sketch, 444-45 

Brunswick, Principality of (Germany), 
natives, 444-45 

Brusse (Bruce), Arend Jan, Dutch remi- 
niscences published, 85-90, 174, 177- 
78, 181 
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Brusse, Berend, parents of, 86 

Brusse, Dersse, parents of, 86; cares for 
family, 89 

Brusse, Gerrit Jan, parents of, 86; em- 
ployment, 87, 89 

Brusse, Hendrik, parents of, 86 

Brusse, Mr. and Mrs. Jan (Grada), 
migrate to America, 85-86 

Brusse, Janna, parents of, 86 

Brusse, Willem, parents of, 86 

Bryan, L. B., theater owner, 279 

Buchanan, A. Russell, ““Navy’s Air War: 
A Mission Completed,” reviewed, 238 

Buchanan, James, appointee, 196 

Buckley, Ernest R., comments on lime- 
stone, 401 

Buddingh (Budding), Dominie H. J., 
Dutch settler, 180, 183 

Buffalo (N.Y.), removal to, 16; route 
via, 87, 338, 467; convention at, 411 

Bullard, F. Lauriston, “Abraham Lincoln 
and the Widow Bixby,” reviewed, 483 

Bunker, Mrs. Christine, at Waukau, 321 

Bunyan, Paul, sketch, 328-29; recon- 
structed camp, 334 

Burgoyne, John, British general surren- 
ders, 428, 445 

Burke, Fred C., “Logs on the Menom- 
inee: The History of the Menominee 
River Boom Company,” reviewed, 482 

Burlington, visited, 467 

Burlington Historical Society, activities, 
373, 504 

Burnside, George, forms partnership, 417 

Burnside, George, and Company, pub- 
lishes newspaper, 417 

Burrows, George B., at Madison, 279; 
theater manager, 280-81, 286 





Busby, , 229 
Butts, Porter, Schmeckbier’s “Art in Red 
Wing,” 102 


Byrnes, Sister Mary Simeon, teacher, 192 


Cadillac Company, automobile advertis- 
ing, 76 

Cady, Seward, engineer, 316 

Caldwell-Melville, Velma poem by, 224 

Calhoun, John C., favors Indian removal, 
14 

Calhoun County (Mich.), land purchase 
in, 463 

California, Hamilton Field, 7; Christian 
Reformed Church in, 176; removal to, 
354; comment on Forty-niners, 414; 
resident, 441 

Caljou, Jan, Dutch settler, 179 

Callahan, John, interest in Junior so- 
cieties, 131 

Calumet County, town in, 426; Indians 


in, 427; reservation lands sold, 430 
Cameron, Angus, educational interest, 
264; land interests, 270 
Camp Douglas, route via, 204-5 
Camp Randall, at Madison, 211-12 
Campion College, meeting of Society at, 
2 


Canada, 424; route via, 434 

Canadians, settlers, 13; lumbermen, 29, 
323; at Waukau, 313, manufacturer, 
409 

Cappon, , Dutch settler, 180 

Cappon, 7 Dutch settler, 178 

Carey and Lea, map publishers, 242 

Carman, Harry J., Angle’s “A Shelf of 
Lincoln Books . . . Bibliography of 
Lincolniana,” 488 

Caroline County (Va.), residents, 394 

Carpenter, Caroline, see Frank, Mrs. 
Michael 

Carpenter, Eleazar, businessman, 464-65 ; 
daughter of, 466 

Carpenter, S. D., accepts bonds, 151 

Carr, Leonard, clerk, 51 

Carruthers, Olive, “Lincoln’s Other 
Mary,” reviewed, 230 

Case, J. I., educational interest, 264 

Cassidy, Héléne Monod, Flanagan's 
“America Is West,” 235 

Cassoday, John B., supreme court justice, 
26 





Cassville, speculators establish, 14; pro- 
posed capital, 15; Denniston House, 
123 

“Castle Garden,” immigrant shelter at 
La Crosse, sketch of, 435-36; visited, 
440 

Catholics, mission, 79; at Milwaukee, 
128; Watertown, 128; sisterhood, 
192; hospitals, 193-97; in Sauk 
County, 198; at Highland, 240, .253; 
Tennyson, 240, 253; Roxbury, 253; 
Madison, 282; Waukau, 317; Lima- 
Durand, 365; Pine Hollow, 365; 
Sheboygan Falls, 365; St. Michael, 
379; East Bristol, 508 

Catlin, John, erects building, 275; rail- 
road interests, 340, 344, 351 

Cayuga Lake, gristmill at, 449 

Cazenovia (N.Y.), native, 26 

Cedar Grove, Dutch settle, 179 

Centennials (section of WISCONSIN MAG- 
AZINE OF History), 251, 377, 506 

Ceresco, see Ripon 

Chamberlain, J., railroad interests, 340 

Chamberlain, Selah, railroad interests, 
149, 151, 340 

Champlain Lake, as a boundary, 17 
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Chandler, W. H., educational interest, 
64 


2 

Chaplin family, neighbors of, 448 

Chapple, John B., editor, 31 

Chapple, John = “herring boom” 
Bayfield, 31-38; sketch, 31 

Charles Town (Ww. Va.), 
house near-by, 400 

Charron, Father 
80 

Chase, Mrs. ——, Madison pioneer, 
206-7 

Chase, Samuel, at Madison, 207 

Chase family, at Madison, 206; son, 222 

Chatham (N.Y.), native, 26 

Chats with the Editor (section of W1s- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 1, 
129, 257, 387; Bong exhibit, 1; an- 
nual meeting, 1-2; Dr. Lord becomes 
director, 2-3; Dr. Sellery leaves, 3-4; 
President Richardson, 129-30; So- 
ciety’s centennial, 130; budget 1947- 
49, 130-32; new museum, 257-58; 
centennial membership drive, 132, 259- 
60; Folklorists, 260, 383; Ides of 
March, 384 

Cheese making, see dairying 

Chequamegon Bay, Old Mission site on, 
79-82; old settlers semi-annual gather- 
ing, 504 

Chequamegon Point, on eastern shore of 
Chequamegon Bay, 81-82 

Cherry Valley (N.Y.), resident, 13 

Chicago (Ill.), 345; inventor, 74; offi- 
cials, 144; progress, 146; marine pa- 
tients at, 196; theaters, 275, 280; 
troupe, 279; investor, 286; news- 
papers, 316; physician, 317; World’s 
Fair, 320; route via, 337; residents, 
351-52; visited, 422 

Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad (Lake 
Shore), construction, 142 

Chicago and North Western Railroad, 
Fond du Lac branch, 336, 342 

Chicago Heights (Ill.), resident, 33 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company, buys bankrupt line, 
316; counsel, 317. See also Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad, expansion, 335, 439. 
See also Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad Company. 

Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Rail- 
road Company, land grant interests, 
144-46 

Childs, Ebenezer, sketch, 20-21 

“Chinook,” fishing boat, 33 


““Leetown” 





, erects memorial, 


Chippewa County, University lands in, 
168, 271 

Chippewa Indians, hunting grounds, 84 

Chippewa River, timber lands on, 261; 
lumbering on, 322 

*, Chippeway, proposed name for territory, 
241 


Christian Reformed Church, in Middle 
West, 176; members, 182; secede 
from, 183 

Christianson, Martin, on Madeline 
Island, 34 

Christmas, pioneer, 43-44; Madison 
store window, 220-21 

Church Anniversaries (section of Was- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
127. See also Centennials, several de- 
nominations and cities concerned. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), 338; Catholic foun- 
dation, 192 

Civil War, 325, 419, 441-42; governor 
of Wisconsin, 13; records of, acquired, 
117; Camp Randall during, 211; 
theater audiences, 278; railroad, 316; 
Indians in, 431; hard times after, 438; 
officer, 469, 480 

Clark, , minister, 282 

Clark, Abraham B., letter of, acquired, 
368 

Clark, Kate K., poems noted, 240 

Clark County, University lands in, 271 

ra George W., collector of customs, 
19 

Cleveland (Ohio), 342; automobile in- 
dustry, 76; route via, 336, 338; resi- 
dents, 340, 481 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Newark and San- 
dusky Railroad, en route on, 336 

Cole, Adrian C., farmers’ institute work, 
66 





Cole, Orsamus, supreme court justice, 26 
Coleman, Christopher B., addresses by, 
in memorial volume, reviewed, 359 

Colesburg (Ky.), resident, 481 

College Book Store, at Madison, 39 

Colonial Williamsburg (Va.), educa- 
tional director, 11; comments of archi- 
tects, 397-98; pictured, with story of, 
495 

Columbus, proposed railroad via, 143- 
44, 148, 152 

Commerce (Mich.), 228; pioneer, 225- 
26 


Comstock, John, papers, 225 

Congregationalists, in New England, 20; 
plan of Union, discussed, 21; at Wau- 
watosa, 240; found Ripon College, 
265; at Madison, 285; Ee relating 
to, acquired, 370; member, 459; tem- 
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perance address before, 461; minister 
to, 468; at Milwaukee, 496, 508; 
Waukesha, 508; Plymouth, 508 

Congress, members, 13, 186, 209, 241- 
42, 480; Morrill Act passed, 60; 
speech, 141; land grant for railroads, 
142-44; land grants to University of 
Wisconsin, 154-55, 157, 163; pro- 
vides for seamen, 193; and Indian 
land claims, 426, 429, 431; memorial 
to, 428 

Conkey, , railroad contractor, 338— 
40, 344, 346 

Conklin, Henry, 13 

Connecticut, settlers from, 12, 16; na- 
tives, 14, 338; population increase, 
18; minister, 19; Congregationalists 
in, 20; Indians in, 423 

Connecticut River, as boundary, 17 

Conover, O. M., and agricultural college 
controversy, 264 

Constitutional Conventions, in Wiscon- 
sin, 24-25 

Cook, , at Milton, 344 

Cook, Sadie, teacher, 353 

Cooksville (Cooktown), 349 

Cooley, E. A., partnership, 412, 417 

Cooper, , builds house, 400 

Cooper, D. T., at Madison, 275 

Cooper, G. T., son, 400 

Cooperative organizations, list of, aided 
by Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes, 68 

Cooperstown (N.Y.), resident, 14 

Corcoran, Charles, Location of La Pointe, 
78-84; sketch, 78 

Cornell University, land speculations, 
173 

Corning, Erastus, letter acquired, 369 

Cornish, Laxey Church members, 299; 
choir, 308 

Corry (Pa.), businessman, 419 

Cortland County (N.Y.), land in, 447 

Crane, , on log drive, 332 

Crawford County, University lands, 155 

Crawford County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 249; joint membership 
plan in, 387 

Cropley, Carrie, aid acknowledged, 445 

Crowder, Conrad, sculptor of Bong mask, 














5 

Cumberland, rutabaga festival, 392 

Cummins, Cedric C., “Indiana Public 
Opinion and the World War, 1914- 
17,” reviewed, 102 

Cunningham, Mary E., Moore's “Diary; 
a Trip from New York to the Falls 
of St. Anthony in 1845,” 486 

Current, Richard N., Randall's, “Lincoln 
the President: Springfield to Gettys- 


burg,” 92; The First Newspaperman 
in Oshkosh, 408-22; sketch, 408 
Curry, John Steuart, death, 367 
Curti, Merle, “Roots of American Loy- 
alty,”” reviewed, 91; Hutton’s “Mid- 
west at Noon,” 95; assistant, 154 
Curtis, Charles S., diary of, acquired, 245 
Curvin, Jonathan, folklore interest, 383 
Cushing, Caleb, land interests, 270-71 


Daane, Peter (Pieter), in Sheboygan 
County, 178-79 

Daane family, Dutch settlers, 178 

Dahl, Carl, fisherman, 33, 36 

Dairying, in Wisconsin, 28, 60-62, 
67-68; “Milk Almanac,” noted, 363; 
correction on milk production, 496 

Dane County, aids University, 60, 267- 
68; represented at meeting on land 
grant, 264, 266 

Daniells, William W., directs farm, 60 

Dater, P., in the East, 279 

Davenport (lowa), supplies awaited 
from, 352 

Davis, Chauncey, Kenosha founder, 469 

Dayton (Ohio), en route to, 338 

Deadwood (S.D.), theater at, 275 

Dean, Harm, employment, 51 

Dean, Nathaniel W., purchases land, 165 

Deards, , carpenter, 282 

Decker, , University of Wisconsin 
student, 221 

De Grondwet, Dutch newspaper, 85 

“De Hollander,” sailing vessel, 86, 175, 
177 

De Kruif family, Dutch settlers, 178 

Delaplaine, George P., at Madison, 283 

Delavan, Baptists, at, 30 

Delavan (Minn.), residents, 433, 440; 
railroad to, 439 

De Leijser, Pieter J., Dutch settler, 179 

Delaware Indians, Munsees a part of, 14 

Delaware Valley, settlers, 16 

Democratic Party, discussion of, 25; 
member, 411, 415; comments upon, 
25, 421; town candidate, 460 

Denniston, Garret V., speculator, 14 

Densmore, , father of James, 409 

Densmore, Amos, 422; letter to, 409; 
obtains patents, 419; sales agency, 421 

Densmore, Clint, possesses letters, 409 

Densmore, James, first newspaperman in 
Oshkosh, 408-22; promoter of type- 
writer, 408, 419-22; Priscilla Dens- 
more owns collection of, 409; portrait, 
412 

Densmore, Priscilla, owns Densmore col- 
lection, 409 
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Denver (Colo.), theater at, 275; lawyer, 
317 

Destler, Chester M., ‘““American Radical- 
ism,” reviewed, 231 

Detroit (Mich.), resident, 241 

De Vos, , Dutch settler, 179 

Dewey, Nelson, revives Cassville, 14; 
territorial governor, 471; letter of, 
acquired, 502 

Deyo, James, Waukau settler, 312 

Dibble, Mrs. William B., death, 228 

Dickson's Mill, 409 

Diley, James, at Waukau, 321 

Diseases, home remedies, 40-41; cholera, 
89, 351, 470; tuberculosis, volume on, 
reviewed, 100; southern Wisconsin, 
340 

Dix, John A., in politics, 20 

Doane, Edward, aids immigrants, 436 

Documents (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 85, 225, 
335, 441 

Dodge, Henry, 155; territorial delegate, 
23; territorial governor, 471 

Dodge County Historical Society, owns 
early automobile, 70; activities, 504 

Dodgeville, residents, 23, 295; birthplace 
near, 292; on Methodist circuit, 293, 
298, 310; Tea Meeting, 308-9 

Door County, University lands, 164; 
cherry harvest, 392 

Door County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 373 

Doornink, D. J., store owner, 181 

Doty, James D., 242; sketch, 13; plats 
Madison, 15; supporter of, 23; cousin, 
24; favors new territory, 241 

Doudna, Edgar G., Holbrook’s “Lost 
Men of American History,” 492 

Doughty, , On river drive, 332 

Douglas County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 504 

Dousman, Hercules, home of, 2; educa- 
tional interest, 264 

Dow, , 351 

Dow, Charles, at Madison, 210 

Downer, George, lawyer, 145, 149 

Doyle, , lumber camp foreman, 330 

Draper, Lyman C., Society collections, 2; 
Society superintendent, 30, 134, 136, 
140; copy of letter by, acquired, 247; 
educational interest, 264 

Drews, Dora, 391 

Dubuque (Iowa), proposed capital, 15; 
death at, 241 

Du Mez, Andries, at Milwaukee, 177 

Dunbar, Richard, develops Waukesha 
springs, 29 














Dunn County, University lands in, 168, 
271 

Durrie, Daniel S., Society’s librarian, 
134 

Duryea, Charles E., begins automobile 
manufacture, 69 

Dutch, in New York, 17, 22; reminis- 
cences published, 85-90; in Milwau- 
kee, 174-83; architecture in East, 402; 
Indian trade with, 423 

Dutch Reformed, in New York State, 20 

Dwight, Timothy, president of Yale, 19 


East, John, song leader, 295 

East Bristol, Catholics, 508 

East Williamson (N.Y.), Dutch settle 
in, 178 

Eastman, B. C., opposes land grant, 142 

Eaton, Amos, head of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, 22 

Eau Claire, logging camp in park, 334 

Eau Claire County, University lands in, 
revert, 168 

Edgerton, Benjamin H., sketch, 338; 
railroad interests, 339, 341, 343-44 

Education, in New England and New 
York, 22; early teacher, 40-41, 
202-3; school term, 44; volume on 
Henry Barnard reviewed, 103; Ripon 
College experience, 204-6; at Wis- 
consin University, 208; pageant for 
anniversary of founding of ‘Kenosha 
school system, 239; at Waukau, 316- 
17; Michael Frank sketch, 441-81 

Eernisse, John, Dutch settler, 178 

Eernisse (Ernisse) brothers, Dutch 
settlers, 178 

Eggleston, Edward, volume on, reviewed, 
489 

Eisenschiml, Otto, “Story of Shiloh,” re- 
viewed, 106 

Ekern, Herman, attorney general, 191 

Elizabethtown (Ky.), visited, 481 

Elkhorn, newspaperman, 419 

Elkhorn Independent, founding, 418 

Elliott, William H., postmaster, 313 

Elliott and White, merchants, 312 

Ellis, Calvin E., at World’s Fair, 320 

Emmitsburg (Md.), sisterhood at, 192 

English, see British 

Episcopalians, missionary, 14; in New 
York State, 20, 30; at Madison, 285; 
bishop, 349; at Oconomowoc, 378 

Erickson, Peter, shoemaker, 314 

Erie Canal, 30; route via, 467-68 

Estabrook, Charles E., interest in agri- 
culture, 60 

Eureka, ball team, 319 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, at 
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Black Creek, 240; Malone, 365 

Evangelicals, Church history issued, 111; 
Menomonee Falls centennial, 127; at 
Milwaukee, 365 


Fairchild, Jairus, erects building, 275 

Fairchild, Lucius, educational interest, 
264; governor, 280 

Falvey, Thomas, called as witness, 150 

Farmer, John, cartographer, 241 

Farmers’ Institutes, discussed, 59-68 

Farwell, Leonard J., letter of, acquired, 
370 

Fauquier County (Va.), 396 

Favour, James, inventor, 77 

Felker, William, lawyer, 317 

Fillmore, John S., publisher of Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, 13 

Finch, , hotel owner, 209 

Fish Creek, near Ashland, 82; village 
on, 83-84 

Fisher, , at Hudson, 227 

Flanley, Sister Mary Agnes Frances, 
teacher, 192 

Fleisher, Frederick, aids immigrants, 435 

Flour Mills, at Waukau, 313; Ceresco, 
313; in New York, 449-50 

Folds, John S., son of, 275 

Foley, James L., diary of, acquired, 501 

Fond du Lac, residents, 5, 148, 187, 
346, 423; proposed capital, 15; trip 
to, 72; proposed railroad via, 142-44; 
log cabin construction, 396; news- 
paper, 417 

Fond du Lac County, lands, 13; auto- 
mobile owner, 69 

Food, pioneer, 201-3, 438-40; aboard 
sailing vessel, 433-34 

Foote, Hiram, letters of, acquired, 368 

Ford, Nathan, agent of Ogden Land 
Company, 18 

Foreman, Grant, “Last Trek of the In- 
dians,”” reviewed, 104 

Forestry, in Wisconsin, 187-91 

Fort Atkinson, resident, 383; Historical 
Society members, 388 

Fort Crawford, construction, 322 

Fort Orange, see Albany (N.Y.) 

Fort Stanwix, 18 

Four Lakes Region, Doty in, 15. See 
also Mendota Lake. 

Fourier Socialists in New York State, 
22; in Wisconsin, 442 

Fox, William E., charge of marines, 196 

Fox River, city on, 316; lumbering, 322; 
village, 408; Indian lands, 425-26, 
427-28 

Fox-Wisconsin Improvement Company 
Papers, addition to collection, 501 








Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, interest in, 30 

Frank (Frankie, Franki, Franke, Franka), 

, sketch, 444-45 

Frank, B. W., great uncle of, 441 

Frank, Frederick H., recipient of manu- 
script, 444; Beloit resident, 479-80 

Frank, George, birth of, 446; tutors 
brother, 452; sells horse, 457; receives 
land, 463 

Frank, John, son of Michael Frank, 479; 
death, 481 

Frank, John M., father of Michael 
Frank, sketch, 445-46, 450 

Frank, Mrs. John M., sketch, 445-46 

Frank, Michael, and free schools, 30; 
sketch, 441-43; Autobiography, 444- 
81; portrait, 468 

Frank, Mrs. Michael, marriage, 466 

Frank, Monroe, comment on The Spec- 
tator, 458 

Frank, Peter, birth of, 446 

Franklin Prairie, Dutch settle, 180-81 

Frederick (Md.), native, 394; “Mon- 
tevue” estate near-by, 395 

Frederick County (Va.), see Jefferson 
County (W.Va.) 

Fredericksburg (Va.), “Rising Sun Tav- 
ern” in, 395 

Free Democrats, members of, 415; in 
convention, 416, 418 

Free Soil Party (Liberty), convention at 
Buffalo, 411; comment upon, 415; 
presidential candidate, 416; member, 
460 

Freeman, ——, of University of Wis- 
consin, 216, 221 

French, trading post, 84; in Sauk County, 
198; and Indian wars, 424 

French and Indian wars, 424 

French Canadians, arrival, 289; lumber- 
jacks, 323 

French Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, merger, 192 

Froker, R. K., on institute staff, 68 

Fuller, E. M., theater interests, 287; cor- 
rection on relationship statement, 496 

Fuller, M. E., theater interests, 287; 
correction on relationship statement, 
496 

Fuller, Martha, see Andrews, Mrs. 
Ammah (Martha) 

Fuller, Samuel, 228; letter to, 225-26 

Fulton, railroad proposed to, 344 





Gale, George, comments on La Crosse 
railroad bribes, 151-52 

Galena (Ill.), residents, 396 

Galesville, resident, 151 
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INDEX 


Gard, Robert, on Wisconsin University 
staff, 383 

Gary estate, caretaker, 34 

Gaskell, Mrs. Rufus, at Waukau, 320 

Gaston, A., letters of, acquired, 368 

Gates, Horatio, home of, 400 

Gates, Paul W., Burke’s “Logs on the 
Menominee. The History of the Me- 
nominee River Boom Company,” 482 

Gattiker, Gritti, death, 115 

Gaus, John M., Mowry’s “Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Move- 
ment,” 98; Plumb’s “Succession in 
Public Office,” 485 

Gay, Eugene, on ball team, 319 

Gays Mills, apple blossom week, 392 

Gee, Johnathan, neighbors of, 449 

Gelderland Province (Holland), remov- 
als from, 175-77, 181 

Genealogy, Mitchell-Rountree families, 
394-96 

General Motors, trucks, 75 

Germans, 450; at Milwaukee, 13, 289- 
91; on farms, 28, 437; dairying, 29; 
migrate, 86; own hotel, 87, 175; press 
noted, 111; seamen, 195; in Sauk 
County, 202; at Waukau, 313; lum- 
berjacks, 323; Pennsylvania architec- 
ture of, 402; music, 414; newspaper 
of, 417; speech, 436, 459 

Germany, natives, 444-45 

Gerry, , on log drive, 332 

Gervecke, Charles, actor, 284 

Giebink, Mrs. William, see Brusse, 
Dersse 

Glenwood City, residents, 34 

Glidden, Carlos, inventor, 419-20 

Gloucester (Va.), resident, 394 

Glover, W. H., Agricultural College 
Lands in Wisconsin, 154, 261-72; 
sketch, 261 

Goble, Leroy T., death, 497 

Godell, , actor, 277 

Goodland, Walter S., remarks at Bong 
Mask dedication, 5—6; becomes acting 
governor, 25; centennial address, 130; 
portrait, 385; eulogy, 385-86; and 
1947 legislation, 389 

Goodland, Mrs. Walter S., guests of, 
386 

Goodrich, Joseph, Milton pioneer, 29 

Gormely, ——, inventor, 77 

Grand Crossing (Minn.), ferryboat at, 
439 

Grandfather Falls, log drive at, 333 

Grandmothers Falls, log drive at, 333 

Grant County, 27; population elements, 
12; University lands, 155; historic 
house, 393 
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Gratiot, William M., death, 244 

Gray, , in Sauk County, 51 

Great Lakes, Dutch settle west of, 178 

Greek, architecture, 407 

Green Bay (bay), lumbering along, 322 

Green Bay (city), residents, 13, 20, 24, 
37, 338; Rump Council at, 14; pro- 
posed capital, 15; in politics, 23; land 
office, 155; Fort Howard hospital, 
406; Indian agent, 426 

Green County, 27; sparse settlement, 12; 
lands bought in, 165 

Green County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 249, 374 

Green Mountains, poet, 18 

Griffith, Daniel, letter to, received, 117 

Griffith, E. M., State forester, 187 

Grootemaat, , Dutch settler, 180 

Groth, Gustav C., edits “Giants of 
Christian Faith,” 109 

Gull Island, fisherman, 34-35 

Gunnison, J. W., letters of, acquired, 
368 








Hadley, Jackson, in State Legislature, 
148, 266 

Hadley, R. H., artist, 280 

Haines, Harold H., “The Callaghan 
Mail, 1821-1859,” reviewed, 494 

Hale, John P., home, 416 

Half Moon Lake, at Eau Claire, 334 

Hall, E. D., Waukau settler, 312 

Hall, J. M., Waukau settler, 312 

Hall, J. R., Waukau settler, 312 

Hall, John, furniture designer, 406 

Hall, Sherman, missionary, 79 

Hall, Uriah, Waukau settler, 312 

Hallam, Oscar, Bloomfield and Laxey 
Methodism, 292-310; sketch, 292-93 

Hamilton, Alexander, son in Wisconsin, 
14 

Hamilton, C. S., on board of regents, 
171 

Hamilton, William S., sketch, 14 

Hamilton (N.Y.), Colgate University 
graduate, 26 

Hammond, Jabez D., New Yorker, 13 

Hannibal (N.Y.), emigration company 
organized at, 14 

Hannon, John, at Waukau, 319 

Hansen, Burton, lawyer, 317 

Hanson, Helen, 391 

Hanson, Robert P., compiles Hanson 
genealogy, 110 

Harding, Eddy A., grandson of Ammah 
Andrews, 225 

Harding, Edwin F., letter of, acquired, 
117 
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Harding, Mrs. Frank D., childhood, 
226-28 

Harper, Charles, educator, 213 

Harris, Ed, at Waukau, 321 

Harris, Philander H., in charge of 
marines, 197 

Harris, William, 299-300 

Harrisburg (Pa.), resident, 391 

Harrison, Benjamin, vice president un- 
der, 311 

Harrison, William H., campaign against 
Tecumseh, 427 

Harrison (S.D.), Dutch at, 178 

Hartford, automobile industry, 77 

Hartgerink, A., Dutch pioneer, 176 

Hartwig, Theodore E., F., letters of, ac- 
quired, 498 

Harvey, Mr. and Mrs, (Louisa) Caleb, 
pictured, 56 

Harvey, John, visits, 56 

Harvey, Louis P., on board of regents, 
169 

Harvey boys, in Sauk County, 354 

Hatch, K. L., director, agricultural ex- 
tension, 66 

Hatch, L. C., farmers’ institute work, 
66 

Havighurst, Walter, ‘Land of Promise: 
Story of the Northwest Territory,” re- 
viewed, 491 

Hawks, Harry, actor, 282 

Hayes, Tim, at Waukau, 321 

Hazelton, George C., letters of, acquired, 
116; additions to papers of, 369 

Hebb, William, builder of ‘“Cartagena” 
house, 395 

Hebert, Wilfred, fisherman, 33 

Heinemann, Fred, heads membership 
drive, 132, 388 

Helena, proposed capital, 15 

Hellenbroek, Abraham, sermons, 88, 182 

Hemp, Mrs. Addison, at Waukau, 321 

Hendrick (Aupaumut), Captain, Stock- 
bridge chief in United States Army, 
sketch, 427-28 

Hendrick, S. U., Stockbridge chief, 428 

Hendricks, Thomas H., senator, 270 

Henni, John M., plans for hospital and 
orphanage, 192 

Henry, William A., 63, 268; directs 
farm, 60 

Herda, , Dutch settler, 181 

Herfurth, Theodore, deposits his paper 
on academic freedom at University of 
Wisconsin with Society, 501 

Herkimer (N.Y.), removal to, 16 

Herkimer County (N.Y.), birth in, 445; 
residents, 446 

Hertfordshire (Eng.), site of “Kens- 





worth” house, 398 

Hesseltine, William B., Cummins’ “In- 
diana Public Opinion and the World 
War, 1914-17,” 102; Eisenschiml’s 
“Story of Shiloh,” 106; Bullard’s 
“Lincoln and the Widow Bixby,” 483 

Heyman, George, artist, 280 

Highland, Catholic Church history, 240, 
253 

Highland Park (Ill.), route via, 72 

Hill, Benjamin M., letters acquired, 245 

Hillsboro (Ill.), residents, 396 

Hilsenhoff, Tavie, at Madison, 213 

Himebaugh, H., agent of Lawrence Col- 
lege, 265 

Hirshheimer, H. J., comment on ‘Castle 
Garden,” 435-36 

Hirst, A. R., highway engineer, 73 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 
Wisconsin house in, 401. See also 
Architecture, and Historic Houses. 

Historic Houses, see Charles Town 
(W.Va.), Frederick (Md.), Fred- 
ericksburg (Va.), Hertfordshire 
(Eng.), James City County (Va.), 
Jefferson County (W.Va.), Kearneys- 
ville (W.Va.), Lynnhaven Bay (Va.), 
Platteville, Prairie du Chien, Tide- 
water region, Virginia, West Virginia, 
York County (Va.). See also Archi- 
tecture, and Historic American Build- 
ings Survey. 

Historical Society, see Wisconsin State 
Historical Society 

Hoard, William D., dairying interests, 
29 

Hodges, , 346 

Hokah (Minn.), immigrants marry at, 
437; railroad terminus, 439 

Holand, Harold, “A Mirror for Cure- 
Takers,’ reviewed, 100 

Holbrook, Stewart H., ‘Lost Men of 
American History,” reviewed, 492 

Holland (Mich.), Netherlands Museum 
at, 85; en route to, 88; founded, 175; 
celebration, 177; periodical issued at, 





183 
Holland Township (Wis.), Dutch 
settle, 179 
Hollanders, see Dutch 
Hollandtown, Dutch festival, 392 
Hollister, , on log drive, 332 





Hollister, Raymond A., death, 244 

Holmes, Fred L., death, 4, 244; eulogy, 
184-85; portrait, 184; history of 
Waukau, 311-21; sketch, 311; papers 
of, acquired, 367 

Holmes, Michael, at Waukau, 319-20 

Holton, E. D., educational interest, 264 
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INDEX 


Holton, Edward D., railroad interests, 
340, 344 

Homer (N.Y.), gristmill at, 450 

Hooley, George T., death, 244 

Hooley, R. M., theater owner, 279-80, 
283-84, 286 

Hooley and Bryan, theater owners, 279 

Hopkins, B. F., educational interest, 264, 
267 

Hopkins, John H., bishop, 349 

Horicon, railroad at, 142 

Hortonville, log drive at, 332 

Hospitals, federal marine, 192-97 

Hotchkiss, , Pontiac, Mich., resi- 
dent, 453; buys farm, 463 

Hotchkiss, Mrs. Fred, at Waukau, 321 

Hotton, , 338 

Housatonic Indians, 423 

Housatecnic River, Indian village on, 424 

Houston (Minn.), immigrants near, 
436; stagecoach service to, 439 

Howe, Timothy, opposes Morrill Act, 
269 

Hoy, P. R., bird list, acquired, 502 

Hoyt, John W., educator, 262; and estab- 
lishment of agricultural college, 264- 
65 

Hoyt, Mrs. Nettie, early automobile 
tourist, 70 

Hudson (Willow River), farmers’ in- 
stitute, 62; proposed railroad via, 
147; pioneer’s letter, published, 225- 
29 

Hudson River, landlords on, 17; Dutch 
tarmhouses, 22; Dutch language use, 
176; Indians along, 423 

Hudson Star-Observer, assistant editor, 
225 

Hume, Wallace, theater architect, 279 

Hungarians, harvest festival, 392 

“Hunkers,” conservative Democrats, 25, 
415 

Hunt, George T., Foreman’s “Last Trek 
of the Indians,” 104 

Huron, proposed name for territory, 241 

Huron Indians, hostility, 78; mission, 
82, 84 

Hutchinson, C. I., warehouseman, 470 

Hutchinson family, volume on, ‘Singin’ 
Yankees,” reviewed, 356 

Hutton, Graham, “Midwest at Noon,” 
reviewed, 95 

Hyde, Frederick, edits manuscript news- 
paper, 458 

Hyland, John, builder, 279 








Idaho, newspaperman, 275 
Illinois, land grants, 155, 157; Christian 
Reformed Church in, 176; village near 
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border, 241; residents, 396, 468 

— Central Railroad, employed by, 
33 

Illustrations, see Contents page, iii 

Immigration and Immigrants, in Sauk 
County, 39-58, 198-206; Dutch in 
Wisconsin, 85-90, 174-83; volume 
on ‘Motherhood on Wisconsin Fron- 
tier,” noted, 110; “Memoirs,”  re- 
viewed, 236; at Milwaukee, 289-91; 
in the Middle West, 433-40, 467-81 

Indiana, residents, 23, 56, 208, 270; re- 
moval from, 39; schoolteacher, 40; 
land grants, 155, 157; history noted, 
363; Indians in, 425, 428 

Indians, 242; removal from East, 14; 
Williams raised by, 15; cemeteries, 
79; on Chequamegon Bay, 80, 82-84; 
volume on emigration of, reviewed, 
104; at Madison, 207; Stockbridges, 
article on, 423-32; hostilities, 438, 
445-46 

Iowa, land grants, 155, 157; Christian 
Reformed Church in, 176 

Iowa County, 27; population elements, 
12; lands bought in, 165; native, 292 

Irish, at Milwaukee, 13, 289-90; Racine, 
24; seaman, 195; at Waukau, 313, 
316, 319; lumberjacks, 323; railroad 
employees, 339 

Ironton, farm near, 39; shopping at, 
47, 50-52; hotel owner, 209 

Iroquois Indians, 14-15 


Jackman, Frank H., death, 498 

Jackson, , 338 

Jackson County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 374 

Jacobs, Ray, at Madison, 213 

James City County (Va.), site of War- 
burton house, 398 

Janesville, 343; state fair, 59; proposed 
railroad via, 142, 144, 346-47, 351; 
population, 342; mail delivery, 344; 
minister in, 468; resident, 472 

Japanese, in World War II, 8-9 

Jefferson County (W.Va.), “Traveler’s 
Rest” house in, 400 

Jeffery, Thomas B., inventor, 74 

Jeffery, Thomas B., Company, automo- 
bile manufacturer, 70, 75; superin- 
tendent of, 74; advertising, 76 

Jemimakins, in New York State, 22 

Jenkins, Jack, plays drum, 305 

Jenkins, John, folklore interest, 383 

Jenkins, Sam, band leader, 305 

Jenne, Daniel, letter of, acquired, 368 

Jesuits, in Middle West, 78-79, 81 

Jewell, Nick, picnic grove, 307-8 
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Johnson, Andrew, appointee, 476 

Johnson, John, on annual meeting com- 
mittee, 387 

Johnson, John, Waukau settler, 312 

Johnson, Peter L., The Federal Marine 
Hospital, 192-97; sketch, 192; Havig- 
hurst’s “Land of Promise . . . North- 
west Territory,” 491 

Jones, Mrs. A. R., actress, 280 

Jones, Frank, visits Madison, 208 

Jones, George W., sketch, 23; statement 
on naming Wisconsin, 241; territorial 
delegate, 242 

Jordan, Charles S., revises statutes, 472 

Jordan, Edward S. (Ned), advertising 
manager, 76 

Jordan, Philip D., “Singin’ Yankees,” 
reviewed, 356 

Jou, Maurice, at Waukau, 321 

Juneau, Solomon, plats Juneautown, 289; 
mayor, 290 

Juneautown, platted, 289 

Jungmann, Henry, actor, 283 


Kahlenberg, Louis, at University of 
Wisconsin, 223 

Kansas, Christian Reformed Church in, 
176; Indians migrate to, 431 

Karsten, John H., Dutch minister, 177 

Kaukauna, burials, 427-28 

Kaukauna Congregational Ladies Aid 
Society, record books for 1909-38, ac- 
quired, 246 

Kaukauna Congregational Missionary So- 
ciety, record books for 1897-1938, ac- 
quired, 246 

Kearneysville (W.Va.), “Traveler's Rest” 
house near-by, 400 

Keech, , farmer, sketch, 454-56 

Keech, Mrs. Betsy, wife of farmer, 
sketch, 455 

Keene, Laura, actress, 282-83 

Kellogg, Louise P., aid to Thwaites, 135 

Kelsey, , buys property, 465 

Kemper, Jackson, additions to papers 
of, acquired, 116; conducts services, 
349; diary of, acquired, 369 

Kennedy, Mrs. , infant, 229 

Kenney, George C., general at Bong 
mask dedication, 5; dedication ad- 
dress, 5-10; portrait, 8 

Kenosha (Southport), settlers from East, 
12-13, 30; schoolteacher, 69; automo- 
bile industry, 70, 74-75; residents, 
72, 477, 480; first automobile built 
in, pictured, 74; farm near, 87; cele- 
brate founding of school system, 239; 
Lutheran Church history, 365; news- 
papermen, 418-19; pioneer, 442-43; 











establishes free schools, 443, 475; ar- 
rival at, 467-68; founders, 469; name 
changed, 470; school official, 474; 
postmaster, 476; burial at, 481 

cae County, militia in, 471; official, 

7 

Kenosha County Historical Society, in- 
terest in, 69; president, 74; activities, 
120, 249, 374, 504; aid acknowledged, 
441, 445 

Kenosha Telegraph, 472; partnership, 
418; change in ownership, 476-77; 
office, 481. See also Southport Tele- 


graph, 

Kentucky, Mitchells from, 394; resident, 
481 

Keokuk Northwestern Packet Company, 
aids immigrants, 436 

Kerr, Alexander, of University of Wis- 
consin, 208 

Kewaunee County, land prices, 270 

Keyes, Elisha W., 286; additional 
papers added to collection of, 501 

Kienitz, John F., A Virginia House in 
Wisconsin, 393-407; sketch, 393 

Kilbourn, Byron, railroad interests, 145— 
47, 149-50, 153, 340, 344; retires, 
152; letters of, acquired, 499 

Kilbourn (Wisconsin Dells), railroad 
at, 151; newspaper, 479 

Kilbourn City, see Kilbourn 

Kilgore, ——, school superintendent, 
276 

Kinderhook (N.Y.), resident, 16 

King, Ella H., letter copy, 225 

King, Rufus, in politics, 20; accepts 
bonds, 151 

Kinney, Martin P., head of Southport 
Academy, 468 

Kissel, G. A., manufacturer, 77 

Kissel Motor Car Company, at Hart- 
ford, 77 

Klagstad, August, Klagstad-Halvorsen 
family history noted, 240 

Kleinschmidt, , in lumber camp, 331 

Klijn, Dominie H. G., 88 

Klotsche, J. Martin, Bruce’s “Builders 
of Milwaukee,” 484 

Knapp, John H., lumber interests, 322 

Know Nothing Movement, purpose, 291 

Knowlton, J. H., speech, 147 

Koeslag, , Dutch settler, 180 

Kohler, Walter, curator, 186 

Kolste, Gerrit Hendrik, Dutch settler, 
179 

Kommers, , Dutch settler, 181 

Koshkonong, proposed capital, 15 

Kotvis, , Dutch settler, 181 

Kotvis, Jan, Dutch settler, 180 
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Kraege, Fred, at Berlin, 317 

Krez, Paul, cigar case acquired by 
Museum, 503 

Kron, , hotel owner, 283 

Kron, Charley, of Madeline Island, 35 

Krueger, Lillian, Holand’s “Mirror for 
Cure-Takers,” 100; Osland’s “A Long 
Pull from Stavanger: The Reminis- 
cences of a Norwegian Immigrant,” 
107; ‘Motherhood on the Wisconsin 
Frontier,” issued, 110; Theiler’s “New 
Glarus’ First 100 Years,” 234; Sher- 
wood’s “ ‘Old Abe’,” 237; Coleman’s 
memorial volume, 259; Leberman’s 
Sheboygan history, 361; Holand’s 
“Old Peninsula Days,” 362; ‘Mother- 
hood” volume, advertisement, op- 
— 384; Haine’s “Callaghan Mail,” 
49 

Kuehn, Otto, Fish Company, at Bayfield, 
31-33, 37-38 

Kumlien, Thure, additional papers of, 
acquired, 117, 502 

Kurz, L., engraving of Milwaukee by, 
cover legend preceding 1 





La Crosse, residents, 147, 440; railroad 
proposed to, 149, 151; railroad com- 
pleted, 152; wheat growing area, 311; 
en route to, 434; immigrants at, 435- 
38; ferryboat at, 439 

La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad, land 
grant, 1856, 141-53; president, 346; 
immigrant refuge near, 435; aids im- 
migrants, 436 

La Crosse County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 250, 374, 433, 505; gift 
of, 336; aid acknowledged, 435 

Lafayette County, 27; population ele- 
ments, 12; lands bought in, 165 

La Follette, Robert M., Sr., governor, 26; 
in dramatics, 285 

Lake Geneva (city), resident, 472 

Lake Mills, resident, 11 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 250, 374, 505 

Land O’ Lakes Creameries, fieldman, 67 

Lands, grant for railroad, 1856, 141-53; 
grants to University of Wisconsin, 
154-73; sales offices, 155; forest re- 
serves, 187-91; agricultural college, 
261-72; certificates of, acquired, 370 

Langlade County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 375 

Langrishe, John S. (Folds), theater man- 
ager, 274-75, 277-78 

Langrishe, Mrs. John S., sisters of, 274 

Lankester, P., Dutch settler, 180 
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Lapham, Increase A., educational in- 
terest, 264 

La Pointe, Ernie, owns fish house, 33 

La Pointe, Philip, owns fish house, 33 

La Pointe (La Pointe du Saint Esprit), 
location on mainland, 78-84 

La Pointe (Madeline Island), 78-79; 
resident, 34 

La Porte (Ind.), route via, 337 

Larkin residence, at Madison, 209 

Larsen, Louis, built motorcar, 74 

Lathrop, John H., president, University 
of Wisconsin, 30, 59; and University 
lands, 163-64, 167, 173; buys land, 
165 

Lawrence College (University), agricul- 
tural college proposed for, 265; faculty 
member, 408; comments upon, 414; 
centennial, 506 

Laxey (Isle of Man), immigrants, 299 

Laxey Primitive Methodist Church, 
southwestern Wisconsin, 292-310; 
church pictured, 300 

Lea, Ellis, Wolff's “Ballard Rifles,” 107 

Leach, R. G., at Waukau, 315 

Leach, Warren, hotel owner, 312 

Lebanon (Ill.), residents, 396 

Leberman, J. E., “One Hundred Years 
of Sheboygan,” reviewed, 361 

Lee, Charles, home of, 400 

Leenhouts, , Dutch settler, 181 

Lennertz, Alphonse, at Bayfield, 33 

Letcher, John, of Virginia, 143 

Lewis, John, at Madison, 273-74 

Lewis, Meriwether, documents relating 
to, acquired, 369 

Lewis, Oscar, incident, 71 

Lewis, W. A., owns early automobile, 
71; family in automobile, pictured, 72 

Lewis and Clark, biographies, 358 

Lewis and Holden, merchants, 274 

Library of Congress, Historic American 
Buildings Survey in, 401 

Lima-Durand, Catholic Church history, 
365 

Lincoln, Abraham, 439, 476; books 
about, reviewed: “Lincoln the Presi- 
dent: Springfield to Gettysburg,” 92; 
“Lincoln’s Other Mary,” 230; “Lincoln 
and the Widow Bixby,” 483; “A Shelf 
of Lincoln Books,” 488; signs Morrill 
Act, 261; pamphlet on, noted, 495; 
on opening of Lincoln Papers, 512 

Lincoln, R. M., on program, 319 

Lindbergh, Charles, charcoal sketch of, 
acquired by Museum, 247 

Linden Township (Iowa County), native, 
292; picnic, 307 
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Linsley, Charles, Vermont resident, 335 

Linsley, Charles I., letters of, acquired, 
246; letters, 1852, published, 336-52 

Linsley, Daniel C., 342, 345, 347, 350- 
51; railroad construction work, 336, 
343-44 

Linsley, G. C., telegram, 350 

Linsley, George L., 352; railroad con- 
struction work, 336 

Linsley, I., 350 

Little, ——, railroad employee, 339, 
341-42, 346 

Little Wolf River, lumbering on, 332 

Local Historical Societies and Museums 
(section of WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF 
History), 119, 249, 373, 504 

Lockwood, Mrs. , death, 228 

Log cabins, one near Union Grove, 126 

Logging, see Lumbering 

Long, Stephen H., ascends river, 242 

Loomis, Orland S., successor, 25; death, 
385 

Loosen, , Dutch settler, 180 

Looysen, , Dutch settler, 180 

Lord, Clifford L., becomes Society di- 
rector, 2-5; In Retrospect and Pros- 
pect, 133-40; sketch, 133; Mitchell’s 
“History of the Modern American 
Navy,” 238; A. Russell Buchanan’s 
“Navy's Air War: A Mission Com- 
pleted,” 238; “A Trial on Trial,” 
noted, 239. See also Chats with the 
Editor. 

Lovell, Fred S., Kenosha founder, sketch, 
469 

Lowell (Ind.), resident, 90 

Lowell (Wis.), Methodist Church his- 
tory, 365 

Lowry family, records of, acquired, 117 

Lucas, Henry S., Reminiscences of Arend 
Jan Brusse, 85-90; sketches, 85, 174; 
First Dutch Settlers in Milwaukee, 
174-83 

Luckhardt, Arno, paper on Beaumont, 2 











Luitweiler, Hubertus, Dutch settler, 
177-78 
Lukwilder, , at Milwaukee, 88, 177; 





name Americanized, 178 

Lumbering, article on, 322-34; in 
Marinette County, pictured, 326; vol- 
ume on, reviewed, 482 

Lund, Alice D., “Pioneer Memoirs,” re- 
viewed, 236 

Luther, E. M., Farmers’ Institutes in 
Wisconsin, 59-68; sketch, 59 

Lutherans, at Rib Lake, 240; Almena, 
365; Kenosha, 365; Root Creek, 365; 
Indians among, 432; pioneer, 459 





INDEX 


Lynnhaven Bay, Thoroughgood house 
on, 393 

Lyon, William P., supreme court justice, 
26 

Lyons (N.Y.), Dutch settle, 178 


MacArthur, Douglas, in Australia, 7-8; 
decorates Bong, 9 

McAvoy, J. H., newspaperman, 417 

McCaffrey, John, murders wife, 471 

McCaffrey, M. E., secretary of University 
Board of Regents, retires, 119 

McCauslin Brook, restored lumber camp 
at, 334 

McChord, Charles C., letters of, ac- 
quired, 499 

McCord, William, land transactions, 401 

McDill, J. G., educational interest, 264 

McDonald, Miss , Ripon College 
student, 221-22 

McEntee, Sister Mary Vincent, hospital 
superior, 194 

McGovern, Francis E., death, 244; papers 
of, acquired, 244 

McKee, Hiram, minister, 312 

Mackenzie, Alexander, biography, 358 

McKern, W. C., “Preliminary Report on 
the Upper Mississippi Phase in Wis- 
consin,” reviewed, 109 

McKerrow, George, superintendent, 
farmers’ institutes, 62-63; staff, 64 

McKibben, J., at Madison, 275 








McKinley, Hays, partnership, 477; 
starts lawsuit, 481 
McKnight, , at Hudson, 228 


McMynn, John G., educator, 262, 264 

McNair, John, on log drive, 332 

Madeline Island, fishermen, 33-36; La 
Pointe on, 78; visited, 79; settlements 
on, 83 

Madison, 212, 338, 343, 346; Bong 
mask dedication at, 5; Literary Club, 
11; selected as capital, 14-16; con- 
stitutional convention at, 25; business- 
woman, 39, 198; residents, 59, 206, 
208-9, 214, 222-23, 264, 267, 344, 
350; radio station, 130; railroad fa- 
cilities, 142-45, 148, 152, 335, 341, 
347, 351; Indians, 207; University 
at, 215; cover legend preceding 257; 
theater history, 273-88; city hall, pic- 
tured, 282; opera house, pictured, 
286; mayor, 317; visited, 339, 348, 
475; Historical Society members, 388 ; 
log cabin construction, 396; reporter 
at, 416, 418; territorial legislature at, 
469 

Madison, Great Lakes vessel, 467 




















INDEX 


Madison Apollo Society, at Madison, 285 
Madison Dramatic Society, performance, 
280; president, 283 


Madison Female Seminary, entertain- 
ment, 284 

Madison Musical Institute, entertain- 
ment, 284 


Madison Musical Society, concert, 275 

Madison Opera House Company, offer, 
286 

Madison Turner Society, building, 278, 
283 

Mahican, Indians in the East, 423. See 
also Stockbridge Indians. 

Main, Angie K., Lund’s 
Memoirs,” 236 

Maine, removals to, 18; lumbermen, 29, 
227; Paul Bunyan in, 329; liquor 
law, 415 

Mallory, Joseph, Waukau settler, 312 

Malone, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church history, 365 

Manitowoc, fair at, 60; annual meeting, 
387, 389 

Manitowoc County, population elements, 
12 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
makes arrangements for annual meet- 
ing, 387 

Manna, Billy, 352 

Manning, Samuel R., death, 312 

Manx, Laxey Church members, 299 

Maple sugar production, in Sauk County, 
52-53 

Marathon County, agricultural lands in, 
271 

Marcy, William L., in politics, 20 

Marinette County, logging scene, pic- 
tured, 326; lumbering in, 330 

Marinette Eagle-Star, seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, 255 

Marks, Solon, charge of marines, 196 

Marquette, Jacques, 242; missionary, 78, 
83-84; biography of, 79; memorial, 
80 

Marquette (Mich.), residents, 409 

Marsh, Cutting, missionary among In- 
dians, 427, 430 

Marsh, Hiram, letters of, acquired, 368 

Marshall (Va.), see Salem 

Marston, Jeremiah T., at Madison, 348 

Martin, Morgan L., sketch, 24; interest 
in internal improvements, 30; educa- 
tional interest, 264; letter of, acquired, 
368 

Mary Agnes Frances Flanley, Sister, 
see Flanley 

Mary Ann Paul, Sister, see Paul 


“Pioneer 
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Maty Simeon Byrnes, Sister, see Byrnes 

Mary Vincent McEntee, Sister, see Mc- 
Entee 

Maryland, Mitchell-Rountree forebears 
from, 394-95 

Massachusetts, removal from, 16, 311; 
claim, 18; Congregationalists in, 20; 
Indians in, 423-25, 427-28 

Massachusetts Colony, letter by agents, 
acquired, 246 

Mathews, George C., death, 367 

Mauston, removal from, 51 

Mayers, Charles G., theater manager,. 
275, 277; actor, 280, 283 

Mayville, Methodists celebrate 
tennial, 127, 240 

Meadville (Pa.), residents near, 409; 
college at, 410; removal from, 411 

Medicine, see Diseases, and Physicians 

Meenk, John A., in Fond du Lac County, 
177 

Ménard, René, memorial, 80 

Mendota Lake, city platted on, 15; Uni- 
versity lands on, 16; cover legend pre- 
ceding 129. See also Four Lakes 
Region. 

Menominee River, northeastern Wiscon- 
sin, lumbering on, 322 

Menomini Indians, lands, 14, 289, 425— 
26; Stockbridge reservation near, 431 

Menomonee Falls, Evangelical Church 
history, 111; Evangelicals celebrate 
centennial, 127 

Menomonee River, Irish on, 289 

Menomonie, centennial, 251 

Menomonie River, rafting on, 322 

Mercantile College, at Madison, 284 

Merrill, Edward H., president, Ripon 
College, 205 

Merrill, Mrs. Oscar, at Waukau, 321 

Merrill, residents, 38, 132, 141, 330, 
332; dances at, 331; Historical Society 
members, 388 

Merriman, William E., Ripon College 
president, 265 

Metabikitigweiag-Sibiwishen, creek near 
Ashland, 83 

Methodists, members, 58, 459; at May- 
ville, 127, 240; Orfordville, 128; 
Black Earth, 253; Wyoming Valley, 
253; at Bloomfield and Laxey, 292- 
310; minister, 296; Dodgeville tea 
meeting, 308-9; at Waukau, 312, 317, 
321; Beaver Dam, 365, 378; Lowell, 
365; Portage, 365; Racine, 379; New 
York Circuit, 454; at Spencer, 496 

Metoxen, John, Indian leader, 425; 
sketch, 428 


cen- 
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Meyers, Balthasar H., papers of, ac- 
quired, 499 

Michigan, Rump Council in Territory, 
14; removals to, 16, 225-26; Presby- 
terians, 21; lumbermen, 29, 329; 
native, 65; land grants, 155; Dutch 
in, 175, 177, 180; Christian Reformed 
Church in, 176; territorial delegate, 
241; statehood, 242; residents, 409, 
453; visited, 463, 478; land transfers 
in, 464 

Michigan Agricultural College, opera- 
tion costs, 263 

Michigan City (Ind.), route via, 337 

Michigan Island, fishermen, 34 

Michigan Lake, city on, 174, 289; ter- 
ritory west of, 241 

Michigan Southern Railroad, en route, 
337-38 

Michigan University, student, 26 

Middle West, Hutton’s volume on, re- 
viewed, 95; Flanagan’s volume on, re- 
viewed, 235; historic houses, 393; 
early architecture of, 402 

Middlebury (Vt.), residents, 335 

Miller, Genevieve, “Wm. Beaumont’s 
Formative Years; Two Early Note- 
books,” reviewed, 232 

Miller, Towne L., death, 115 

Miller, Willis H., edits document, 225- 
29; sketch, 225 

Millerites, in New York State, 22 

Mills, Simeon, and University lands, 
163; deputy for, 164; erects build- 
ing, 275 

Milton, first concrete building at, 29; 
railroad proposed to, 339-40, 347, 
351; resident, 341-45 

Milwaukee, 337, 419; cover legend pre- 
ceding 1; celebration, 11; population, 
13; proposed capital, 15; in politics, 
23; residents, 24, 33, 79-80, 148, 
152, 266, 336; early automobile 
owners, 69, 71, 77; visited, 70, 320, 
339, 341, 345-46, 422; Dutch in, 
85-90, 174-83; Centurama noted, 
118; Catholics, 128; State centennial 
at, 140; on railroads, 142, 145, 335, 
340; progress, 144, 146; land office, 
155; marine hospital, 192-97; Yankee 
Hill account, 289-91; market, 314; 
newspapers, 316; history volumes on, 
reviewed, 355, 484; Evangelicals, 
365, 378; Historical Society members, 
388; route via, 412, 467-68; in- 
ventors, 419; Congregationalists, 496, 
508; bank centennial, 507 

Milwaukee and Fond du Lac Railroad, 





INDEX 


sold, 336, 342; engineer, 346 
Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, 
construction, 142, 351; records, 150; 


sold, 335; positions with, 338; 
charter, 347 
Milwaukee and Rock River Canal, 


project, 141 

Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany, organized, 153 

Milwaukee and Watertown Railroad, 
construction, 142; rival of, 146 

Milwaukee County, population elements, 
12; Dutch in, 180 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
activities, 375, 505; joint membership 
plan in, 387 

Milwaukee District Convention, Con- 
gregational, register, 1842-1929, and 
record book of councils, 1860-1927, 
acquired, 246 

Milwaukee Journal, editor, 73 

Milwaukee Press Club, issues “Once a 
Year,” 110 

“+ Public Museum, staff mem- 

2 

Milwaukee River, described, 88; Dutch 
on, 181; Germans on, 289 

Milwaukee Sentinel, publisher, 13; in 
its 109th year, 253; negotiation to 
purchase, 476 

Miner, Jesse, missionary among Indians, 
427 

Miner, Robert G., death, 244 

Mineral Point, proposed capital, 15; in 
politics, 23; land office, 155; Cornish, 
299; band, 305; residents, 306, 308, 
346; early houses, 393 

Mineral Point Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 250 

Minneapolis (Minn.), visited, 35 

Minnesota, Christian Reformed Church 
in, 176; territorial legislature, 227; 
lumberjacks, 329; residents, 419, 433, 
440; immigrants in, 436; railroads in, 
439 

Minnesota State Supreme Court, mem- 
ber, 292 

Minnesota University, College of Agri- 
culture, 68 

Minogue, Sister Stanislas, in charge of 
marine ward, 197 

Mirsky, Jeannette, “Westward Crossing: 
Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark,” 
reviewed, 358 

Mississippi River, valley immigration, 
164; route via, 241; proposed rail- 
road route to, 341, 343, 346-47; im- 
migrant shelter on, 436; railroad west 
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of, 439; trip on, described, 487-88 

Mississippi Valley Historical Society, 
president, 135 

Mitchell, Alexander, railroad interests, 
153; educational interest, 264; letter 
of, acquired, 368 

Mitchell, Donald, “History of the Mod- 
ern American Navy,” reviewed, 238 

Mitchell, James, Sr., sketch, 394 

Mitchell, Mrs. James, Sr., genealogy, 394 

Mitchell, James, Jr., copies family his- 
tory, 394 

Mitchell, Samuel, genealogy, 394-95; 
migration to Middle West, 396; plans 
house, 400; land transactions, 401 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel, sketch, 394-95 

Moe, Peter, agent of Scandinavian 
Society, 436 

Mohawk Indians, hostilities, 423, 445- 
46 

Mohawk River, 445; home on, 447 

Mohegan, see Mahican 

Mohican, see Mahican 

Monona Lake, city platted on, 15 

Monongahela River, salesman along, 411 

Monroeville (Ohio), route via, 336 

Moore, Nathaniel F., “Diary; a Trip 
from New York to the Falls of St. 
Anthony in 1845,” reviewed, 486 

Moravians, befriend Indian, 428 

Morgan, Daniel, general, 396 

Mormons, in New York State, 22; on 
Black River, 322 

Morrill Act, signed by Lincoln, 60; Uni- 
versity receives lands under, 172; pur- 
pose, 261, 263, 475; congressmen’s 
vote on, 269; price of land under, 270, 
272 

Morrison, F. B., acting dean, College of 
Agriculture, 66 

Morrison, William H., superintendent, 
farmers’ institutes, 61-62; successor, 
63 

Morrissey, , at Waukau, 319 

Morton, Levi P., financier, 311 

Morton family, in Vermont, 311 

Moscow (N.Y.), native, 409 

Moulton, Mrs. Emeline M., letters of, 
acquired, 246 

Mt. Vernon, centennial, 251 

Mount Vernon (Va.), 401 

Mowry, George E., “Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Movement,” re- 
viewed, 98; Destler’s ‘““American Rad- 
icalism,”” 231 

Muir, John, rocker acquired by Museum, 
247 

Munsee Indians, on Oneida lands, 14; 
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join Stockbridges, 425 


Nashotah Housé, founding, 30 
Nauenau-neek-nuk, David, Indian soldier 
in Revolutionary War, sketch, 428 

Nauvoo (Ill.), Mormons at, 322 

Neal, Robert M., describes Cornish 
houses, 393 

Nebraska, removal to, 16; Christian Re- 
formed Church in, 176 

Necrology (section of WISCONSIN MAGa- 
- OF History), 115, 244, 367, 

97 

Neenah flour mill, 313; logs used for 
building, 322 

Nelly, Stanley’s horse, 58 

Nepeuskun Township (Winnebago 
County), residents, 313 

Netherlands, see The Netherlands 

New England and New Englanders, re- 
movals, 12-13, 16-20, 289, 313, 323; 
Indians in, 14, 423; church life, 21- 
22; education, 22; in politics, 23-24, 
27; industry, 28; employment, 89; 
architecture, 397, 402; influence of, 
441. See also Yankees. 

New Glarus, ‘First 100 Years,” re- 
viewed, 234; 101 years old, 252; Tell 
pageant, 392 

New Guinea, Bong in, 8 

New Hampshire, removals from, 12, 
340; governor, 17; grants, 18 

New Lisbon, railroad at, 151 

New London, log drive at, 332 

New Stockbridge, see Stockbridge 
(N.Y.) 

New York (State), settlers from, in- 
fluence Wisconsin’s development, 11- 
30; colleges, 22; official, 65; Dutch 
in, 175-76, 178, 402; removals from, 
134, 179, 289; natives, 225, 409, 441, 
445, 450, 469; Know Nothing move- 
ment, 291; early architecture, 402; In- 
dians in, 423-25, 427-28; teacher in, 
442; residents, 446-47, 466; return 
to, 453; lands in, 463; and legal re- 
form, 473 

New York City, 344, 351; removals to, 
19; officials, 144; railroad stock sold 
at, 149; Dutch services at, 176; de- 
signer, 277; capitalist, 315; business- 
men, 421; visited, 422, 464-65 

New York Folklore Society, 260, 383 

Newspapers, first at Oshkosh, 408-22 

Newton, + aoe 

Nichols, Cyrus, letters of, acquired, 368 

Niles Weekly Register, article on, noted, 
114 











Nobles, Lemuel, minister, 227 

Nobles, Milton, at Hudson, 228 

Nobles, William, at Hudson, 227 

Nobles County (Minn.), named, 227 

Nohl, William, visited, 79; caretaker of 
shrine, 80 

Noonan, J. A., editor, 149-50 

Norgord, C. P., superintendent, farmers’ 
institutes, 63-65 

North Carolina, native, 200; resident, 
208; campaigns, 396 

“North Carolina,” U. S. battleship log- 
book, acquired, 244 

North Dakota, Christian Reformed 
Church in, 176 

Northern State Fair, at Oshkosh, 315 

Northern Wisconsin Cooperative To- 
bacco Pool, aid given, 67 

Northrup, Anson, at Hudson, 227 

Northwest Territory, 172; French influ- 
ence, 424; volume on, reviewed, 491 

Norwalk (Ohio), visited, 338 

Norwegians, fisherman, 34; book on de- 
sign, reviewed, 97; book of reminis- 
cences, reviewed, 107; Magazine 
woodcut, cover legend preceding 257; 
at Waukau, 313; Rock River region, 
348; migration of, 433-34, 437; 
speech, 436, 440. See also Scandi- 
navians. 

Norwich University, student, 339 

Nott, Eliphalet, inventor, 22 

Nunns, Annie, assistant, 134 

Nye, Edgar N., letter of, acquired, 369 


Oak (Och) Catherine, see Frank, Mrs. 
John M. 

Oak Grove, 71 

Oakland County (Mich.), pioneer, 225 

Oaks, Anson, at Waukau, 321 

Obma, , Dutch settler, 180 

O’Brien, Donald, army food inspector, 
33 

Oconomowoc, Episcopalians, 378 

Oconto, site for sawmill, 322 

Oconto County, agricultural lands in, 
271 

Oconto County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 250, 376; gift to, 334 

Ogden, Marion, issues revised “Homes 
on Old Spring Street,” 496 

Ogden, William B., railroad president, 
144; in Waupaca County, 332 

Ogden Land Company, desires Iroquois 
lands, 14; agent, 18 

Ogdensburg (N.Y.), removal to, 16 

Ohio, removals from, 12, 23, 311; Pres- 
byterians, 21; land grants, 155, 157; 
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visited, 336, 416; residents, 470, 481 

Ohio River, route via, 396 

Olberg, Mrs. Emma, comment on “Castle 
Garden,” 435 

““Old Abe’ American Eagle,” reviewed, 
237; booklet on, noted, 364 

Old Mission Resort, caretaker, 34 

Olin, John M., letter-book copies and 
docket books of, acquired, 115 

Omro, residents, 315, 320; railroad con- 
structed to, 316; Catholics at, 317; 
route via, 320; electricity at, 321 

Omro Journal, former owner, 316 

Oneida County Historical Society, joint 
membership plan in, 387; activity, 
505 

Oneida Creek, Indian village on, 425 

Oneida Indians, in New York, 14, 424— 
25; in Wisconsin, 15 

O'Neil, , actor, 277 

Ontario Lake, cobblestone houses, 22 

Oostburg, Dutch settle, 177, 179 

Orange City (Iowa), Dutch newspaper 
in, 178 

Orange County (Va.), 394, 396 

Orfordville, Methodists celebrate cen- 
tennial, 128 

Orton, Charles H., marines’ surgeon, 196 

Orton, Harlow J., supreme court jus- 
tice, 26 

Oshkosh, museum, 120, 322, 505; saw- 
mill, 312; fair, 315; lawyers, 317, 
319; visited, 320; first newspaperman, 
408-22; Ferry Street in 1855, pic- 
tured, 416 

Oshkosh Courier, founded, 417 

Oshkosh Delegate, brief history, 417 

Oshkosh Democrat, history, 412-19 

Oshkosh Northwestern, forerunners of, 
417 

Oshkosh State Teachers College, seventy 
years old, 125 

Oshkosh True Democrat, see Oshkosh 
Democrat 

Osland, Birger, “A Long Pull from 
Stavanger: the Reminiscences of a 
Norwegian Immigrant,” reviewed, 107 

Oswego (N.Y.), road to, 451 

Oswego Hill (Mountain), homestead 
near, 451 

Other Historical Notes (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 122, 
254, 380, 509 

Ottawa County (Mich.), Dutch in, 175 

Ottawa Indians, mission, 82, 84; village, 
83 

Outagamie County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 376, 506 
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Owen, Edward T., at University of Wis- 
consin, 223 
Owens, T. J., at Madison, 286 


Paetsch, Louis, at Bayfield, 38 

Page, Abigail, see Bailey, Mrs. George 

Page, John B., lumberman, 227 

Page, Mrs. John, infant, 228 

Paine, Clarence S., Randel’s ‘Edward 
Eggleston,” 489 

Paine, Halbert E., sketch, 480 

Palfrey, John G., Waukau settler, 312 

Palfrey, Mary, see Bixby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry 

Palfrey, Richard, Waukau settler, 312 

Palfrey, Thomas, Waukau settler, 312, 
321 

Palmyra (N.Y.), birth at, 469 

Palmyra (Wis.), visited, 69, 71 

Panics, 1857 and University lands, 167- 
68; 1873 and depression following, 
421 

Pardeeville-Rosedale, Presbyterian 
Churches issue histories, 365 

Paris and Ellsworth, woolen mills, 314 

Park, Marjorie G., death, 244 

Parker, Mrs. Alice B., gathers family 
records, 383-84 

Parkman, Francis, letter of, acquired, 370 

Parks, O. A., teacher, 317-18 

Parsons, Luther M., sketch, 311; in 
Waukau area, 312 

Passabikang, settlement at, 83 

Passenger pigeons, marker for, 248 

Patzer, C. E., estimate of Michael 
Frank’s work, 473 

Paul, sister Mary Ann, teacher, 192 

Payne, , aa 

Peck, Mr. and Mrs. (Roseline) Eben, 
arrive at Madison, 16 

Pedrick, Marcellus, portrait of, acquired 
by Museum, 247 

Pella (Iowa), Dutch settle, 176, 183 

Pennsylvania, removals from, 23; resi- 
dents, 409, 428; lawyer, 410; visited, 
416; oil boom, 419 

Pennsylvania Prairie, land on, 463 

Pepin County, University lands in, revert, 
168 

Percival, James G., receipt from, ac- 
quired, 247 

Perfectionists, of the Oneida Community, 
22 

Perkins, E., store owner, 467 

Perlman, Selig, Wachman’s “History of 
the Social-Democratic Party of Mil- 
waukee,” 94 

Perrin, , delivers supplies, 448 








Perrington, James, erects dam, 227; 
visits, 228 

Peru (Ill.), cholera in, 351 

Petersen, William, paper on Prairie du 
Chien trade, 2 

Peterson, Florence, see Tiegen, Mrs. 
Sievert 

Peterson, Walter, of La Pointe, 34 

Philadelphia (Pa.), schoolteacher, 39, 
198, 204; conducts school at, 219; 
map publishers, 242 

Philbrick, , at Hudson, 227-28 

Philipp, Emanuel, interest in agriculture, 
64 





Philippines, Bong in, 9 

Pickett, Welsh in area, 319 

Pierce, Franklin, signs land grant bill, 
143 

Pierce County, University lands in, 164; 
lands in, revert, 168 

Pierce County Historical Society, re- 
vived, 250 

Pigeons, flocks in Sauk County, 46 

Pike’s Bay, settlements near, 83 

Pindlisbachen, Otto, at Rice Lake, 330 

Pine Hollow (Monroe County), Catholic 
Church history, 365 

Pioneers, see Immigration and Immi- 
grants 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), resident, 410 

Pittsford (Vt.), removal from, 346 

Plato, T. W., at Madison, 275 

Platted Mission Springs, site of early 
mission, 80 

Platteville, proposed capital, 15; 
Mitchell-Rountree house, cover legend 
preceding 385; article on Méitchell- 
Rountree house, 393-407; Mitchell- 
Rountree house elevations, pictured, 
402; Mitchell-Rountree house, first 
floor plan, pictured, 406 

Pleite, Jan, at Milwaukee, 177 

Plumb, Ralph, on annual meeting com- 
mittee, 387; “Succession in Public 
Office,” reviewed, 485 

Plymouth, Congregationalists, 508 

Polk, James K., president, 335 

Polk County, lands, 270-71 

Pomona College, 329 

Pontiac (Mich.), residents, 453, 464 

Poole, Dewitt C., letters of, acquired, 
117 

Pope-Toledo Company, automobile manu- 
facturers, 75 

Poplar, Bong home near, 1, 5 

Porsgrund (Norway), migrate from, 433 

Portage (Portage City), proposed capital, 
15; proposed railroad via, 143-44, 
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148-49, 152-53; Methodist Church 
history, 365 

Porter, Jeremiah, letters of, acquired, 
245; microfilm diary of, acquired, 500 

Portz, Louis, owns automobile, 77 

Post, Charley, at Madison, 211 

Post Lake, dam, 333-34 

Potomac River, 395 

Potosi, resident, 26 

Potter, John, railroad interests, 148 

Poughkeepsie (N.Y.), resident, 13 

Powers, Harry, University student, 215 

Poygan, Catholics at, 317 

Poynette, resident, 266 

“Prairie Bird,’ at Hudson, 227 

Prairie du Chien, annual meeting at, 
1-2, 129, 133, 184, 390; Villa Louis 
(Dousman House), 2, 122, 392, 406 

“Prairie Offering,’ magazine acquired, 
247 

Prairieville, see Waukesha 

Pratt, Harry E., “Lincoln in the Legisla- 
ture,” noted, 495 

Pratt, William W., railroad interests, 153 

Preble (N.Y.), businessman, 464; re- 
movals from, 467-68 

Presbyterians, in New York State, 20; 
Plan of Union discussed, 21; Dutch 
among, 183; Sauk County, 198; found 
Ripon College, 265; at Madison, 274; 
Waukau, 317; Pardeeville-Rosedale, 
365; Waukesha, 365, 379; Indians 
among, 432; clergyman, 461 

Prescott, location, 228 

Presque Isle (Stockton Island), resident, 
34-35 

Pretman, , at Hudson, 227 

Prettyman, , subscription, 297 

Price, Mr. and Mrs. William, in Sauk 
County, 44; visited, 45 

Prices, herring fisheries, 31; salmon fish- 
ing, 35; care in marine hospital, 194— 
95; boarding teacher, 202-3; lands, 
209, 270, 272; lumberjacks’ wages, 
332; railroad employee wages, 341-42 

Primitive Methodists, Laxey rural church, 
293; member, 303; tea meeting, 308 

Proctorsville (Vt.), removal from, 345 

Progressive Movement, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, volume reviewed, 98 

Protestants, mission, 79 

Pryor, Samuel, English ancestry, 394 

Pultneyville (N.Y.), settler, 178; re- 
movals from, 179 

Puritans, described, 17 

Puynbroek, Jacob, Dutch settler, 178 








Quaife, Milo M., 391; monographs, 2; 


editor, 3; Society superintendent, 135, 
138 

Quakers, in Sauk County, 39, 56, 208, 
353; pictured, 56; method of worship, 
57-58, 198-99 

Quarles, Joseph V., death, 367 

Quebec (Canada), route via, 433-34 

Quinney, Austin E., Indian leader, 428- 
9 


2 

Quinney, John W., Indian leader, sketch, 
428-29 

Quintus, Jacob, publishes Dutch news- 
paper, 179 


Racine, residents, 24, 480; Methodists, 
379; minister in, 468; centennial of 
implement firm, 507 

Racine and Mississippi Railroad, con- 
struction, 142 

Racine County, English Settlement 
Church, 379; legislator from, 471 

Racine County Historical Society, activity, 
506 

Rademaker, 
settler, 181 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, fort, 83 

Railways, land grants, 141-53; early lo- 
comotive pictured, 150; in Wisconsin, 
315-16, 335-52 

Randall, Alexander W., Waukesha resi- 
dent, 13; investigation by, 150; letter, 
152 

Randall, J. G., “Lincoln the President: 
Springfield to Gettysburg,” reviewed, 
92 

Randel, William P., ‘Edward Eggleston, 
author of ‘The Hoosier School 
Master,’’”’ reviewed, 489 

Rappel, Joseph J., compiles Manitowoc 
County School history, 242 

Ravinia Park (Ill.), visited, 72 

Ray, M. L., emigrant agent, 351 

Read, Daniel, and agricultural college 
controversy, 264 

Red Cliff, supplies workers, 32; settle- 
ment at, 83 

Red Cloud, Chief Mitchell, death, 249 

Red Springs Township (Shawano 
County), 431 

Red Wing (Minn.), art volume on, re- 
viewed, 102 

Reedsburg Old Settlers Association, ac- 
tivity, 506 

Reemus, John, Dutch settler, 181 

Reformed Afgescheiden Church, elder, 86 

Reformed Church, in America, 87, 176, 
183; in Wisconsin, 177; secede from, 
182 





, migrates, 86; Dutch 
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Remington, E., and Sons, typewriter man- 
ufacturers, 420-21 

Rensink, G., Dutch settler, 177 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, head, 22 

Republican Party, members, 389, 460; 
comment upon, 421 

Revolutionary War, soldiers in, 395-96, 
445; Indian participants, 427-28; land 
grants at close of, 447 

Reymert, James D., document relating to, 
acquired, 502 

Reynders, , Dutch settler, 181 

Reynolds, Robert O., boyhood friend, 
451; edits manuscript newspaper, 457— 
58; death, 462 

Rhinelander, Paul Bunyan camp near, 
329 

Rib Lake, Lutheran Church history, 240 

Richards, C. H., denounces theater, 282 

Richardson, O. D., lawyer, 453 

Richardson, Robert K., appoints com- 
mittee, 390 

Richland Center, locomotive used on 
route, pictured, 150; assemblyman, 389 

Richland County, sparse settlement, 12 

Richmond (Va.), cottage in, 400 

Richtmann, William O., death, 498 

Rickaby, Franz, collects lumberjack songs, 
329 

Ricker, Ezekiel, letter of, acquired, 369 

Ring, Welsh in area, 319 

Ripon, 262; en route to, 70, 204-5; 
morals, 266; mail delivery at, 312; 
flour mill, 313; railroad proposed to, 
315; power line from, 321; Socialist 
Settlement at, 442 

Ripon and Wolf River Railroad Com- 
pany (“Calico Line”), chartered, 315; 
bankrupt, 316 

Ripon College, students, 204-6, 221; 
agricultural college proposed for, 262- 
63, 265-68 

Ripon News, 1898, 1899, acquired, 247 

Ripon Press, seventy-ninth anniversary, 
255 

Ritzenthaler, R. E., paper on Potosi ex- 
cavations, 2 

Roads, system of marking begun, 73 

Robbins, H. H., educational interest, 
264-67 

Robinson, 
461 

Robinson, Robert P., promotes Society 
legislation, 388-89 

Rochester (N.Y.), migration to, 16; 
Dutch in, 178; removals from, 179; 
residents, 409 

Rochester University, student, 89 








, Presbyterian clergyman, 


Rock County, resident, 142; employment 
in, 340-45 

Rock River, railroad proposed to, 339-41, 
343-44, 346, 351; country described, 


348 
Rockford (Ill.), Congregationalists at, 
468 


Rolph, , merchant, 321 

Rolph-Cornish, Mrs. Helen, at Waukau, 
320 

Roosevelt, Theodore, and progressive 
movement, volume reviewed, 98 

Root Creek, Lutheran Church history, 365 

Rose, J., letter by, acquired, 245 

Rosenberry, Marvin, centennial address, 
130 

Rotterdam (Holland), route via, 86 

Rountree, John H., 400; sketch, 395- 
96; buys house, 401; log cabin of, 405 

Rountree, Mrs. John H., marriage, 395— 
96 

Rountree, Laura, sketch, 394; comments 
on home by, 402-3, 405; characterized, 
407 

Rowe, Mrs. George, early automobile 
tourist, 70 

Rowland, W. W. (“Brownie”), aids 
highway marking, 73 

Rowley, Thomas, poet, 18 

Roxbury, Catholics, 253 

Rumery, , on log drive, 332 

Rush Lake Junction, on mail route, 316 

Rushford Township (Winnebago 
County), 313 

Rusk, Jeremiah, interest in agriculture, 
6 








0 

Russell, Harry L., dean, College of Agri- 
culture, 63, 65 

Rutland (Vt.), native, 346; removal 
from, 348 

Rutland and Burlington Railroad, direc- 
tor, 335; employee, 346 

Ryan, Dorothy, 391 

Ryan, Edward G., sketch, 24 


St. Aubin, Ernest, edits document, Axto- 
biography of Michael Frank, 441-81; 
sketch, 441 

St. Croix and Lake Superior Railroad 
Company, 151; rival of, 146-47 

St. Croix County, residents, 34, 225-26; 
University lands, 164; lands in, revert, 
168 

St. Croix Falls, resident, 270 

St. Croix region, trail to, 84; pioneer, 
227; lumbering in, 322 

St. Croix River, proposed railroad to, 
142-44; cemetery on, 226; city on, 
228; lumbering on, 322 
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St. Francis, resident, 192 

St. Francis Seminary, faculty member, 
192 

St. Joseph (Mich.), visited, 478 

ae ee Traveler, purchase considered, 

78 

St. Louis (Mo.), resident, 420 

Saint Marys River (Md.), Potomac tribu- 
tary, 395 

St. Michael, Catholics, 379 

St. Paul (Minn.), residents, 292, 419 

St. Regina Academy, at Madison, 285 

Salem (Marshall, Va.), removal from, 
396 

Salina (N.Y.), road from, 451 

Salomon, Edward, 269; on board of 
regents, 170; and land selection, 261; 
educational interest, 264 

Sanborn, G. F., Company, sells lands, 
188 

Sanderson, R. B., assemblyman, 266 

Sand Island, 33; lighthouse, 36 

Sanford, Albert H., president, La Crosse 
County Historical Society, 336, 433 

Sanger, Clarence N., trip, 79 

Saratoga (N.Y.), battle of, 428 

Sauk County, 27; hop growing, 29; 
pioneers, 39-58; removals from, 209 

Sawmills, in Winnebago County, 312 

Saxeville Congregational Church, record 
book of 1896-1930, acquired, 246 

Scandinavian Society, aids immigrants, 
435-36 

Scandinavians, on farms, 28; dairying, 
29; seamen, 195; lumberjacks, 323. 
See also Norwegians, Swedes. 

Scanlan, Peter L., paper on Prairie du 
Chien legends, 2 

Schafer, Joseph, 391; monographs, 2; 
superintendent of Society, 135, 139; 
on land loan funds, 166; on free 
schools, 475 

Schenectady (N.Y.), college in, 26 

Schlicher, J. J., death, 367 

Schmeckebier, Lawrence C., “Art in Red 
Wing,” reviewed, 102 

Schmitt, Alfred, on annual meeting com- 
mittee, 387 

Schoeffler, Moritz, accepts bonds, 151 

Scholte, Hendrik P., founds Dutch col- 
ony, 176, 183 

Schoof, , Dutch settler, 180 

School and University Land Commis- 
sioners, duties, 158; criticism of, 166 

School and University Land Law, imple- 
ments State’s land policy, 158-60 

Schram, , Dutch settler, 180 

Schroeder Lumber Company, building, 
34 








Schwalbach, Matthias H., machinist, 420 

Scientific American, automobile advertis- 
ing in, 76 

Scots, seamen, 195; in Sauk County, 198; 
at Waukau, 313; in Wisconsin, 339 

Scott, , Madison merchant, 210 

Scott, Almere L., death, 115 

Seaver, Danial, clerk in land office, 166 

Seger, , Dutch settler, 181 

Sellery, George C., Society's acting direc- 
tor, 3-4; McKern’s, “Preliminary Re- 
port on the Upper Mississippi Phase 
in Wisconsin,’ 109; ward E. 
Browne, 186; sketch, 186; Goodland 
eulogy, 385-86 

“Sentinel,” boat near Hudson, 227 

Sercomb, Samuel, bird list, acquired, 502 

Sergeant, John, missionary among In- 
dians, 423-24 

Seton, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann (Mother 
Seton), organizes sisterhood, 192 

Seward, E. D., letters of, acquired, 245 

Seward, William H., aids settlement, 13 

Seymour, John F., letters to, acquired, 
368 

Sharp, , owns hall, 284 

Shawano County, agricultural lands in, 
271; Indians in, 430-31 

Shawano County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 376 

Sheboygan, Dutch newspaper printed in, 
179; centennial history, reviewed, 361 

Sheboygan County, Dutch in, 89, 179 

Sheboygan Falls, Catholic Church his- 
tory, 365 

Shelby (Ohio), route via, 336, 338 

Sheldon, John P., heads land office, 155 

Sheldon, William B., heads land office, 
155 

Shenandoah River, early houses in val- 
ley, 400 

Sherman, William T., letter of, acquired, 
502 

Sherwood, Lorraine, “ ‘Old Abe’ Amer- 
ican Eagle,” reviewed, 237 

Shields, , tailroad construction, 339 

Shiloh (Tenn.), volume on battle at, re- 
viewed, 106 

Sholes, Charles C., educational interest, 
264; sketch, 476-77; widow in part- 
nership, 478 

Sholes, Mrs. Charles C., in partnership, 
478-79 

Sholes, Christopher Latham, 473; letters 
of, 409; editor and legislator, 418; in- 
vents typewriter, 419-22; sketch, 472 

Sholes, Harry, newspaperman, 478 

Shore’s Landing, on Chequamegon Bay, 
82; village site, 84 
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Shot Gun Eddy, logging at, 332 

Shove, Flora, physician, 317 

Siebecker, Robert C., supreme court jus- 
tice, 26 

Siefeld family, at Milwaukee, 177. See 
also Zeeveld entries. 

Sinsinawa Mound, resident, 241 

Sioux City (Iowa), German newspaper, 
417 

Sioux Indians, 80; hostility, 78; hunting 
grounds, 84 

i Frank H., letters of, acquired, 
99 

Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph, sketch, 
192; services, 193 

Skillicorn, Annie, aids with picnic prep- 
arations, 303 

Skillicorn, Will, 308; aids with picnic 
preparations, 303 

“Skofna,” sailing vessel, 433 

Slaughter, Moses S., at University of 
Wisconsin, 222 

Sleijster (Sleyster), Roelof, Dutch emi- 
grant, 86-87; in Fond du Lac County, 
77 

Sleyster, Roelof, see Sleijster, Roelof 

Smedal, Elaine, and Tressler, Anne, 
“Norwegian Design in Wisconsin; 
a Portfolio of Serigraphs,’ reviewed, 


97 

Smith, Alice E.. Who Named Wisconsin, 
241-42; edits document, Wisconsin’s 
First Railroad, 335-52; sketch, 335 

Smith, Bob, lumberjack, 330 

Smith, Hiram, regent of University, 60; 
interest in agriculture, 61 

Smith, Leathem D., death, 244 

Smith, R. H., artist, 275 

Smith-Lever Law, extension specialists 
increase, 65 

Snyder, George A., owns automobile, 77 

Social-Democratic Party, book on, re- 
viewed, 94 

Social Life, of Madison girls, 210; of 
Madison boys, 212-13; Madison 
Woman’s Club, 220; Bloomfield 
picnic, 302-7; Laxey picnic, 307-8; 
tea meeting, 308-9; Fourth of July, 
319; May day, 320 

Society and State (section of WIscONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 115, 243, 
366, 497 

Solberg, Charles B., aids immigrants, 
435-36 

Sondergaard, H. T., fieldman, Wisconsin 
creameries, 67; on institute staff, 68 

Sons of New York, in Wisconsin, 11 

Soule, Samuel W., inventor, 419-20 

South Dakota, Christian Reformed 


Church in, 176; visited, 215 

South Fork River, valley, 436; immi- 
grant settlement, 437-38 

Southern Minnesota Railroad, aids im- 
migrants, 436; founding, 439 

Southport, see Kenosha 

Southport Academy, head of, 468 

Southport Telegraph, co-owner of, 442- 
43; founding, 472; articles on law re- 
form, 473. See also Kenosha Tele- 
graph. 

Spaeth, Sigmund, Jordan’s ‘Singin’ 
Yankees,” 356 

Spencer, Methodist Church history, 496 

Spiritualists, in New York State, 22 

Spooner, John C., and University aid, 
171 

Sports and Pastime, of pioneer children, 
44-45 

Spring Prairie, visited, 467 

Squires, , operates cheese factory, 
315 

Stanley, James, pictured, 56; Quaker ex- 
horter, 57-58, 202; incidents, 198, 
353-54 

Stanley, Mrs. James (Jemima), boards 
teacher, 353 

Starks, A. W., educational interest, 264 

Starr, Flora, at Waukau, 319 

Stevens, Breese J., letter of, acquired, 
368 

Stevens, S. K., State Historian of Penn- 
sylvania, 391 

Stevens Point, resident, 330 

Stever, Charles, at Waukau, 319 

Stiles, > aoe 

Stiles, Wilbur, Lake Mills resident, 11 

Still, Bayrd, Austin’s “Milwaukee Story: 
The Making of an American City,” 








355 

Stillwater (Minn.), boat near, 226; ball 
at, 228 

Stockbridge (Calumet County, Wis.), 
surveying method of, 426; resident, 
428 

Stockbridge (Mass.), Indian village, 424; 
resident, 428 

Stockbridge (New Stockbridge, Stock- 
bridge II, N.Y.), Indian village, 425; 
deaths at, 428-29 

Stockbridge II, see Stockbridge (N.Y.) 

Stockbridge III (Shawano County, Wis.), 
Indian village, 430 

Stockbridge Indians, on Oneida lands, 
14; in Wisconsin, 15, 423-32; pen 
and ink sketches of mission acquired, 
246. See also Mahican. 

Stockbridge-Munsee Community, organ- 
ization, 423, 431-32 
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Stockton Island, see Presque Isle 
Stone, James A., death, 498; papers of, 
acquired, 498 
—_—— proposed railroad via, 
8 


Stout Institute, gift of Society member- 
ship, 367 

Stoveken, Ruth, Pine Lumberjacks in 
Wisconsin, 322-34; sketch, 322 

Stowe, Ner, farm, 51 

Straks, Hendrik, Dutch settler, 177 

Straks, Jan, Dutch settler, 177 

Stratman-Thomas, Helene, on Wisconsin 
University staff, 383 

Strong, Henry P., Civil War letters of, 
acquired, 501 

Strong, Moses M., railroad interests, 
346; encountered, 348 

Stuart, J. B., artist, 281 

Sturgeon Bay, cherry blossom week, 392 

Sullivan, John, built motorcar, 74 

Sullivan’s Island, log jam at, 332 

Sunday Schools, rural, 301-2 

Superior Lake (Lake Tracy), herring 
fishing in, 31-38; experiences on, 35; 
islands, 78; route via, 80; proposed 
railroad on, 142-44, 147 

Survey, Country church, 293, 295; 
abandoned, 298 

Sussex, visited, 71-72 

Sutherland, James, 148 

Suydam, John V., heads land office, 155 

Swart, , Dutch settler, 180 

Swedes, 1948 centennial of pioneers, 
noted, 112; speech, 436 

Swiss, dairying, 29; “New Glarus’ First 
100 Years,’ 234; at Waukau, 313 

Swiss Bell Ringers, at Madison, 274 

Symmonds, Robert, built motorcar, 74 

Syndicated Opera House Company, at 
Madison, 286 

Syracuse (N.Y.), removal to, 16; route 
via, 467 

Syracuse University, staff member, 273 


Taber, , in Sauk County, 51 

Tak, Jakobus, at Milwaukee, 177 

Talbott, W. S., manufacturer, 314 

Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., sketch, 13 

Tarleton, Banastre, British officer in 
Revolutionary War, 396 

Taylor, Daniel, supreme court justice, 26 

Taylor, Kenneth, army food inspector, 33 

Tecumseh, Shawnee chief, 427 

Teigen, Matt, native of Norway, 34 

Teigen, Sievert, fisherman, 33; sketch, 
34-36 

Teigen, Mrs. Sievert, marriage, 35 

Temperance, articles on, 40; promotion 
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of, 461-63 

Temple, Charles, at Milwaukee, 346; on 
railroad survey, 348 

Tenney, Horace A., and University lands, 
164 

Tennyson, Catholic Church history, 240, 
253 

Terry, , owns book store, 214 

The Netherlands, native, 85; arrival 
from, 89 

The Spectator, manuscript newspaper, 
described, 441, 458 

Theaters, in Madison, 1836-1900, 273- 
88 

Theiler, Miriam B., “New Glarus’ First 
100 Years,” reviewed, 234 

Thomas, Eleanor, see Mitchell, Mrs. 
Samuel 

Thomas, Francis, genealogy, 394-95 

Thomas, Mrs. Francis, sketch, 395 

Thomas, Francis, II, Maryland governor, 
395 

Thomas, Grace Metcalf, see Thomas, Mrs. 
Francis 

Thomas, John, sketch, 395 

Thomas, Mary Grace, see Rountree, Mrs. 
John H. 

Thomas, Nicholas, picnic grounds, 303, 
308 

Thompson, Kit, at Hudson, 226 

Thompson, T. O., publisher, 479 

Thomson, Vernon, sponsors archives bill, 
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Thoroughgood, Adam, house, 393-94, 
397 

Thrall, Watson, school reunion at farm, 
318 

Thruston, R. C. Ballard, death, 498 

Thursfield, Richard E., “Henry Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education,” re- 
viewed, 103 

Thwaites, Reuben G., 391; publications, 
2, 134-35 

Tidewater region, site of “Cartagena” 
(“Hatton’s Corbett”) house, 395; 
plantation homes, 400 

Tioughnioga (Tioughneoge), river, 
route via, 447-48 

Titus, William A., accepts Bong mask, 
5; response, 6; sketches, 129, 187, 
423; Two Decades of Wisconsin 
Forestry, 187-91; A Brief Account of 
the Stockbridges, 423-32 

Toledo (Ohio), route via, 336-37 

Tomah, railroad via, 152-53 

Town Eight (“Ton Acht’’), Dutch settle- 
ment near Milwaukee, 180-81 

Tracy, Mrs. Clarissa, on Ripon College 
staff, 205 
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Traisey, , at Hudson, 227 

Trempealeau County, University lands 
in, revert, 168 

Tressler, Anne, see Smedal, Elaine 

Turner, Frederick J., historian, 16 

Tweedy, John H., territorial delegate, 24 

Tyler, John, appointee, 23 

Typewriter, Densmore promotes, 408, 
419-22 


Uhle, Charlie, in lumber camp, 331 

United States Air Forces, veteran, 7 

United States Army, inspects food sup- 
ply, 33; free transportation, 143; of- 
ficers’ letters, acquired, 370; Indian 
officer, 427 

United States Army Engineers, Great 
Lakes survey, letters of officers ac- 
quired, 368 

United States Congress, see Congress 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
places county agents, 65 

United States Land office, see Lands 

United States Marine Hospital Service, 
various names used by, 193 

United States Navy, Donald Mitchell's 
and A. Russell Buchanan’s volumes 
on, reviewed, 238 

United States Public Health Service, 
marine hospital service, 193, 195-96 

“U. S. S. Wisconsin,” flag acquired by 
Museum, 247 

United States Veterinary Corps, officer, 
33 

Universalists, member, 459 

Urdang, George, Pharmacopoeia Lond- 
inensis of 1618, noted, 112 

Utica (N.Y.), removal to, 16 

Utica Township (Winnebago County), 
residents, 313 





Valentine, Russell, manager fish plant, 
37 

Valton, Quaker meeting house entrance, 
pictured, 56 

Van Bergen, Peter, building, 278-79 

Van Buren, Martin, nomination, 411 

Van den Driest, Aplonia, Dutch settler, 
179 

Van den Driest, Daniel, Dutch settler, 
179 

Van den Driest, Willem, Dutch settler, 
179 

Vanderpoel, Aaron, buys land now Uni- 
versity site, 16 

Vanderventer’s Creek, settlements at, 83 

Van Hoosen, , sells land, 209 

Van Houten, ——, Dutch settler, 181 

Van Liew, ——, theater manager, 276, 
278 





Van Raalte, A. C., letter from, 87; 
founds Holland, Michigan, 175, 177, 
180, 183 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, 22 

Van Steenwijk, Gijsbert, at Milwaukee, 
181 

Van Velzer, Charles A., at University 
of Wisconsin, 223 

Ver Duin, Isaac, Dutch settler, 179 








Verhalen, , Dutch settler, 181 
Verloren, Mr. and Mrs. , at Madi- 
son, 217-19 


Vermont, removals, 12, 16, 311, 345-46, 
348; residents, 24, 335; university, 
339; bishop, 349 

Vilas, Cornelia, memorial hall for, 285 

Vilas, Levi B., at Madison, 348 

Vilas, Sen. and Mrs. William F., present 
memorial, 285 

Vincennes (Ind.), native of, 241 

Vincent, W. W., Sr., early owner of 
automobile, 72; inventor, 74 

Virgil (N.Y.), land at, 447; birth at, 
450; resident, 466 

Virginia, house architecture in Wiscon- 
sin, 393-407; Tabb house plan, pic- 
tured, 399 

Viroqua, centennial, 252 

Voetius, Gisbertus, leader of Reformed 
Church, 182 

Volwiler, A. T., Mirsky’s “Westward 
Crossing: Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis 
and Clark,” reviewed, 358 

Vrijheid, Hendrik, Dutch settler, 179 

Vruwink, , Dutch settler, 180 





Wachman, Marvin, “History of the 
Social-Democratic Party of Milwau- 
kee,” reviewed, 94 

Wainwright, Edward, leaves Vermont, 
338; on railroad survey, 345, 349 

Walker, Isaac P., speech on land grants, 
141 

Walstad, J. A., manager fish plant, 37 

Walters, , Dutch settler, 181 

Walters, Dorothy V., article on early 
automobile industry in Wisconsin, 
69-77; sketch, 69 

Walters, O. J., 70 

Walworth County, fair, 61; employ- 
ment in, 338; newspaper equipment 
at, 412; militia in, 471 

Walworth County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 122, 377; joint membership 
plan in, 387 

Walworth County Independent, see El\k- 
horn Independent 

“War Eagle,” Mississippi River vessel, 
436 
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War of 1812, veteran, 409 

Wartman, George H., at Ashland, 79 

Washburn, Bert, at Waukau, 321 

Washburn, travel near, 81; mission near, 
83 

Washington, Charles, builds hostelry, 
395 

Washington, George, brother of, 395; 
army at Yorktown, 396; commissions 
Indian, 427 

Washington (D.C.), removal to, 197, 
480; inauguration at, 218; residents, 
279, 443; visited, 429 

Washington (state), Christian Reformed 
Church in, 176 

Washington County, 
ments, 12 

Waterman, Thomas T., student of archi- 
tecture, 394 

Watertown, 71; Catholics celebrate cen- 
tennial, 128; railroad at, 142, 350 

Watertown Historical Society, activity, 
506 

Waukau, native of, 4; death at, 184; 
historical sketch, 311-21 

Waukau Creek, water power, 313 

Waukesha (“Saratoga of the West’), 
resident, 13; springs developed, 29; 
on railroad, 335, 340; Presbyterians, 
365, 379; Congregationalists, 508 

Waukesha County, farmer, 62 

Waukesha County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 122, 377; joint membership 
plan in, 388 

Waupaca, native, 186 

Waupaca County, lumbering in, 332 

Waupun, resident, 89; Dutch settle, 177 

Wausau, resident, 329 

Wauwatosa, Congregational Church his- 
tory, 240 

Wayne County (N.Y.), Dutch settle, 
177-79 

Webster, , at Hudson, 227 

Webster, Daniel, in politics, 20 

Webster, Mrs. David, at Waukau, 320 

Weed, Thurlow, in politics, 20 

Weedon, Hugh, operates hostelry, 395 

Weller, Charles E., shorthand reporter, 
420 

Wells, Daniel, Jr., opposes land grant, 
142 


population ele- 





Wells, Milton, letters of, acquired, 368 

Welsh, at Waukau, 313; Pickett region, 
319; song festival, 392 

Wentworth, Benning, governor of New 
Hampshire, 17 

Wessink, , at Milwaukee, 87, 177 

West Virginia, historic houses in, 400 

Westendorp, , Dutch settler, 180 
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Westenhuck (Mass.), Indians at, 423 

Western Emigration Company, settles 
Kenosha, 14 

Weston, Miner, and Kingston, buy lands, 
271 

Westover, , at Madison, 214 

Weyauwega, railroad proposed to, 315 

Wheat, in La Crosse area, 311 

—* Nelson K., railroad interests, 
145 

Whigs, in Wisconsin, 24; start news- 
paper, 417; member, 460 

White, William H., railroad interests, 
153 

White River (Ind.), Indians in, 428 

Whitehead, Mrs. John M., death, 244 

Whitewater, 349; railroad survey, 335, 
338, 341-42, 344, 346-47; minister 
in, 468 

Whiton, Edward V., chief justice, 150 

Whittet, Lawrence C., reads eulogy, 184 

Whittier (Calif.), resident, 353 

Whittlesey Creek, mission site near, 79, 
82; village, 84 

Wichers, Willard, museum director, 85 

Wilcox, Benton H., 391 

Wilks, Mr. and Mrs, H., at Madison, 
275 

Willard and Arnold, machine shop own- 
ers, 74 





Williams, ——, removal from Vermont, 
345 
Williams, , visited, 46 





Williams, Eleazer, favors Indian re- 
moval, 14; claims of, 15 

Williams, John, in Sauk County, 49-50 

Williams, Mrs. Lydia Cammack, addi- 
tional information on Jabez Brown 
story, 353-54 

Williams, T. Harry, Carruthers’ ‘Lin- 
coln’s Other Mary,” 230 

Williamsburg (Va.), see Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg 

Williamson, Mrs. , at Hudson, 227 

Willing, Matthew H., Thursfield’s 
“Henry Barnard,” 103 

Willis, Mary, collection of doggerel 
from Berlin, Germany, donated by, 
247 

Willow River, dam, 227 

Willow River, see Hudson 

Wilson, , Owns automobile, 77 

Wilson, Clyde W., death, 498 

Wingra Lake, reside near, 206 

Wingra Park Improvement Association, 
at Madison, 210 

Winnebago, visited, 346 

Winnebago County, lands bought in, 








165; death in, 184; native, 311; wheat 
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growing, 314; pioneers, 413; growth, 
416 


Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, activity, 377 

Winnebago District Convention, Con- 
gregational, minutes of meetings of 
1851-1916, and the register of 1851- 
1921, acquired, 246 

Winnebago Indians, lands, 425-26; songs 
based on lyrics of, acquired, 502 

Winnebago Lake, lands on, 13, 15; city 
on, 143; village on, 408; Indian lands 
along, 426, 429-31 

Winnebago Telegraph, brief history, 417 

Winona (Minn.), pioneer travel to, 438; 
resident, 440 

Wisconsin (Wiskonsin, Ouisconsin, Wis- 
consan): 

Articles, New York’s Daughter 
State, 11-30; farmers’ institutes, 59- 
68; two decades of forestry, 187-91; 
naming of, 241-42; agricultural col- 
lege lands, 261-72; Madison theaters, 
1836-1900, 273-88; pine lumberjacks, 
322-34; first railroad, 335-52; Vir- 
ginia house in, 393-407 

Shorter mention, residents, 1, 204, 
206, 208, 474; Presbyterians, 21; pio- 
neers, 39-40, 167-68, 225, 311, 383, 
408, 411, 422, 434, 468-69; auto- 
mobiles, 75, 77; mission, 78; northern 
shore, 81; first home in, 84; naming 
of, 111; and historical society, 133, 
138-39; senators, 141, 186, 189; and 
land grants, 143, 163; trade, 144; 
University lands of, 154-55, 158, 160, 
169, 171-72; map showing University 
land grants, 156; Dutch in, 174, 176- 
77; author, 184-85; pioneer letters 
acquired (1837-52), 245; folklore so- 
ciety, 260; stories, 292; wheat in, 314; 
Goodland eulogy, 385-86; political 
parties in, 415; newspaperman, 419; 
Stockbridges in, 425, 427-29, 431-32; 
and free schools, 475; visited, 480; 
burial in, 481; Capitol Guide booklet, 
noted, 494; constitution copy found, 
503 

Wisconsin Academy, at Madison, 285 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, set up, 60 

Wisconsin and Superior Railroad, direc- 
tors, 145, 148 

Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
member, 186; society cooperates in 
preservation of sites, 260, 390 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, or- 
ganized, 60 

Wisconsin Dells, see Kilbourn 
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Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, condemn building, 317 

Wisconsin Folklore society, booklets 
noted, 495 

Wisconsin Highway Commission, So- 
- cooperates on marker program, 
260 

Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarterly, 
issued, 495 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, editor, 
472 

Wisconsin Legislature, 159, 272; Bong 
mask appropriation, 6; adopts New 
York Court Procedure Code, 27; 
creates University, 59; farmers’ insti- 
tutes appropriation, 63; laws relating 
to automobiles, 69, 73; and Society's 
budget, 130, 257; and railroad pro- 
motion, 144-50; and University lands, 
160-62, 165, 169-70; forestry inter- 
ests, 187; and Morrill Act, 261-65, 
269-70; petition, 287; of 1947 and 
Society, 388-89; and free schools bills, 
443, 474; and name of Kenosha, 470; 
territorial council member, 442-43, 
471; territorial, meeting of, 469; com- 
mission to revise State laws, 472-73; 
chooses regent, 475 

Wisconsin Mirror, purchased, 479 

Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land 
Company, sells land, 153 

Wisconsin Rapids, cranberry festival, 
392 

Wisconsin (Meskousing) River, Indian 
name, 242; proposed railroad route 
to, 341, 346 

Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 
meeting, 264 

WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Society officers and staff, 11, 30, 129, 
184-85, 187, 244, 289, 311; collec- 
tions, 1, 5-6, 292, 441, 443; annual 
meeting, 1-2, 387; Lord becomes di- 
rector, 2-4; publications, 2-4, 353; 
members, 115, 132, 243, 366-67, 443, 
497; cover legend preceding 129; 
Centennial, 130; finances, 130-32; 
Junior societies, 131; centennial talk, 
“In Retrospect and Prospect,” 133-40; 
library, 135; curators’ eulogies, 184, 
186; new Museum, 257-58; centennial 
membership drive, 259-60, 387-88; 
Wisconsin family records, 383-84; 
1947 Legislature, 388-89; saving his- 
toric sites, 390; American Association 
of State and Local History, member- 
ship drive, 390-91; offices redecorated, 
391-92; summer festivals, 392 

Wisconsin State Teachers Association, 
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publication, 472 

Wisconsin Supreme Court decisions, 25, 
150, 187 

Wisconsin University, lands, 16; college 
of Agriculture, 29, 61, 64-65, 68; 
president, 30; regents, 60, 258, 267, 
270, 475; farmers’ institutes set up, 
60-61, 63; students, 131, 136, 186, 
208, 215-17, 244, 322; article on 
land grants, 154-73, 269; map show- 
ing land grants, 156; table of Univer- 
sity funds, 1850-75, 161; Camp Ran- 
dall at, 211; faculty members, 221-23, 
393; centennial, 261; proposals for ag- 
ricultural college, 262-68, 272; 
theatricals, 285-86; 1947 enrollment, 
372; Chadbourne Hall anniversary, 
381; Wisconsin Idea Theater, 383; 
administers Rockefeller Grant, 393 

Wittke, Carl, Curti’s “Roots of American 
Loyalty,” 91 

Wolcott, E. B., marines’ surgeon, 196 

Wolf River, timber lands on, 261; lum- 
bering on, 322, 326; dam, 333 

Wolff, Eldon G., “Ballard Rifles in the 
Henry J. Nunnemacher Collection,” 
reviewed, 107 

Wood, A., and Company, flour mill, 
314-15 

Wood, Elizabeth, teacher's license of, 
acquired, 370 

Wood, Guy R., death, 367 

Wood County, tax sale certificates, ac- 
quired, 370 

Woodcock, , subscription, 297 

Woodcock, John, 298 

Woodcock (Pa.), residents, 409 

Woodcock Creek, water power on, 409 

Woodward, Mrs. Gilbert, letter, copy of, 
acquired, 117 

Woolever, Mrs. Charles, teaches paint- 
ing, 354 

World War I, government aids food 
production, 65; Pennypacker note- 
books while Y.M.C.A. representative, 
acquired, 500 
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World War II, doggerel found in Ger- 
many, acquired, 247; memorial pro- 
posed, 258 

World’s Work Advertiser, automobile 
advertising, 76 

Wright, , minister, 297 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, 405 

Wright, Silas, in politics, 20 

Wroolie, Karl S., son of immigrant, 
433 

Wroolie, Mrs. T. S. V., An Immigrant’s 
Memories, 433-40; sketch, 433 

Wyckoff, Isaac, minister at Albany 
(N.Y.), 87, 175-76 





“Wyllie, Irvin G., Land and Learning, 


154-73; sketch, 154 
Wyoming Valley, Methodists, 253 


Yale University, president, 19 

Yankees, at Milwaukee, 89, 289-91; 
Waukau, 313. See also New England 
and New Englanders. 

York County (Va.), site of Tabb house, 
397 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, em- 
ployee, 38 

Yorktown (Va.), surrender at, 396 

Yost, G. W. N., businessman, 419-20, 
422; sales agency, 421 

Youghiogheny River, salesman along, 
411 

Youngerman, Henry C., Theater Build- 
ings in Madison, Wisconsin, 273-88; 
sketch, 273 


Zeeland (Mich.), Dutch settle, 177 

Zeeland Province (Holland), removals 
from, 177-81 

Zeeveld (Zeefeld and Siefeld), John, 
in Sheboygan County, 179 

Zeeveld, Lawrence, Dutch settler, 179 

Zeeveld, Pieter, Dutch settler, 179 

Zimmerman, Fred, objections to payment 
of bill, 191 

Zonne, Peter (Pieter), at Milwaukee, 89, 
179; joins Presbyterians, 183 
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